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Napoleon said, “The army that re- 
mains in its entrenchments is beaten.” 


What is true in the business of war is 
likewise true in the war of business. 


Did you ever see a business (way off 


somewhere, perhaps) remain stationary 
so long that it settled right down, like 
a rubber ball that has lain on one side until it 
has flattened and lost its right proportions ? 


In other respects, such a business may be 
normal—capital, plant, product good, but the 
owners must move out and move on or 
they will be beaten. 


To recover lost trade, to make up lost 
time in any business there is nothing so 
good as good advertising—that and “Keeping 
everlastingly at it.” 
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In 1890 the cities represented 36% of the population 
In 1910 the cities represented 46 % of the population 


The farmer is feeding the increase percentage at an increased profit 


“Somebody must go to work,” 
says a writer in a recent issue of 
Elbert Hubbard’s “Fra.” 


Then he goes on to show that 
the population of the cities is in- 
creasing at the rate of from twen- 
ty to two hundred per cent every 
ten years, but the farm popula- 
tion is just about holding its own. 


Following this still further he 
points out the obvious fact that 
this changing ratio of “con- 
sumer” and “producer” means 
higher costs on farm products. 


Now there are just two ways 
for you to solve this increasing 
“cost of living” problem; one is 
to become a farmer; the other to 
sell him your products. 


You wont have to make $50,- 
000 to start this. For Standard 
Farm Papers are State or Section 
Mediums. They go to a given 
section or class. 


You can test your proposition 
thoroughly on a few hundred 
dollars. 


Pick a “big-farming” state or 
two, and look up the facts regard- 
ing their Standard Farm Papers. 


You will find that in a state 
that has half a million families 
there are usually close to quarter 
of a million farms averaging from 
80 to 130 acres each. 


It’s a mighty rare case when the 
Standard Farm Paper fails to 
reach at least a fourth of these, 
generally it’s a third or better. 


Just picture reaching every 
third house on a city street, and 
you will see wha: this means for 
thorough concentration. 


Now from $260 to $900 will buy 
you 2,000 lines—8 magazine pages 
in any standard farm paper. 


In other words for what you 
would pay for a page in a medium 
with a national circulation you 
can run a concentrated campaign 
in a territory small enough to be 
thoroughly worked by your sales 
force so as to get every ounce 
of benefit from the advertising, 
striking your publicity . blows 
close enough to get maximum 
immediate returns. 


Ask for details. Our book, 
Richardson’s Annual, is yours for 
the asking. 


THE MARK OF QUALITY 


Standard Farm Papers 


Wallaces’ Farmer 
_ Kansas Farmer 

Wisconsin Agriculturalist 
Farm Indiana Farmer 
Home and Farm, Louisville 
Town and Country Journal, 

San Francisco, Cal. 
of The Farmer, St. Paul 
Oklahoma Farm Journal 
The Ohio Farmer 
The Michigan Farmer 
The Breeder’s Gazette 
Hoard’s Dairyman 


Papers 


Known 
Value 


Wallace C. Richardson, Inc. 
Eastern Representatives 
41 Park Row, New York City. 
George W. Herbert, Inc. 
Western Representativ es, 
First National Bank Bldg., 
Chicago. 
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THE SPEED ELEMENT IN 
DISTRIBUTION 


WHEN TO-DAY’S PRODUCT MUST BE 
MARKETED TO-DAY—THREE FAC- 
TORS IN GETTING A FRESH PROD- 
UCT TO THE RETAILERS—HOW ONE 
CONCERN TOOK YEARS TO PER- 
FECT MACHINES, METHODS AND 
DELIVERY—FITTING A SUCCESS TO 
NEW YORK : 

By W. B. Ward, 
Treasurer, Ward Baking Co. 
[EprrorraL NotTe:—PRinters’ INK 
invited the treasurer of the Ward 
Baking Co. to tell the story of his 
entrance into the New York market 
several reasons. One was the ex- 
inary success which attended 

s campaign from the word “go.” An- 
other reason was the difficulty pre- 
sented in securing distribution quickly 
enough on so perishable a commodity 
as bread. The power of advertising 
and of merchandising was here put to 
the severest imaginable test. The 
manufacturer whose goods are not 
perishable is of course anxious to get 
results quickly, but it is not a matter 
of such paramount importance as in 
the case of an article like bread. 

The Ward people not only “broke 
into” the most difficult market in the 
entire country (New York City), but 
they did it in a very big way and, 
most important of all, they accom- 
plished their object almost over night.] 

The editor of Printers’ INK 
seems to feel that the story of our 
entrance into the New York mar- 
ket and the building up of a large 
business here in a very short 
space of time has elements which 
will interest the .business world 
generally. It is true that we have 
run up our sales in New York and 
Brooklyn from nothing at all to 
350,000 loaves of bread a day. 
And it has been accomplished 
within a period of eight months. 
_I have no means of knowing 
just how many persons buy one 
loaf and how many buy two or 
more. But it is fair to suppose 
that something like a quarter of 
a million people daily are going 
into the retail stores of this sec- 
tion and taking our goods off the 
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dealers’ shelves. The editor as- 
sures me that it is something of 
a feat to get a quarter of a mil- 
lion people buying your goods 
within so short a period, and 1 
suppose plenty of manufacturers 
in other lines would like to know 
just how it was done. I have no 
objection to telling. 

In the first place, let me picture 
the difficulties : 

Bread is a perishable article. 
It is either fresh or it is stale. 
There seems to be no happy me- 
dium about it. A-loaf must go 
from the plant piping hot and be 
turned over to the dealer with 
enough dispatch to allow him to 
keep it in his case for several 
hours and yet be fresh when 
passed out to the housewife, Thus 
you see time is of the first impor- 
tance in our distribution. 

We could not have the bread 
baked in our Pittsburgh plant and 
send it to New York. When we 
decided to enter the New York 
market we had to go to work and 
invest a large sum in bakeries. 
This represents the investment 
which we had at stake. 

Our product is not on the same 
basis as most of the articles you 
see advertised, such as clothing, 
automobiles, watches, etc. These 
articles can be shipped long dis- 
tances, and they can be carried in 
the retailer’s store for a consid- 
erable period without deteriora- 
tion. Bread, on the other hand, 
must be sold immediately or it is 
a total loss. Thus, when we de- 
cided to enter this market, we 
had to do two things. We had 
to provide the plants and we had 
to plan ahead for a complete and 
thorough campaign of distribu- 
tion. 

Suppose a manufacturer of 
canned goods should make a lit- 
tle mistake.in his advertising or 
his - merchandising plan and his 
goods fail to move promptly from 
the dealer’s shelves?’ In his case 
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that would not 
be a killing 
matter. He 
could take 
plenty of time 
to think things 
over, find the 
fundamental 
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defect in his 
plan and rem- 
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edy it. He 
would still have 
his stock and it 
would be just 
as good as in 
the first place. 
With us a de- 
fect in the plan 
or the advertis- 
ing would have 
meant a total 
loss of what- 
ever we had 
made up in an- 
ticipation of 
the demand. 

It was, there- 
fore, most im- 
portant for us 
to send out in 
advance exactly 
what this de- 
mand would 
be and to have 
all the channels 
of distribution 
open so that the output would 
flow through them smoothly 
from the very beginning. This is 
how we did it. 

The first step was to take a 
census of the trade in New York 
and Brooklyn. We used a big 
map of New York and another 
one of Brooklyn. These were 
marked off into districts and ter- 
ritory was assigned to each sales- 
man. Our sales force was re- 
cruited from the force we already 
had trained in Pittsburgh, and 
naturally our best men were 
chosen. After having been as- 
signed to certain territory, a 
salesman was. provided’ with 
forms on which each prospective 
dealer in his section was to be 
listed. 

This listing was done after a 
personal call had been made upon 
the dealer and such information 
as “standing in the community,” 
“probable bread usage,” etc./ was 
obtained. There was every in- 
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Broad will be debvered all over Greater New York by 
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ST, WHITEST, CLEANEST PLACES IN ALL NEW YORK 


THE GRIGHTE: 
The Word Baberics-Lorgqpt and Bet Eqvipped Baberies jn all the Weebl: — Whare Ward's Tip- Top Broad Modi 


EMPHASIZING THE CHIEF SELLING POINT 


centive for the salesman to be 
absolutely accurate in his reports. 
After the census was completed, 
the work of securing dealer co- 
operation was conducted by the 
same men. Pencils and aprons 
bearing the name of our product 
were distributed among the gro- 
cery stores, and while such things 
were being passed around, our 
men took particular pains to get 
to know the dealer and his em- 
ployees. Of course, our repre- 
sentatives were equipped with a 
strong selling talk, and to that 1 
am coming presently. 

You will understand that all 
this work with the dealer was be- 
ing carried on while our plants 
were being erected. In making 
and selling bread, our experience 
has shown that there is one sell- 
ing point which over-balances all 
others in importance, and is most 
effective with both consumer and 
dealer alike. That point is clean- 
liness. Every step in our manu- 
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There is no excuse 


for an advertiser's experimenting with 
mediums when it 1s already a proven 
fact that 


The Vickery & Hill List 
and The American Woman 











Will pull results from among 
1,750,000 buyers by mail— 
papers already having made 
millions in profits for hun- 
dreds of advertisers who are 
still enjoying positive results. 


Why not adhere to the posi- 
tive factor? 


The Vickery & Hill Publishing Co. 


30 N. Dearborn St. AUGUSTA, Flatiron Building 
CHICAGO MAINE NEW YORK § 
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facturing, our merchandising and 
our advertising campaign verged 
on that one point. 

Our plants were advertised by 
newspaper and billboard as 
“Snowwhite Temples of Cleanli- 
ness.” We have invented and 
perfected machinery which cleans 
the flour, mixes the dough, kneads 
the bread, etc. This has not 
speed alone for its object, but 
also the elimination of the bare 
hand. We not only wrapped the 
loaves in tissue paper, but we put 
white gloves upon the hands of 
our delivery men. In addition, 
their caps and uniforms were 
also white, further to carry out 
the idea of cleanliness. 

Even the way in 
which we have fixed 
our trade-mark la- 
bel to the loaf has 
an interesting slant. 
For years bakers had 
been in the custom of 
pasting the labels on 
the bread. One day 
somebody discovered 
the obvious, and 
simply put the label in 
the bottom of the pan 
before the dough was 
poured in. The nat- 
ural stickiness of the 
dough and the process 
of baking did the 
rest. Here, again, we 
accomplished the two 
great desiderata, 
time-saving and 
cleanliness. 

In Pittsburgh we had had many 
visitors at our plants, and it was 
the best kind of advertising. When 
they saw the white-tiled rooms, 
the interior full of sunshine, the 
perfected machinery, the absence 
of handling with the bare hands, 
the best sort of an impression was 
created; but when we came to 
New York it did not seem possi- 
ble all at once, in starting a big 
business, to get the residents to 
come out and visit our plants, 
which were located in places inac- 
cessible to the greater portion of 
the population. 

So here is where advertising 
and the printed word came into 
play. We used solid pages in the 
daily papers, playing up as strong- 
ly as we knew how all the points 


bearing upon the cleanliness of 
our product, and the speed with 
which it was gotten into the con- 
sumer’s hands after it was inade. 
We invited the people to visit our 
plants, and while it was not ex- 
pected that many would respond, 
they were at least impressed with 
the fact that our conditions were 
right, and that we had nothirg to 
conceal. Street cars, electric 
signs and billboards were used in 
connection with the daily paper 
advertising. 

A happy condition which was 
entirely accidental probably helped 
the campaign along. I knew quite 
definitely the conditions under 
which a city’s bread is usually 


100% Pure 
5 & 10 Cent 
Loaves 





TAKING THE FACTORY TO THE CONSUMER 


baked. So I was not particularly 
shocked when I read the report 


of Commissioner of Accounts 
Fosdick that had just been sub- 
mitted to Mayor Gaynor. It said 
that of the 4,000 or more bak- 
eries in Greater New York 
scarcely one hundred were above 
ground, and in buildings erected 
or remodeled for baking purposes. 
It also said that of the under- 
ground bakeries, which the inves- 
tigators, accompanied by a repre- 
sentative of the Consumers’ 
League inspected, seventy-five 
were practically without ventila- 
tion of any sort, while other places 
had openings which might have 
allowed air to enter had the aper- 
tures not been boarded up. In 
some of the subterranean work- 
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New 
Records: 


The first six issues of the new-size Metro- 
politan have given us an average increased 
advertising cash revenue of 77% over the same 
issues of the standard Metropolitan in the year 
before. 


The last three, or those of February, March 
and April, 1912, gave us an average of 131% 
over the same months of the year before. 


The April, 1912, issue contains more cash 
advertising than any issue for three years past. © 





This result is a logical recognition by adver- 
tisers that in form, character, and value to 
readers, we have made our publication more 
worth while to them. 





The Metropolitan Magazine 
286 Fifth Avenue, New York 


O. H. CARRINGTON 
Advertising Manager 
Nelson J. Peabody, Tilton 8. Bell, 


14 West Washington Street, 6 Beacon Street, 
Chicago, Boston. 
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shops the walls were reported 
dirty and the floors filthy. Cloth- 
ing of the bakers hung about 
many of the bakeries, continued 
the report. In one instance, I re- 
member a pair of shoes was found 
standing in a mixing vat, while in 
another a wornout baker was 
roused from a sound sleep on his 
mixing table. 

Such cases, reported by 
missioner Fosdick, were typical 
of the old baking régime. In just 
such places a great percentage ot 
New York’s bread originated not 
so very long ago. When the pa- 
pers began to print reports of 
such investigations, it naturally 
helped our campaign, but we did 
not in any way inspire the stories 
nor employ a press agent. When 
We were ready to advertise we 
simply came forward with the 
facts about our own products, 
and told the truth in paid space. 
The response was instantaneous. 

We operate 200 automobiles in 
New York for our delivery sys- 
tem. This again has a_ bearing 
upon our two selling points of 
speed and cleanliness. It is not 
appetizing to think 


Com- 


particularly 
that a man who is handling har- 
ness and driving horses also han- 


dles your food supply. Further- 
more, the automobile delivery en- 
abled us to cut down time on long 
hauls materially, and give our en- 
tire system the speed of a daily 
newspaper delivery. 

It will be of interest to know 
that both our manufacturing and 
distribution plans were working 
smoothly before we started any 
advertising at all. One of the 
advertisements contained this ex- 
planation of the way to test 
Ward’s Tip-Top Bread: “1. Eat 
it. 2 Analyze it. 3 Reason it 
out.” 

The test suggestions, coupled 
with a short, pointed talk on our 
process of manufacture, was, to 
my mind, the most striking adver- 
tisement we ran. Following this 
series there was a big jump in 
our sales. It was to be expected, 
and right there came in a test for 
our distribution plan which 
brought out one of its strongest 
features, namely, flexibility. In 
order to supply the trade devel- 
oped by the advertising, our out- 
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put went ahead by leaps. S 
times the number of loaves « 
ered by a leap was in excess | 
the number demanded by dea! 

In such cases we simply 
salesmen into new territory 
repeated the original proc 
These men sold enough to t 
up the slack’ and insure the m 
keting of each day’s production 
bread on the day it was bak 
We have been expanding our 
sales system steadily since op 
ing last September, but we h: 
not covered New York aii 
Brooklyn yet, with suburban Now 
Jersey still in the vista. 

I do not know just what moral 
readers of Printers’ INK can 
gain from our experiences unless 
it is this, that no market is too 
difficult or impossible, provided a 
common-sense plan  has_ been 
evolved in advance of the actual 
work, and has been thoroughly 
tested at all points to prove iis 
soundness beyond question. You 
see, all the things that we put into 
effect in Greater New York wer: 
simply matters of evolution which 
had come from a long experience 
in other territory. Our patented 
machines were not especially cre- 
ated for this occasion, but had 
been gradually developed over a 
period of years. So, too, we had 
learned how to construct our ad- 
vertising and all the little details 
of distribution so as to obtain the 
maximum results in the shortest 
possible time. In other words, 
the experimenting was all done 
long before we broke ground for 
our first plant, sent a salesman to 
see a dealer or inserted a line 
of advertising in a newspaper. 

————_+o+—_—__—_. 


“PILGRIMS” ORGANIZE IMAGI- 
NARY CORPORATION 


The Pilgrim Publicity Association of 
Boston, as a part of its educational 
course, has organized “The Pilgrim 
Blanket Mills,” an imaginary busi- 
ness. The theoretical object of the 
work is to make the “Pilgrim Blanket” 
known in every home in the land. 
Every step of the process is taken, 
with stockholders, directors, officers, 
department heads, and a complete sell- 
ing campaign. 

Professor Colin A. Scott, formerly 
head of the department of psychology 
and education at Tufts College, and 
present head of the department of psy- 
chology of the Boston Normal School, 
is delivering a course of ten lectures on 
“The Principles of Appeal and Reason.” 
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In Reference to 


Chronicles of Pew England 








UR “Chronicles of New England” ap- 
O pearing in Printers’ Ink demonstrate the 

‘favorable conditions of the New Eng- 
land market for doing: intelligent, intensive 
advertising. We feel that we have already 
established our contention that manufacturers 
with ambition to achieve new or increased 
national distribution and reputation will find 


this territory productive of rich returns. 


This agency invites correspondence from 
manufacturers who wish so to test the value of 
the modern merchandising-advertising idea. 
New England is a logical section for “try-out 
work” preparatory to national advertising 
campaigns, and on a foundation established by 
work in New England we build national cam- 
paigns that are sound in concept and practical 
in operation. 


Will you pursue this matter with 
us? Reprints of “Chronicles of New 
England” to date mailed on request. 


Fim iH. B. HUMPHREY CO, 


Advertising Service Agents 


BOSTON 


ERP 
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THE ADVERTISER’S STAKE 
IN THE DEALER’S WIN- 
DOW 


WHY CHIEF NEED IS FOR SELLING 
IDEAS RATHER THAN NAME AND 
PACKAGE PUBLICITY — PREDOMI- 
NANCE OF LATTER INDICATES 
POWER GOING TO WASTE—ANALY- 
SIS OF SELLING APPEAL 


By Charles W. Hurd. 
I 


It is no longer necessary to ring 
the changes of argument on the 
vital importance to the advertiser 
of getting his goods much and 
often into the dealer’s window. 
The need now is for light on how 
to get them there and how to 
make them sell themselves after 
they are in. 

Advertisers are spending thou- 
sands of dollars on expensive 
cutouts, framed pictures, plaques, 
hangers, pasters, cards, automatic 
figures, motion displays, etc. They 
are doing it often as much for the 
purpose of getting the dealer’s 
good will as they are for the pur- 
pose of helping his sales. Are 


they getting as much of either as 


they ought to get? That is the 
question. 

One prominent and aggressive 
advertiser has gone into the sub- 
ject in a very thorough way. It 
is using window advertising in an 
unusual way and is keeping tabs 
on the results as a basis for criti- 
cism and improvement. This ad- 
vertiser, the Bauer Chemical 
Company, of New York, import- 
er of a proprietary remedy, 
“Sanatogen,” happens to be in the 
drug line, but its experience ought 
to be just as significant to the ad- 
vertisers of every other line. 

The Sanatogen campaign is 
moving toward the consumer 
mainly along six parallel lines. 
These are magazine and newspa- 
per advertising, circularization of 
the dealer’s customers, the detail- 
ing of physicians, store distribu- 
tion of literature, and window dis- 
play. Each one of these methods 
supplements all of the others. All 
of them were studied with pains- 
taking care, and as a result of the 
study the window display feature 
was developed from a lowly po- 
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sition into a very important fac- 
tor of the intensive introductory 
work, 

When the Sanatogen salesinen 
go into a city two expert window 
dressers go with them, and by the 
time the campaign there is in { 
swing, there are from fifty 
one hundred displays in the dru 
gists’ windows of the city—fii 
to one hundred broadsides whic 
iink up the heavy national and 
local advertising with the store 
and the package. 

This is accomplished by a chain 
of several different kinds of in{lu- 
ence. One of the most potent of 
these in getting the dealer’s co- 
operation is the price mainie- 
nance policy of the Sanatogen 
company. 

A second influence is the hand- 
some set of window cards and 
cut-outs. 

A third is the unusually hand- 
some trade literature which de- 
scribes the campaign to the deal- 
er, reproduces the testimonials of 
well-known physicians and nota- 
bilities as to the merits of Sana- 
togen, quotes representative deal- 
ers in the trade on campaign re- 
sults, reproduces the sales helps 
in their original colors, and the 
magazine and newspaper adver- 
tising, and gives, lastly, half-tones 
of three model window displays, 
with practical descriptions of how 
they are put together. 

A fourth influence which helps 
to win the co-operation of the 
dealer is the display material it- 
self, a varied, impressive and 
tastefully designed and colored as- 
sortment of cards and cut-outs. 
The cards contain testimonials. 
together with the photographs of 
the givers. As several of these 
are famous authors and others 
royal court physicians, the cards 
are of unusual value. The cut- 
outs are of several kinds. 

The fifth and last of the imper- 
sonal influences is the booklets 
for distribution to the customers 
from the store and through the 
mail. They are also of use in 
the window. 

With all this co-operation from 
the advertiser, it is no wonder 
that the dealer is willing to re- 
spond, and does. 

It is too early to put the results 
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A manufacturer who 1s the ex- 
ecutive head of the largest busi- 
ness of its kind in the world said 
to us recently: 


“There are many prob- 
lems to be solved in mak- 
ing a big business bigger, 
but the main problem to- 
day and for the future 
centers on ‘cost of pro- 
duction.’ 

“The manufacturer who 
can produce a given ar- 
ticle of a given quality at 
a lower cost than his com- 
petitors gets the  busi- 
ness.” 

It is so—you will in- 
stantly admit it. But you 
do not give the same at- 
tention—the attention the 
subject deserves—to your 
advertising appropriation. 

Have you brought the 
energy represented by 


that amount of money to 
its highest degree of 
efficiency? 

Have you eliminated 
every ounce of waste? 

Do you believe it pos- 
sible that one man will 
get as much out of adver- 
tising for $50,000 as an- 
other will for $100,000? 

Do you even believe 
that your advertising can 
be made 5% more effec- 
tive? 

If your advertisement 
could be prepared so that 
21 people would read it in- 
stead of 20, what would be 
the probable result ? 

Generally speaking, the 
last, at least, can be done. 


Calkins & Holden, 250 Fifth” 


New York: an organization 
for the conduct of advertising 


campaigns 


Gi 
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into figures, but they have been 
marked, according to F. W. Heh- 
meyer, the American manager of 
the company. 


Not every house, of course, 


could carry on such an elaborate 
Very few are in a po- 


campaign. 


CENTRAL IDEA FOR WINDOW DISPLAYS 
WHICH PLAYS UP UTILITY AND HAS 
SELLING FORCE 


sition absolutely to protect their 
price and the dealer’s profit. 

The point to be emphasized 
here is that it is worth while to 
take up window display as a 
serious thing, and not merely to 
regard one’s duty discharged and 
opportunities embraced by order- 
ing a few thousand of the newest 
thing in pasters or cut-outs and 
turning the distribution of them 
over to some second assistant su- 
pernumerary or shipping clerk. 
There are as many chances for 
making or breaking in this end of 
the advertising department as in 
almost any other. 

Window display differs, or 
ought to differ, from almost any 
other kind of advertising in one 
important particular. In maga- 
zine, newspaper, street car, direc- 
tory or programme, on billboard, 
painted sign or electric sign, the 
end often sought is prestige. The 
advertiser aims through general 
publicity to lay out and macadam- 
ize a road for the future buying 
impulse to travel along; he wants 
to go out ahead of the impulse 
and close every gate except the 
one that opens on that road. This 
is what he is doing when he plays 
up his name, brand, trade-mark 
or package in his advertising and 
subordinates the utility or desir- 
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ability of his wares, This is 
he does when he supplies the < 
er with packages, dummy ca: 
pictures and cards playing u; 
name or brand. And this is , 
the dealer does for him wh: 
arranges these in his wi 
without the addition of any 
cial ideas to create desire 
start action. 

But this is a mistake, for 
dealer and manufacturer. 
object of the window displ: 
to make sales directly, not 
dentally. General publicity i 
slow for the dealer. He ha 
make his window pay at once 
at the earliest possible moment, 
which seldom is longer than two 
or three weeks after the dis- 
play. 
And for selling, the window of 
a store is ideally located. It is 
only a step for the spectator from 
the sidewalk to the counter, 
where he may obtain the goods; 
he acts on the buying impulse be- 
fore it gets a chance to slacken, 

It would be a pity to throw 
away the present selling oppor- 
tunity for the future possibility, 
and that seems to be what a ma- 
jority of manufacturers and deal- 
ers are doing. 

You do not catch the big de- 
partment store proprietor making 
any mistakes like that. He fills 
his window with goods that cry 
out for purchase, and he arranges 


WITH RATHER COMPLEX SELL- 
ING APPEAL 


CUT-OUT, 


them’ as tactfully and attractively 
as possible, in order that the de- 
sire may run up into the buying 
impulse. In many cases, as with 
beautiful fabrics, jewelry, fine 
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rniture and othef articles of 
tablished quality, the desire-cre- 
ng power is in the goods them- 
ves. To arouse desire they 
d only to be properly dis- 
yed. And most articles car- 
d by department stores and 
played in their windows are 
ticles of this sort. They are in 
ir final shape, ready to be put 
or to be used, without going 
ugh any intermediate process 
ich would change their char- 
er. Their appeal is simple, and 
made to almost primitive in- 
ncts. 

But with a host of other arti- 

; this is not true. Desire is 

c resident in them. They are 
desirable not in themselves, but 
ecause of their ultimate effect, 

hich is not always instantly 
pictured by the consumer. 

So the department store, when 
it is displaying books, or package 
goods of one 
kind or. an- 
other, puts in 
cards of de- 
or 
to 
arouse __ inter- 
est and desire. 
It may be a re- 
duction in 
price on a set 
of some well- 
known author, 
or a reference 
to the literary 
craze of the 
hour, or photo- 
graphs to show 
the origin and 
hence the qual- 
ity of the pack- 
age goods,. or 
even some me- 
chanical proc- 
ess to show the 
preparation and 
character of 
the food, as in 
the case of the 
Shredded 
Wheat and Puffed Wheat demon- 
strations. Of whatever nature it 
is, at all events it is an argument 
for buying. 

The fact that the department 
store can show so many articles 
without using cards or any artifi- 
cial aids to interest beyond win- 


scription 
suggestion 


RECTED AT THE 


A GLOBE-WERNICKE SELLING DISPLAY DI- 
“MAN WITH A 
SMALL OFFICE 
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dow display material, should not. 
therefore, for these reasons, mis- 
lead the smaller dealer and the 
manufacturer. The situaticn in 
the small store is entirely differ- 
ent from that in the larger store. 
A great majority of things that 
the dealer has to display and 
which advertisers have sold him, 
will not arouse desire on sight. 
They have to be helped along. 

The average dealer does not 
realize this; but he has to judge 
by the results, and consequently 
the more actual selling power that 
the manufacturer puts into the 
display he makes up for the deal- 
er, the bigger dividends he is going 
to enable the dealer to make out 
of his window and the better he 
will stand with the dealer with 
reference to all future transac- 
tions. The selling window is one 
of the best kinds of trade aid 
which the manufacturer can give. 
So that what- 
ever else the 
manu facturer 
wants to put in 
the retailer’s 
window in the 
way of educa- 
tional matter 
and such things 
as would im- 
press his name 
and trade-mark 
on the _ public 
memory, he 
must be sure, 
first of all, to 
put there some- 
thing that will 
awaken desire 
and induce the 
man or woman 
in the street 
to act on the 
buying impulse 
at that moment. 

Very few 
manufacturers 
have done this, 
either in their 
window trim or 
in the suggestions they have made 
to the dealer or in the comments 
they make or fail to make on 
the dealet’s window display. 

To the average advertising man, 
window display is surrounded by 
more or less mystery and uncer- 

(Continued on page 17) 
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Could Your 
Name Be B? 


What constitutes a good dis- 


tribution? 


We know of two firms—A, who 
has 146,000 selling outposts, and 
B, who has less than 500. We 
believe that each has a magnifi- 
cent distribution. 


A’s goods at 5c. apiece have fre- 
quent sales. Every one sells them — 
even the little sawmill store in Minne- 
sota and the emergency store on the 
rim of the great city. 


The purchase of goods from B in- 
volves a far greater investment in each 
purchase, is of far greater importance, 
and in any home occurs infrequently. 
The woman in the home thinks long, © 
and then goes on the interurban to 
Indianapolis, Rochester or Boston to 
buy from B’s dealers. 
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While A uses THE Lapiges’ Home 
JournaL because of its more than 
1,750,000 earnest, affluent readers—it 
is quantity that bulks large in his esti- 
mate of its value. 


But B depends absolutely on “creat- 
ing confidence,” and must use the me- 
dium that has always stood for right 
and progress in the home, and has the 
full confidence of the woman. 


B knows that the purchase of his 
goods is a matter of moment with any 
family, and that the woman is glad to 


ride tor an hour or two to consum- 
mate the purchase. 


A is glad to sell to the prosperous 
readers of THE Lapies’ Home Journat, 
but he can also sell the “shawl trade.” 


B cannot sell to the “shawl trade” 
nor through the emergency store that 
caters to the “shawl trade.” B must 
have the quality-desire and the affluence 
of the readers of THe Lapiss’ Home 
JourNAL. 


The Ladies’ Home Journal The Saturday Evening Post 
Circulation more than 1,750,000 Circulation more than 1,900,000 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


The winners of Good Housekeeping Magazine's 


$300 Prize Contest No. 1 for ideas on ‘‘ H 


Ow the 


Retail Merchant can cash in locally on National 


Advertising, | 


ending January Ist, 1912, are an- 


nounced as follows : 


First Prize of 
$100. 


Second Prize of 
$50 


Third Prize of 
$25. 


Fourth to 
Eighth Prizes 
(inc.) of $10 


each. 


Ninth to 

Twenty - third 

Prizes (inc.) of 
each. 


F. B. Coover, Miller & Paine, Lincoln, 
Neb. 


George Raveling, Lockwood & Pirwitz, 
Rock Rapids, Iowa. 


_F. E. Powell, W. Powell & Sons Co., 
Cumberland, Md. 


W. A. Chadwick, Taunton, Mass.; J. W. 
White, Farmville, Va.; John Lohman, 
Kingston, Pa.; R. R. Doak, Weir Dry 
Goods Co., Lebanon, Tenn.; R. H. Cross, 
Jackson, Mich. 


Bertram Birch, Freehold, N. J.; P. H. 
Mack, Windham, N. Y.; F. L. Kramer, 
Kramer Mercantile Co., Chamberlain, S. 
D.; Geo. W. Richburg, Dedham, Mass.; 
Miss C. M. Cooledge, D. F. Cooledge Drug 
Store, Ludlow, Vt.; Sam H. Fowlkes, 
Fowlkes & Myatt Grocery Co., Birming- 
ham, Ala.; G. L. Parsons & Son, Canaan, 
Conn.; W. Eckhardt, Jr., Belleville, IIl.; 
Kelley & Tannehill, 6407 Frankstown 
Ave., Pittburg, Pa.; E. W. Smith, Smith 
Bros. & Co., Hebron, Ind.; A. Phillips, 
Albia, Ia.; R. W. Boyd, Adrian, Mich.; 
C. B. Pattridge, Pattridge Bros.. Co., 


Tracy, inn.; arr, Benton, Mo.; 


Joka C. Morgen, Negles, N. ¥. 


Checks have been mailed to-day to the indi- 


viduals whose names are given above. 


Checks on 


the second, contest will be mailed during March. 


March 8, 1912. 


LLIN Volt 


Advertising Manager 
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tainty as to value and means of 
geiting it. Very little study has 
been given the subject. Manufac- 


Dt 


turers have turned the responsi- 
bility over to the dealer and have 
d 
ia 
tc 


ie little more than provide the 
‘ter with what they are pleased 
call, perhaps for technical rea- 
s, “dealer helps.” And these, 
pointed out, have proceeded 
re on attention-getting and 
licity lines than on desire- 
ikening and selling ways. 
he difference between the two 
1 window display is as great as 
in general advertising. 

‘he permanent appeal of gen- 
eral publicity is, of course, to es- 
tablish an intimate connection be- 
tween a kind of product and the 
branded article. It is secured by 
the various factors arranged in 
about this order: 

Name of brand. 

Name of manufacturer. 
lrade-mark. 
Appearance of package. 
Quality of goods. 
Utility, 


Price. 

Names and trade-marks, where 
there is no prestige back of them, 
have no direct selling power what- 
ever, and to base a window dis- 
play on them alone, or with them 
as the main appeal, would be an 
egregious mistake. ; 

The element which has the wid- 
est, deepest, and most constant 
appeal, consequently the greatest 
selling power, in general, is util- 
ity, the satisfaction of some need, 
real or imagined, whether with 
reference to business or pleasure, 
whether physical or mental. Util- 
ity would therefore head the list 
of selling factors, thus: 

Utility (including results). 

Quality (including origin and 
history). 

Price. 

Name of manufacturer, 

Name of brand. 

Trade-mark. 

Package. 

In other words, almost exactly 
the opposite order of that dic- 
tated by the requirements of gen- 
eral publicity. The order is not, 
of course, hard and fast. It can- 
not be general. Under some cir- 
cumstances, price might predomi- 
nate as the chief selling impulse, 
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or again quality, which may be 
only another phase of utility. 

On the other hand, it is impos- 
sible to think of the package or 
the trade-mark or the brand as 
exerting any real selling force. 
They must have a place in the 
window because it is important to 
have some publicity features there, 
but they must not get in the way 
of the selling idea. The only con- 
ditions under which they could be 
effective as selling force would 
be when intensive advertising or 
long-continued general publicity 
had created a latent demand that 
needed only a sign to come to 
the surface. The hungry farm 
hand does not need any pointed 
selling talk on the utility of a 
boiled dinner: the general pub- 
licity of a dinner horn will get 
action quickly enough. 

Nevertheless, it is vital to keep 
the distinction in mind and to 
realize that the less an article or 
its manufacturer is known, the 
better chance it will have in the 
window if it demonstrates its use- 
fulness to the consumer, and the 
less chance it will have if it is 
introduced with a mere huddle of 
packages, whether pleasingly ar- 
ranged or otherwise. 

It is just as vital, perhaps, to 
know that the publicity elements 
can or should all be present in 
the window. They must not be 
neglected, but their place in a sell- 
ing window is a subordinate one, 
—subordinate to the central idea 
and yet in harmony with it. 

Whether we say that a window 
should have one strong central 
idea and that it should be a sell- 
ing idea, not merely one of 
zsthetic arrangement, or whether 
we say that the packages, dummy 
cartons and so forth should be 
tied together by a strong “head- 
line,” it is all one. The need is 
not so much for a discarding of 
all material in order to start 
afresh, as it is for putting grip- 
ping thought into the dealer’s 
window to sell your goods. 


Subsequent articles will deal with the 
exact service which a window renders 
and may be made to render to adver- 
tiser, dealer and consumer; the ele- 
ments of window display; the relation 
to other forms of advertising; the 
source of ideas; methods of securing 
displays; motion devices, etc 
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DR. WILEY TO LEAVE UN- 
CLE SAM FOR “GOOD 
HOUSEKEEPING” 


FAMOUS FIGHTER OF IMPURE FOODS 
WILL GIVE UP GOVERNMENT POSI- 
TION TO BECOME CONTRIBUTING 
EDITOR OF MAGAZINE—BELIEVES 
HE CAN ACCOMPLISH GREATER 
GOOD IN AN INDEPENDENT POSI- 
TION — PUBLISHERS OF “GOOD 
HOUSEKEEPING’ TO ESTABLISH 
PURE FOOD BUREAU IN WASHING- 
TON WITH DR. WILEY_ AT ITS 
HEAD 


After twenty-nine years of 
faithful and indefatigable serv- 
ice as Chief of the United States 
Bureau of Chemistry, Dr. Harvey 
W. Wiley is to resign. His go- 
ing does not mean that his ene- 
mies have at last gotten the upper 
hand, nor does it imply that there 
is to be any relaxation in his ex- 
traordinary warfare on adulter- 
ated and impure foods. His only 
reason for changing his base of 
operations is to secure greater 
independence and freedom of ac- 
tion. 


Dr. Wiley will follow the ex- 
ample of his former chief and 
stout supporter, Theodore Roose- 


velt, by joining the staff of a 
leading magazine as “contribut- 
ing editor.’ - If Mr. Roosevelt 
has any copyright on that title, 
he will doubtless be glad to share 
it with the man whom he has of- 
ficially and privately backed up 
on more than one hotly disputed 
battleground. Dr. Wiley’s new 
connection will shape itself up 
something like this: 


Bureau of Foods, Sanitation 
and Health 
Good Housekeeping re 
Harvey W. Wiley, M 
Director 
Southern Congress Building 
Washington, D. C. 


It was last September that 
George von Utassy, now famous 
for his coups in the magazine 
field, conceived the idea of add- 
ing to the staff of Good House- 
keeping the man who is recog- 
nized as the leading authority on 
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foods in this country. It was 
somewhat easier to get the con- 
ception than it was to mg it into 
execution, for Dr. Wiley ha- for 
many years been proof a inst 
attempts to separate him fror: his 
job. Some of these attempts ave 
originated with his _ ene nies 
who have sought to have him 
dismissed in ignominy. Overs 
have come from great food .ro- 
ducing corporations which |.ave 
offered him high executive ).\si- 
tions and nrincely salaries. 

But Uncle Sam’s guardian of 
the food supply could not be 
forced off post either by foe or 
friend, and it was only when he 
saw in a prominent woman’s mig- 
azine the opportunity to extcnd 
his field of usefulness that he 
could be induced to lend a listen- 
ing ear. There are many thirgs 
which Dr. Wiley has wanted to 
do which he could not do in his 
official position as government 
chemist. Politics has loomed big 
on the horizon; government ofii- 
cialdom can muzzle and fetter, 
while the man who doesn’t fear 
to strike at big interests becomes 
a fair target for marksmen in 
ambush. 

Just what the new contributing 
editor will “contribute” remains 
to be seen. Even the publishers 
of Good Housekeeping. them- 
selves do not know. One thing 
only is decided—that is, he is to 
have an _ absolutely free hand. 
Several of Dr. Wiley’s associates 
in the Bureau of Chemistry will 
follow him to the magazine’s new 
offices in Washington. An ex- 
tensive laboratory is to be estab- 
lished in New York. The pur- 
pose will be to establish clearly 
which are the good foods and 
which are the bad foods—to es- 
tablish this not merely in dusty 
government archives, but in the 
minds of a great body of women 
buyers of family supplies. The 
possibility of an interesting crop 
of libel suits has been considered 
and passed into the discard. At 
first blush, certain manufacturers 
may be inclined to rejoice that the 
doughty doctor is no longer to 
have the Uncle Sam title,: but it 
may turn out that they are worse 
off than ever, particularly if a 
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nan of the Wiley stripe succeeds 
im as government chemist. 
Throughout the states there is 
he widest divergence in the way 
he pure food laws operate. Cer- 
‘ain states have taken very ad- 
anced stands owing to the pro- 
ressive attitude of their food 
ommissions, while in other states 
he conditions are exactly the re- 
‘rse. At present the public has no 
ssolutely reliable means of find- 
ig out the facts and of following 
ie progress of the pure food 
iovement in this country and 
broad. This deficiency Dr. Wiley 
ill endeavor to supply as well 
; to do other things which in the 
ast he could do only under all 
rts of governmental restric- 
ons and hostile supervision. 
Dr. Wiley is an Indiana man, 
graduate of the Indiana Medical 
ollege, and of the Lawrence 
cientific School of Harvard 
University. At one time he was 
professor of chemistry in Pur- 
due University. 
ecame connected with the Bu- 
reau, he specialized in agricultural 
chemistry. The beet sugar in- 
dustry was put on a profitable 
basis ‘through his discoveries in 
soil fertilization. From agricul- 
tural specialization, Dr. Wiley 
turned his attention to food and 
its effect on the human body. He 


kept at this until he was admit- | 


tedly the leading food expert of 
the country. 


NATIONAL FIGURE FOR TEN YEARS 


For the last ten years the doc- 
tor has been a national figure. 
What was known as the “Poison 
Squad” was established by him in 
1903. It was a group of volun- 
teers who allowed Dr. 


he believed to be poisonous foods. 
From these 


later in. his crusade against im- 
pure fonds. 


Doctor Wiley has always be- | 
in publicity; his theory | 
being that the public should know | 


lieved 


exactly what his department was 
trying to do, and just how he and 
his staff were progressing. 


When the pure food law was | 
signed on June 30, 1906, Doctor | 


~ es 











When he first | 


Wiley: to | 
experiment on them with what | 


experiments, he | 
learned many things which served | 


| = NEW YORK Ir 
oO Oo 


“Convincing! 


“That’s the most 
complete and 
convincing state- 
ment of circu- 
lation I’ve 
seen,’ said 


one advertiser. 


He referred to 
our circulation 
analysis. 


Don’t you want 
to know where 
your appropria- 
tion goes? 


THE 


LADIES WORLD 
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Wiley was provided with a means 
by which he could actually pre- 
vent the sale of impure. food 
products. Until that time, he had 
been confined to the mere expres- 
sion that certain brands were 
frauds with no way to put the of- 
fenders out of business. 

Just as soon as the law began 
to be effective, opposition to the 
doctor sprang up from all quar- 
ters. They blamed him rather 
than Congress or the President, 
for the passage of the law, and 
they blamed him for its enforce- 
ment. Drug concerns, food manu- 
facturers, beef packers, fruit con- 
cerns, whiskey distillers, and other 
interests set about to defeat 
Wiley. They accused him of 
fanaticism, but the attacks did 
not deter the subject of them in 
the slightest degree. 


DECLARED BENZOATE OF SODA ADUL- 
TERANT 


It was the doctor who declared 
benzoate of soda injurious to 
health and an adulterant. He 
made enemies when he announced 
that considerable liquor labeled 


“whiskey” was not whiskey at all. 
President Roosevelt backed him 


up in this. The definition of 
whiskey framed at this time was 
strict. The distillers started eight 
suits in the Federal Courts to 
have the definition upset. The 
eight, in as many different courts, 
were decided in favor of the Gov- 
ernment. After Taft came into 
office, the distillers got busy again 
with the executive end of the 
Government. Finally there came 
a new definition of whiskey, it be- 
ing given out that this particular 
liquor was not such an exclusive 
product as the Roosevelt régime 
had thought it was. Following 
this, the eight appeals were 
drovved. 

From time to time, the Bureau 
made new discoveries and along 
with them came more opposition 
to Dr. Wiley. A decision of the 
Department of Agriculture, effect- 
ive July 1, 1911, held that saccha- 
rin used in foods was a deleteri- 
ous ingredient and therefore an 
adulterant. This affected more 
than thirty classes of foods, in- 
cluding soft drinks, sweet pickles, 
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jellies, jams and, in some ca-es 
beer. 

As the result of hundreds of 
cases under the Pure Food L: w, 
as many manufacturers w ‘re 
heavily fined in the courts for 
adulterating and  misbranding 
their products. All these law vy »- 
lators were arrayed against c ie 
of the few Government offici.!s 
whose work required his const: it 
presence on the firing line. 

Last summer the Wiley c: -e 
was broached. It was based «n 
the employment of Dr. he 
Rusby, of New York, as pharm: - 
cognosist of the Bureau ovr 
which Dr. Wiley presided. It <'- 
leged that there was a conspira.y 
to pay Dr. Rusby $1,600 a yer 
with a tacit understanding that |e 
was to do only enough work «t 
$20 a day to cover the yearly 
stipend. The recommendation 
was made by the personal board 
of the Agricultural Department 
and was endorsed by Attorney 
General Wickersham. President 
Taft gave out his opinion on the 
question to newspaper men gath- 
ered at Beverly on September 
15, 1911. The opinion contained 
not a word of criticism for Dr. 
Wiley, but, on the other hand, 
many words of praise. On Jan- 
uary 22, 1912, the Mess Commit- 
tee made public its report on the 
Wiley investigation. With an 
unanimous vote, the committee 
vindicated Dr. Wiley. 

It now becomes possible for 
the doctor, without loss of pres- 
tige, to leave a post which must 
have grown uncongenial. He will 
do the same service to the coun- 
try as before, but as the head of 
a great bureau sustained by pri- 
vate enterprise, where he will re- 
ceive sympathetic co-operation in- 
stead of annoyance—the removal 
of the friction of political and 


_trade interference ought to mean 


much to a man who asks only to 
be let alone to pursue a task for 
which the times are ripe. The 
new arrangement gives the doctor 
a workshop and a forum; his au- 
thority is supreme, and doubtless 
many scientific men in various 
quarters of the world envy his op- 
portunity to work for good ends 
under such ideal conditions. 
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Leading Farm Weekly 
of the Middle and pw ence A States | 


@ AMERICAN © 


GRICULTURIST 


TRADE MARK REMISTERSO 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


For Seventy Years the Leader of 
the Agricultural Press 

The American Agriculturist is the Middle States edition of the 
Orange Judd Weeklies. It covers Ohio, Pennsylvania, New York, 
New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland and the Southeast. These states are 
the “garden spot” for advertisers. 

The value of the farm property in these states increased over 
40% in the past 10 years, as shown by the 1910 Census. And each 
farm was worth an average of $5,186. Js this not prosperity? 

If you want to teach these prosperous farmers you can do so 
through the American Agriculturist with its 


145,000 Circulation Guaranteed 


Your advertisement in the American Agriculturist is a practical 
acknowledgment of our indorsement. We take no medical, financial 
or objectionable advertising. Our readers buy from our advertisers 
with freedom and confidence because of our guarantee that our ad- 
vertisers are reliable. 

The influence exerted ly American Agriculturist is tremendous. 
Its exclusive reports are authority upon supply, demand and prices, 
while it takes hold and organizes the farmers to get better profits. Its 
subscribers are the most enterprising and wealthiest farmers. 





The Advertising Department of American Agriculturist is al- 
ways at your service. It has statistics of all kinds which it is glad 
to offer in connection with your advertising. Probably it can be 
of service to you. It will cost you nothing to find out; if inter- 
ested, address nearest office. 











ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


1209 Peoples Gas Bldg. 601 Onejda Bldg. 315 Fourth Ave. 1-57 W.Worthington St. 
Chicago, Ill. Minneap@™s, Minn. New York, N. Y. Springfield, Mass. 
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GAS COMPANY’S BY- 
PRODUCT MARKETED 
THROUGH ADVER- 
TISING 


SELLING COKE TO THE LOCAL HOUSE- 
HOLDER INSTEAD OF SHIPPING IT 
TO DISTANT FACTORIES—SUCCESS- 
FUL CAMPAIGN CAPABLE OF BE- 
ING .REPRODUCED IN MANY OTHER 
SECTIONS OF THE COUNTRY—EX- 
AMPLE OF A PUBLIC SERVICE COR- 
PORATION THAT SEIZED ITS OP- 
PORTUNITY 


By G. D. Crain, Jr. 


The discussion of advertising 
coal which grew out of the pub- 
lication of an article on that sub- 
ject in. Printers’ INK several 
months ago seemed to indicate 
that those who are in the fuel 
business are not greatly impressed 
by the possibilities of educational 
advertising. Skeptics of this kind 
might be interested in the marked 
success scored in _ advertising 
coke by a Southern Indiana pub- 
lic service corporation, the 
United Gas & Electric Company 
of New Albany. And if coke 
can be successfully advertised, 
why not coal? 

The campaign of the United 
company was out of the ordinary 
in that it was for the purpose of 
disposing of a by-product, and 
not with the idea of selling its 
service or building up gocd- 
will, although it is conceivable 
that both of these results may 
have followed its efforts. The 
prime object, though, was to sell 
coke. 

Referring to 


] ) its gas service, 
this company, like many others in 


the smaller communities, had 
been producing as a by-product 
more coke than the normal de- 
mand in the tewn was able to 
consume. Like other gas com- 
panies, it had taken the easiest 
way out by shipping coke to big 
central markets, in this case Chi- 
cago, and selling it at the current 
market price. Deducting freight 
bills, commissions and_ other 
charges left an amount which the 
company’s officials did not believe 
to be the maximum it was pos- 
sible to extract from the proposi- 
tion. 
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I. W. Waite, treasurer of the 
company, was one of thos2 «ho 
thought the situation could be :m- 
proved. He suggested that if ke 
people of their own town, }= 
Albany, could be educated to 
use of coke, and shown how m 
more cleanly, efficient and ea 
handled the commodity was, 
company would no longer have t 
ship it away in order to dispcs 
of it. 

“Yes,” returned other offici 
cynically, “but how are you ¢o- 
ing to ‘educate’ them, as you put 
it?” 

“By advertising,” 
Waite laconically. 

He was given authority to un- 
dertake work in that directicn. 
That was in the fall of 1910, so 
that he has just closed the sec- 
ond season during which domes- 
tic consumption of coke in New 
Albany has been’ encouraged, 
stimulated, created and concen- 
trated by means of a definite 
campaign of advertising, backed 
by special sales efforts. Here is 
the result: 

Before the work was begun, 
practically the entire output of 
the gas plant was shipped away. 

At the end of the first season 
the local demand was almost 
equal to the production during 
the winter months; in other 
words, the coke produced during 
the season when domestic fuel is 
in greatest demand was _ taken 
care of. 

And at the end of the second 
season Mr. Waite reports that the 
local demand is greater than the 
current output during the win- 
ter, and that the company has 
had to use part of the production 
of the preceding summer months 
to take care of the business. Next 
year he hopes to build up the 
trade sufficiently to enable the en- 
tire twelve months’ production to 
be absorbed locally, so that the 
company will be able to sell it 
economically and easily and se- 
cure the maximum returns from 
the by-product. 

Although there are a certain 
number of consumers in most 
large cities who have learned the 
advantages of this fuel, and con- 
sume it regularly, so that gas 
companies in a great many im- 


returned Mir 
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rtant cities have comparatively 
le difficulty moving their coke, 
situation in a smaller town 
h as New Albany presents 
ny difficulties. The average 
useholder knows very little or 
hing about coke; distrusts it 
ause he has been using coal, 
and must be literally educated on 
subject. Ordinarily “Try a 
1 of coke” advertising would 
make much impression, ob- 
usly. 

so the company prepared a 
series Of argumentative ads, 
stating that coke is the best, 

apest and cleanest fuel, and 
en proceeding to tell exactly 
reasons why these statements 
true. The discussion in- 
ded the fact that in soft coal 
arge percentage of its content 
xoes up in volatile gases, which 
absolutely lost, as far as heat- 
roduction is concerned ; that in 
ke these gases have been with- 
rawn in the process of gas man- 
uiacture so that the consumer 
gets almost pure carbon; result- 
ing in a great increase in the 
combustibility of the fuel; that a 
comparison of the heat efficiency 
of coke, anthracite and soft coal 
—along the lines of the sugges- 
tions “How Coal Might Be Ad- 
vertised” in Printers’ INK— 
showed a wide margin in favor 
of coke, and that the price made 
it cheaper than any of its com- 
petitors. 

It should be noted that in order 
to introduce coke the company 
fixed the price at $3.75'a ton, the 
quotation prevailing on Pitts- 
burgh coal, which was chiefly 
used, However, it is expected 
that later, when demand is firmly 
established, a higher price can be 
easily secured. 

The ads also dealt fully with 
the question of cleanliness, point- 
ing out the enormous losses 
which result from the use of soft 
coal, as the production of soot 
and dirt damages hangings and 
furniture and clothing. It was 
also suggested that coke ignites 
easily and therefore furnaces 
with. poor drafts operate much 
better when coke is used than 
when coal is relied upon. It was 

(Continued on page 26) 





Mr. Manufacturer: 


This is the day of specializa- 
tion. 

This is the day of concentration. 

This is the day of carefully 
analyzed costs and production 
records. 

This is the day of systematic 
effort and regular and sustained 
expansion in distribution. 

This is the day of the short 
cut and the elimination of the 
“about the bush” method in manu- 
facture. 

In many establishments no 
operation is so insignificant as not 
to be studied; no material so un- 
important that it foregoes in- 
spection or analysis— 


EXCEPT PUBLICITY 


and the pot is boiling merrily 
there. Simply making an adver- 
tising appropriation and distrib- 
uting it pleasantly is no longer 
popularly regarded as advertising. 

We are specialists. We repre- 
sent great newspapers in a score 
of prominent cities throughout 
the United States. We are in 
charge of their general advertis- 
ing departments. We know the 
value of newspaper advertising 
from years of experience and of 
observation. It is our business 
to suppvly those interested with 
every gatherable bit of useful in- 
formation with reference to the 
publications we represent and the 
fields in which they circulate. 

An interview with one of the 
men on our well-informed staff 
obligates you to nothing. 

We are at your service any 
time, any where. 


THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 
Newspaper Advertising Representatives 
Brunswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 

Bldg., Chicago; Chemical 
Bldg., St. Louis. 
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WALLACES’ FARMER 


Carried More Advertising in February, 1912, than 


SATURDAY EVENING POST 


Wallaces’ Farmer { 4 issues in Feb. 94,304 agate line: 
Sat. Evening Post} 4 “ “ “ {80,948 “ “ 


Excess over Sat. Evening Post..13,356 “  “ 


No special numbers were issued by either paper. 
All the advertising was high grade— 
_ Wallaces’ Farmer discriminates very carefully. Careful 
analysis of both papers reveals a large number of accounts 
carried by both papers. For instance: 


/ 


Automobiles.......Rambler, Chase, Jackson, 
Abbott, Detroit-Overland, 
Chalmers, Hudson, Reo. 
Mitchell, Great Western. 

Auto Tires Diamond—Goodyear. 

Speedometers Chicago Flexible Shaft Co. 


Toilet Articles...... Colgate. 
Cameras Kodaks. 
Soap Powders Old Dutch Cleanser. 
Piano Players Crown Player-Piano. 
Food Choppers..... Enterprise Mfg. Co. 
Ranges 
Telephones American Telegraph & Tele- 
phone Co. 
Occident Flour. 
Carpenter Morton Co. 
Campbell Varnish Stain. 
Talking Machines. . Victor Victrolas. 
Watches Howard—South Bend. 
Big Ben. 
Disston Saw Company. 
ee American Radiator Co. 
i Tone Brothers. 
Clothcraft Clothing. 
National Cloak & Suit Co. 
Fire Extinguishers. . Ajax Fire Extinguisher Co. 
ID Si6dn owas abe Roberts, Johnson & Rand. 
Mayer Boot & Shoe Co. 
National Lead Company. 


Besides these general accounts, many seed advertisers 
and advertisers in other lines also used both papers. 
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The General Advertiser Is Waking Up 
to the Value of Standard Farm Papers 


uring the past ten years, the 

‘ue of Iowa farm lands has in- 
creased 117%. The average 
calue of the farmer’s crop has 
sewise made an amazing in- 
crease. The Iowa farmer buys 
rictically everything the city 
man buys in the line of both ne- 

sities and luxuries. He plays 
a much more important part in 
the commercial world than the 
average city man. In Iowa, the 
big trade of the merchant is farm 
trade, and the merchant depends 
for his prosperity on the trade of 
the farmer. He is entitled to and 
should have the _ co-operation 
which farm paper advertising will 
produce. The manufacturer hav- 
ing a product for which there is 
a real genuine need cannot af- 
ford to overlook cultivating the 
trade of the Iowa farmer and his 
family, as it means more to his 
dealer than the trade of any other 
class. A careful investigation of 
the territory will convince any 
general advertiser that he can 
give his dealers the greatest pos- 
sible help by advertising in farm 
papers that are of real help to the 
reader, 


THE BEST CLASS OF FARM 
HOMES ARE REACHED 
BY WALLACES’ FARMER. 
MORE IOWA FARMERS 
PAY THEIR OWN MONEY 


THAN FOR ANY OTHER 
IOWA WEEKLY FARM 
PAPER. Its circulation is built 
up strictly on the merits of the 
paper. It is the only Iowa, and 
one of the few farm papers pub- 
lished that has always required 
payment in advance for subscrip- 
tions, stopping when the time is 
out. It has standing with its 
readers,—standing with its ad- 
vertisers such as no other Iowa 
farm paper enjoys. Take a copy 
of WALLACES’ FARMER, look 
it over carefully, note the large 
number of questions from our 
subscribers which are answered 
each week. They look to it for 
advice and help. Note the clean- 
ness of the advertising carried. 
WALLACES’ FARMER is not 
merely a publication—in Iowa it 
is “practically an institution” as 
one advertiser has put it. We 
invite you to look the paper over 
most critically. It has ability to 
serve the advertiser and _ sub- 
scriber alike as few farm papers 
can serve. The quality of circu- 
lation insures success to the ad- 
vertiser who uses it judiciously. 
Write for a copy of WAL- 
LACES’ FARMER to-day, look 
it over carefully, and you will be 
convinced that we have not over- 
stated the facts. We will gladly 
answer any questions you desire 
to ask with regard to the paper, 


FOR WALLACES’ FARMER 


WALLACES’ FARMER 


Des Moines, lewa 


the circulation, distribution, ete. 


George W. Herbert, Inc. 
600 First Nat. Bank Bldg. 
Chicago, Ill. ; 
Western Representatives 


Wallace C. Richardson, Inc. 
41 Park Row 

New York City 

Eastern Representatives 


STANDAR 
ee 
Qe” 
THE ONLY IOWA PAPER THAT IS A MEMBER 
OF THE STANDARD FARM PAPER ASSOCIATION 


Henry Wallace, the Best Known Agricultural Writer in America—Editor. 
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realized, however, that the aver- 
age consumer needs detailed in- 
structions in the use of a new 
commodity, so an explanation was 
given of the proper method of 
firing, the amount of coke to use 
at a time, how to arrange the 
drafts, etc. 

Backing up the advertisements 





THE MOST IMPORTANT SUBJECT NOW 
IS THE QUESTION OF FUEL 


learn a advantages, 


THE UNITED GAS & ELECTRIC CO. 


New Albany 
aise 
ONE OF THE EDUCATIONAL COKE ADS 


Jeffersonville 





were three booklets which went 
inte greater detail on all of these 
points than was possible in the 
ads. One was “Coke, the Best, 
Cheapest and Cleanest Fuel,” 
which discussed comparative 
costs principally; another was 
“How to Burn Genuine Gas 
Coke,” in which instructions in 
the operation of furnaces and the 
care of coke fires were given in 
great detail; and the third was a 
brief folder entitled simply 
“Coke,” and intended for more 
general distribution. 

The advertising was done in the 
Sunday issues of the Louisville 
Courier-Journal, which publishes 
a special North Side edition cir- 
culating in New Albany and Jef- 
fersonville, in both of which the 
United company does business. 
The ads were run most heavily in 
October and November, and were 
continued occasionally in Decem- 
ber and January. The newspaper 


INK 


advertising was followed uj by 
circular letters to prospects and 
the distribution of the folders and 
booklets by mail and through 
dealers. 

A special staff of  solici.ors 
was organized for the purpos. of 
making a house-to-house can. ass 
of the two towns. This sho ved 
the number of homes equij ped 
with furnaces, which were the 
principal prospective users 
coke. The lists were caret 
compiled, and while the solici 
booked all the business that cou 
be secured by an initial call, t 
principal object was securing 
accurate list of prospective 
tomers for the coke departm 
This list was then circularizec 
indicated, and with the new 
per advertising stimulating inic 
est, business developed at a rapi 
rate. 

It was stated above that a nu 
ber of booklets were distributed 
through dealers. This is a jfca- 
ture of the company’s campaign 





COKETS THE IDEAL FUEL FOR THE 


HOME, OFFICE OR STOREROOM 


“OPINIONS RIGHT 


OAD TO-DAY PROM JOUR DEA! 
WILL REALIZE THE SAVING ON YOUR FUEL BI 
CLEANLINESS. 


The United Gas & Electric Co. 


New Albany 


OR FROM US. YOY 
AND APPRECIATE ITS 


Jettersonvilie 





ARGUMENBATIVE NEWSPAPER COPY 


worth commenting upon, and 
suggests that the manufacturer 
who makes use of the accepted 
methods of distribution has a 
big initial advantage over the 
concern which tries to create its 
own channels of reaching the 
consumer. 
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The gas company appreciated 
the fact that the coal-dealers had 
a strong hold with their custom- 
‘rs, and that it would be difficult 
o pull them away. On the other 
hand, it was seen that it would 
simplify matters greatly if the 
equipment of the coalmen were 
wailable for handling deliveries, 
is the company had only a few 
yagons and did not care to in- 
est a: large sum in equipment. 
onsequently an arrangement 
vas made with the coalmen 
vhereby they were given a lib- 
ral discount from the retail 
rice, which enabled them to de- 
iver the coke and still have a 
iargin of profit equal to, if not 
reater than, that which they 
would make on coal. 

The result of this was that the 
dealers became enthusiastic boost- 
rs for coke, instead of ardent 
knockers. If anyone inquired 
ibout the advantages of coke, the 
lealers told them without winc- 
ng, and took the order cheerfully. 
They put in window displays of 
coke made of samples furnished 


by the company, and aided in the 
distribution of the booklets. The 
advertising of the company in- 
variably stated, “Order through 
your dealer or from us,” so that 
the coal retailer saw that the ex- 
ploitation would direct business 
to them as well as to the gas com- 
pany. They have expressed them- 
selves as being pleased with the 
arrangement, which has turned 
out to be mutually satisfactory. 
The results of the second sea- 
son’s efforts, just being completed, 
were much more satisfactory 
than during the first winter; but 
this was to be expected, inas- 
much as the burden of educating 
the community was heavier dur- 
ing the beginning of the cam- 
paign. It turned out, however, 
that consumers who were sold the 
first season came back next time 
without solicitation, indicating 
that the business was permanent, 
The company, in spite of the 
heavy expense of building up the 
demand through _ solicitation, 
newspaper advertising and cir- 
cularization, is thoroughly pleased 











The - 
George L.Dyer Company 


4.2 Broadway 
- New York 


@ 


Newspaper Magazine Street Car 
and Billboard Advertising 
Business Literature 
Publicity and Merchandising Counsel 
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with the results, and expects to 
continue its offorts, 

“I believe,” said Mr. Waite in 
discussing the situation, “that 
every gas company ought to he 
able to market its coke in its own 
community. This plan gives it 
an immediate and easy outlet, and 
also increases the profit on 
handling the coke, or, to put it 
differently, enables gas to be pro- 
duced more economically. When 
it is realized that public service 
corporations frequently operate 
upon rather narrow margins, an 
improvement in this respect is 
worth working for, and we 
believe that in a short time wé 
shall be able to sell in New AIl- 
bany and Jeffersonville all the 
coke which we produce.” 

While gas is used for heating 
purposes to some extent, this use 
is not being greatly encouraged 
by the gas companies, which con- 
centrate their efforts on the sale 
of gas for cooking purposes; and 
inasmuch as houses which are 
equipped to burn coke could not 
use gas, and vice versa, it was not 
assumed that the company was 
advocating a competitive material 
when it was educating consumers 
to burn coke in preference to all 
other materials. On the contrary, 
it was believed that the point of 
contact established by the gas 
company with consumers through 
the saie of coke would strengthen 
its position when it came to sell- 
ing gas for cooking purposes, 
which is now generally regarded 
as the logical and exclusive field 
of the gas company of the future. 

: a 


THAYER BUYS ANOTHER PUB- 
LICATION 


The Polo Monthly and Clubman, for- 
merly published by the Clubman Pub- 
ishing Company, has been acquired by 
the John Adams Thayer Corporation, 
ublishers of The Smart Set Magazine. 
t is Mr. Thayer’s intention to change 
the name of his new paper to Polo 
and the Country Clubman, and devote 
it to the interests of outdoor sports. 

i 


Kenton Harman, for several years 
office manager of Street & Finney, has 
resigned from that post to look after 
personal interests in Central America. 
He will be succeeded by S. O. Landry, 
office manager for Charles W. Hoyt, of 
New Haven, for some time past, and 
formerly with the Chambers Agency, of 
New Orleans. 
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FIRST CONSIDERATIONS 1: 
GETTING DISTRIBUTION 


SOME GENERAL STANDARDS THA 
SHOULD GUIDE THE WOULD-BE AI 
VERTISER—THE CHOICE OF ME 
DIUMS NOT SO EASY AS IT MA 
SEEM—ESTABLISHING THE POLIC 
TO BE FOLLOWED WITH DEALERS 


By R. E. 


Advertising Manager 
Biederman 


Fowler, 
of the Print: 
Company, 
Ohio. 


Cleveland, 


III. 

In previous articles we have de 
cided upon our analysis of th 
product and we have decided up 
on the field our product is tc 
cover. We now approach th¢ 
scheme of distribution that we in- 
tend to employ and the mediums 
through which we expect to edu- 
cate the people of our field, so 
that they will recognize the desir- 
able qualities of our merchandise. 

The scheme of distribution di- 
vides itself into three major 
divisions:- First, direct to con- 
sumer, through mail order; sec- 
ond, from factory to retailer to 
consumer; third, from factory to 
jobber, to retailer to consumer. 
Each of these major divisions in 
turn divide themselves into the 
divisions of local, territorial and 
national distribution, each differ- 
ing somewhat from the others, but 
with the burden of gaining dis- 
tribution placed on the shoulders 
of personal salesmanship and ad- 
vertising. With the entrance of 
these two closely allied factors 
into the scheme we must of neces- 
sity take into consideration the 
media through which our plan of 
distribution is to be worked out. 

Hold fast to your analysis of 
the field. You'll need every scrap 
of information that you have ac- 
quired, for many men of plausible 
words will strive to show you that 
the particular medium they repre- 
sent is the only one that will suc- 
cessfully market your product. 

You will be offered all kinds of 
mediums. Daily papers, magazine 
and street-car solicitors will camp 
on your trail. 

“Business counselors” will tell 
you the value of the personal ap- 

(Continued on. page 33) 
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The newer, cheaper, surer way to reach the men who buy machin- 
ery and equipment for America’s 5600 coal mines is to put your 
ad in 


COAL AGE 


The Paper The Coal Field Was Waiting For 


As long as coal is a necessity, 
coal mining will be a necessity— 
And as long as that business 
lasts, coal mining machinery and 
supplies must be bought to carry 
on the actual work of this great 
industry— 


And as long as this is true 
COAL AGE is going to be a ne- 
cessity to the manufacturers of 
coal mining equipment and ma- 
chinery— 


Because it reaches the men who 
do the buying— 


The superintendents, foremen, 
mine managers, mining engin- 
eers—those are the men who 
must be sold to. 


And they are the men who sub- 
scribe for and read COAL AGE. 
7,000 of them buy, read and be- 
lieve in a paper less than six 
months old. It’s a circulation 
record for technical papers—and 
some indication of the need of a 
good paper in the coal field. 


Put Your Advertising Proposition Up To Us 


Let the Make-It-Pay Department of COAL AGE study into your 
selling proposition and put up a campaign to you. No charge for 
this service—will you use it? Drop a line to start things now. 


© 








The five great, quality circulation en- 
gineering papers of the Hill Publish- 
ing Company are: 


The Engineering and Min- 


ing Journal (1866) 


Devoted to Metal Mining and Metal- 
lurgy. Circulation 10,000, 


Engineering News (1874) 
The Standard Paper of Civil En- 
gineering. Circulation 18,750. 


American Machinist (1877) 


Devoted to the Work of Machinery 
Construction. Circulation 27,250, 


Power (1880) 


Devoted to the Generation and 
Transmission of Power. Circulation 


) Coal Age (1911) 


Devoted to Coal Mining and Coke 
Manufacture. Circulation 7,000. 


HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


505 Pearl Street, New York 
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ANALYSIS SHOWING SCHEME OF DISTRIBUTION 


( National Publication 
on Vv. 
Catalogues. 
Mailing Lists. 
Follow-up Letters. 
Local Solicitors. 
Mail-order Clubs. 
\Special Offers. 
(Newspaper Adv. 
Bill Boards. 
Street Cars. 
Catalogues. 
Mailing Lists. 
Direct to Consumer Follow-up Letters. 


b Special Offers. 
Mail Order 


National < 


Local Solicitors, 
\ Mail-order Clubs. 





Sectional Magazine 





v 
Newspaper Adv. 
Bill Boards. 
Street Cars. 

Territorial eee, (Trade Pap rs 
Follow- ue Letters. Catalogues. j 
Mailing Lists. Follow-up [etters, 
Special Offers. Mailing Lists. 
Local Solicitors. Posters. 
Mail-order Clubs. Street “<< Cards, 

, dina Window Cards. 

oe To Dealer Window Suggestions. 


National Adv. Cuts. 


ica eae Copy. 
National —— Adv. Recon Assistance. 


Education of Education of Sales 
‘ Force. 
\Inquiries Referred, 





{ Catalogues. 
Follow-up Letters, 
To Consumer 4 Personal Letters. 
Samples. 
L Canvassers. 


rSalesmen 
Education of 

Orders from Canvassers. 

Newspaper Adv. 

Publishing List of Dealers. 

Bill Board Campaign. 

Dealer 4 Street Coe, Adv. 

Window Displays. 

“tay ti nog Education of Sales Force. 

to Consumer Demonstration if possible 
Adv. sent Consumers 

on Dealers Mailing List 


Catalog 

Follow- 

Samples i 
| possible. 





Newspaper Adv. 

[Bill Board Campaign. 
Street Car Adv. 

Window Displays. 
Consumer Demonstrations if possible. 
Canvassers, 

Catalogues. 

Follow-ups. 

\Samples if possible. 





Dealer Balance same as dealer. 


Sectional Magazines. 
Classification above. 
Territorial 


Balance same as 
Consumer classification above. 


Consumer 





{eiance Magazines. 


(Continued on page 32) 
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Where Do Your 








Customers Live? 








Many advertising campaigns in gen- 

eral mediums are aimed at the country 
broadcast, that is, the small town and big 
city territory are given the same argument. 
A great many products demand out of ne- 
cessity extra exploitation in the big cities 
for best returns, whereas an unlimited 
amount of advertising in the small town 
territory would not pay at all. 


According to the last census, over 46 

per cent. of the population live in the 
cities. This ratio is increasing yearly. If 
your market is in the city territory, for 
best results utilize some strong localized 
method of publicity to help your local 
dealer sell your product. 


The newspaper. by reason of fre- 

quency of insertion, opportunity for 
strong, terse argument, plus low cost of 
reaching people in their homes, offers by far 
the best advertising proposition. 


In Washington, Indianapolis, Montreal 

and Philadelphia a single appropria- 
tion in the following high grade home 
evening newspapers will bring you in touch 
with a majority of prosperous people in each 
community, all possible buyers of your 
goods: 


The Washington Star 
The Indianapolis News 
The Montreal Star 
The Philadelphia Bulletin 


For best results, concentrate in the 

markets where you can sell the most 
goods. Are you interested in any of the 
above cities? If so, I would like to tell you 
more about the local situation. Dan A. 
Carroll, Special Newspaper Representative, 
Tribune Building, New York. 
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ANALYSIS SITIOWING SCHEME OF DISTRIBUTION 


National Jobbers Mag. 
Trade Papers. 
National Magazine Ac . 
Manufacturers Salesn 

Jobber Personal Letters. 
Follow-up Propositio: 
Education of Jobbers’ + ilesmey, 
Orders taken by Mfr 
Salesmen given to | bbers 


National Mag. Adv. 

Trade Papers. 

Salesmen. 

Catalogues. , 

Follow-up Letters and | 
Dealer Bill Board Campaign. 
National Street Car Adv. 
Window Displays. 
Cuts. 
Education of Salespeople. 
Referring of Inquirers 
Personal Assistance. 








" 
National Mag. Adv. 

Bill Board Campaign. 
Street Car Adv. 

Dealers’ Window Displays. 
Consumer * Dealers’ Newspaper Adv. 
Catalogues. 

Follow-up Letters. 
gee, if possible. 











Canvassers. 


Samples if possible. 
Through Regular 


Channels : Newspaper Adv. 
Jobber to Retailer [ Salesmen, 
to Personal Calls. 
Personal Letters. 
Orders taken by Mfrs. Sales- 
men given to Jobbers. 
Follow-up Propositions. 
Education of Jobbers’ Salesmen. 


Consumer 
Jobber 
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Newspaper Ady. 

Local Bill Board Campaign. 

Local Street Car Campaign. 

Window Displays. 

Canvasser’s Orders from 
Consumers. 

Catalogues. 

Follow-up Letters. 

Publishing List of Dealers. 

Education of Sales Force. 

Adv. sent to Consumers. 
on Dealers Mailing List. 

Demonstrations—ifpossible. 











Newspaper Adv. 

Bill Board Campaign. 

Street Car Campaign. 

Dealer’s Window Displays. 
Consumer Demonstrations. 

Canvassers. 

Catalogues. 

Follow-ups. 

Samples if possible. 











bber 
| Territorial {esi {same as local above. 


Consumer 
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i in direct mail literature. 
‘hey will sing you the praises: ot 
» little two-cent stamp—tell you 
w it will carry your message to 
man behind the man, who 

--ns the checks, 

he trade press will begin ham- 
ring at your door, shouting that 

u must “line up the dealer.” 

novelty manufacturers will 
you of the advantage of hav- 
an ad on the desk or in the 
kets pf the retailers you hope 
interest. 
Vhile undergoing this siege, 

d fast to your analysis of the 

d. Let that be the yardstick 

which you measure the claims 
all these advertising prophets. 

f you decide on newspapers, 

gazines or the trade press, you 

| find yourself face to face with 
fact that you must now 
analyze every publication that is 
iiered to you. You must ascer- 

n its editorial policy; you must 

now its paid circulation; where 
this circulation goes; you must 
know how its subscriptions are 
obtained—whether premiums or 
bonuses have been offered; you 
must know the percentage of news- 
stand sales and what relation this 
percentage bears to the entire to- 
tal. You must examine the qual- 
ity of paper on which it is printed, 
the quality of art work used. Yes, 
even the plates must come under 
your observation and from all of 
this, together with your knowledge 
of the field, you must make up 
your list of mediums and hope you 
have done everything for the best. 

The distribution diagram is 
self-explanatory—it tells of those 
things that I believe should and 
could be incorporated in our cam- 
paign of distribution. 

I realize that it is open to criti- 
cism, that many men of many 
minds will hardly agree on one 
thing. But I feel sure that the 
majority will join me in saying 
that, crude as these diagrams may 
be, they are worthy of careful 
consideration. 

You have now the analysis of 
your product, the analysis of the 
field and the analysis of the 
scheme of distribution to be used, 
but no sales force. Without a 

(Continued on page 36) 














One 
Woman 


To get 
acquainted 

with one 
woman who 
reads the 
Woman’s Home 
Companion 
regularly, will 
give a better 
understanding 
of the 

Woman’s Home 
Companion 

as an 
advertising 
medium. 
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What would you think of a coal dealer, who would 
deliver you a ton of anthracite by one hundred 
messengers, carrying one hundred pails of limiied 
capacity, and leave standing idle in his yard a per- 
fectly good three-ton truck ? 


Sanity commission—Bloomingdale— 
straight jacket—wouldn’t you? 


All the dealer’s arguments, that clean little 
pails, carried by bright little messengers uni- 
formed in white, and with buttons brightly 
burnished, is a much more desirable way to 
deliver the coal, than by the common-sense 
method of a truck, would be unavailing— 
“he'd still be ‘clean daft.’ ” 


But there are a number of advertisers and 
advertising agents trying to use “bucket cir- 
culations” for “truck circulation” jobs. It is 
these advertisers and agents we want to reach 
and show what real circulation properly con- 
centrated and distributed can do. 


We do not “tout” the American Sunday 
(Monthly) Magazine as an advertising cure- 
all. Its circulation and the distribution there- 
of, however, render it a specific aid in most 
selling campaigns in which advertising is an 
important feature. 


True, our 2,000,000 circulation at $5.00 a 
line is attractive, and featured in our selling 
talk—but only, when with due regard to his 
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“natural market” tendencies, we can show an 
advertiser that our 2,000,000 circulation or the 
majority of it, is delivered in territories in 
which he is interested, and delivered into a 
sufficient number of homes in those territories 
to create “consumer demand” sufficiently great 
to prove “dealer profit.” 


This is the day of “applying” circulation be- 
fore buying, not buying circulation and trust- 
ing to luck it will apply itself later to your 
advantage. 


Don’t buy bulk circulation—make the 
representative spot it for you. Find out how 
‘much of it you can use. No advertising space 
worth while is ever sold in job lots, bulked 
indiscriminately, with the promise that the 
average will be good. 


The American Sunday (Monthly) Maga- 
zine will show down. It will spot its cir- 
culation for you in any territory, weak or 
strong. We want a part of every appropria- 
tion, which on proven strength we deserve. 


Send for Booklet “Facts.” 


More than 2,000,000—$5 per line 


American Sunday (Monthly) Magazine 
W. H. JOHNSON, Advertising Manager 


New York Office Chicago Office 
23 East 26th 8t. 908 Hearst Building 
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competent, well-trained, aggres- 
sive, intelligent sales force ali the 
work that you have done will be 
as naught. 

Select your men with care. Se- 
lect men who are capable of learn- 
ing. The man who cannot learn 
is not for you. It doesn’t follow 
that you must hire men who have 
been successful in selling the same 
line. I have seen men who had 
sold articles entirely foreign .to 
those of the house they were 
hired to represent, make a gilt- 
edge success at the new venture. 


GETTING THE RIGHT SALESMEN 


Sometimes I actually believe 
that it is better to bring in a 
sales force from the outside— 
men who have no precedents to 
look back at—and then train those 
men the way you want them to 
go, rather than to hire men who 
“know it all” from the start. 

Train these men so that they 
can analyze your product, your 
field, your mediums and your 
scheme of distribution as clearly, 
as concisely and as logically as 


you can and then you'll have a 
sales force that will make break- 


ing records a_ before-breakfast 
pastime. 

Your substructure, your founda- 
tion for the winning of a market, 
is complete, but there are other 
factors that will influence your 
success for better or for worse, 
and that you must now consider. 
The greatest of these factors is 
service. Flowing out of service 
on one hand you will find co- 
operation and on the other hand 
increased efficiency. 

Let us first speak of Service. 

Service has for ages been one 
of the underlying principles of 
human endeavor. To succeed one 
must serve, and to him who serves 
the best is given the fullest meas- 
ure of success. 

Service should be the keynote 
of your business. Service to the 
customer should be taught every 
employee, from the humblest of- 
fice boy to the president of your 
concern—service that takes into 
consideration the rights of the 
other man and which works 
harder for him than it does for 
the narrow interest of the firm. 


INK 


Flowing out. of service we 
co-operation—another word 
of latent possibilities. If 
product is to be sold through 
ers, co-operation will mean 
you will stand as the big bro 
of the retailer. The claims oi 
retailer and the aims of you 
are identical. You both are si 
ing for profit. If the deale: 
successful, you are successful. 
the dealer 1s making a profit, 
are also making a profit; for 
retailer must re-order and 
orders, to you, mean profit 
increased sales. 

Convince the dealer that you «re 
interested in him far beyond the 
amount of his initial order. it 
up nights planning new ways to 
capture the elusive dollar for the 
retailer and he will repay you in 
friendship and in an increased and 
permanent business, 

Flowing out of service on ‘he 
other hand we find increased cifi- 
ciency, which means_ increased 
man power, increased machine 
power. It means the new thought 
in relation to production. It 
medns the fitting of the right man 
to the task, then the education oi 
that man. It means cutting out 
the needless motions in the per- 
formance of a task. It means di- 
rect current thinking and direct 
current acting on the part of your 
brain staff. Jt means conservation 
of energy and the abolishment of 
the old rule of thumb methods. 

How often have you reaily 
used your brains in the hiring of 
employees? How many times 
have you or your superintendent 
taken the time to analyze an ap- 
plicant as to his or her fitness for 
the position? Oh, I know you 
have a very complete application 
blank that asks a whole lot of 
personal questions and that re- 
lates more to the applicant’s social 
or religious life than it does to 
your business. Did you ever find 
out in advance whether the girl 
you are hiring for that job which 
required good eyesight has astig- 
matism or not? Do you know how 
many left-handed people you have - 
in your employ doing everything 
left-handed? Do you know the 
production capacity of one of your 
machines and how much it is turn- 
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ng out in a day? Do you know 
ow many needless steps that man 
r girl is taking in the running 

f that machine? 

Have you any standard for 
udging a day’s work other than 

ur personal opinion or the word 

f your superintendent? 

If you can’t answer these ques- 

ons don’t talk to me about effi- 

ency. But begin right now to 
ink, to study, to plan and to 
1alyze your business. 

Efficiency applies with equal 

ree to your salesmen. It is 
ysolutely disheartening to see 

sme of the salesmen who are 
epresenting manufacturing  in- 
rests. 

We need salesmen who think, 

ilesmen who analyze, salesmen 
vho understand the art of ap- 
proach, salesmen who sell their 
nerchandise to stay sold. But be- 
fore we can have them we must 
lave owners who can think, own- 
ers who can analyze, owners who 
can educate. 

Competition says you must 
either be efficient or drop out, for 
modern business is a struggle of 
the survival of the fittest, a test 
of brains, of business ideas, of 
products and their distribution. 
And winning a market has become 
a gigantic game of chess with men 
and products as the kings and 
castles on the board of business 
life. Business growth and busi- 
ness supremacy are the stakes that 
go to the winner, 


te 


SPECIAL TRAIN TO DALLAS FOR 
REPRESENTATIVES’ CLUB 


The Representatives’ Club announces 
that arrangements have been made for 
a special train to the Dallas Conven- 
tion, leaving New York Thursday, May 
16. The train is to be reserved for 
members of the Representatives’ Club, 
their wives, friends, and members of 
other New York advertising organiza- 
tions. 

The “On to Dallas” Committee of 
the club is publishing a weekly folder 
for the purpose of stimulating inter- 
est in the Convention. 


<- se — 


The H, W. Kastor & Sons Advertising 
Agency is placing orders for the Wm. 
Gallaway Company’s advertising in a 
large list of agricultural and weekly 
publications. The business was formerly 
placed by the Taylor-Critchfield Cor- 
poration, 


FINDING THE POINT OF 
CONTACT 


WASTES IN CIRCULATION NOT SERI- 
OUS IF ADVERTISERS CAN HIT ON 
THE RIGHT APPEAL—“NEWS VAL- 
UES” IN ADVERTISING—CONCEN- 
TRATING ON PRODUCT AND PROS- 
PECTS TO FIND THE RIGHT NOTE 


By S. Roland Hall. 


The advertising manager of a 
big automobile-tire concern 
threshed out some interesting con- 
clusions at the February meeting 
of one of the Eastern advertising 
clubs. 

Unlike some other big adver- 
tisers, this advertiser has his con- 
sumer field well defined. That a 
reader of a publication has money 
means nothing to this advertiser. 
It is true that strong advertising 
of automobile tires may have 
some effect on the readers who 
do not to-day own automobiles 
but who may own them some day, 
but, practically speaking, only 
automobile-owners can be ex- 
pected to buy automobile tires. 
Lists of such men are kept fairly 
well up-to-date in this advertiser's 
office. He does not have to guess, 
therefore, how many possible pur-. 
chasers there are for him in Chi- 
cago, Boston, Philadelphia, or any 
other city. 

This advertiser analyzes a news- 

paper circulation and finds that 
less than five per cent of the cir- 
culation reaches automobile own- 
ers; ninety-five per cent is prac- 
tically wasted—for present pur- 
poses at least. 

“Yet,” says this advertising 
manager, “the waste does not 
worry me. After all is said and 
done I can reach my prospects 
cheaply enough. The only thing 
that gives me great concern is the 
working out of an appeal—an 
argument—that will catch these 
automobile-owners and convince 
them.” 

Getting the point of contact— 
that was his great problem; and 
that will continue to be the great 
problem of most advertisers. 

It is probably fortunate for both 
advertisers’ and publishers’ peace 
of mind that usually we do not 
know how few readers, compara- 
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tively, are caught and held by any 
given advertisement—that we 
have no delicate instrument to 
apply to a piece of copy and test 
its drawing power. 

It takes only a little figuring to 
prove that, in a good medium, we 
do not have to attract a large 
proportion of the readers in order 
to make an advertisement profit- 
able. There is little room for 
argument as to the comparative 
merits of a piece of copy that ap- 
peals strongly to a certain class of 
people—provided the class is not 
too small—and the piece of copy 
that aims at all classes. It is the 
old story of the rifle and the shot- 
gun. <A_ large correspondence 
school, with an experience in ad- 
vertising in scores of general pub- 
lications as well as scores of class 
publications, has demonstrated its 
ability to get returns more cheaply 
by the class publications in which 
its appeals are concentrated and 
specific; and this despite the fact 
that the rate-cost per thousand 
readers is very much higher in 
the class publications. It is just 


easier to get the point of contact 


in the class publication—that’s all. 

The thing that makes so much 
advertising commonplace and in- 
effective is simply that there has 
not been enough concentration— 
enough specialization—to get the 
proper point of contact. 

It is tiresome to listen to the 
talk of those who would have us 
believe that it is a great job to 
get the right sort of advertising 
story read if it happens to be 
more than a few sentences. Get- 
ting the story read is no job if 
the appeal is right. Look how 
the great department stores have 
women trained to look for and 
read their huge advertisements. 
How did they do it? By talking 
styles and bargains and giving in- 
teresting descriptions of the things 
that are near to woman’s heart. 

The things she is going to have 
for next Sunday’s dinner are as 
interesting to the housekeeper 
as any bit of news in the news 
columns. My next suit, the auto- 
mobile or motor boat that I hope 
to buy some day, the file I need 
for my office—these things are 
all as vital to me as most of the 
things that come within the range 


of my interest. Just find the point 
of contact and you have me going, 

A paper manufacturer argues 
adroitly in his advertisements that 
it is bad taste to use business let- 
terheads for purely social notes— 
that it is effeminate in a man to 
borrow a sheet of soft or tinted 
paper from his wife or his ste- 
nographer. We men know that 
this is true, and we smile as the 
shots go home. I did; and | 


Trouble With 
Baby’s Food? 
Get Holstein Milk 


q@ If you are having trouble to find the 
food that just suits your baby, probably 
the simplest way out of your difficulty 
is to try Holstein milk. Many have 
found it so—and the reason is just here 
—ease of digestion. Holstein milk does 
not form a hard, tough curd in the 
baby’s delicate little stomach. Other 
milks do. Most of them are too heavily 
loaded with fat, and’ fat is grease, 
and grease is not ‘suitable for your baby 
or any other baby to eat. The milk of 
a Holstein cow is very different from 
other milks, but it digests in a baby’s 
stomach in much the same way and 
with the same ease that mother’s milk 
digests. 

4 Ask the doctor. 

Q Will supply you Holstein milk for 
your baby, in sterilized bottles, at 10 
cents a quart. Daily deliveries. Phone 
308 Main. 


Clover Hill Dairy 


HARTFORD ROAD 
A a a a ae mR 


AN AD THAT CANNOT FAIL TO ATTRACT 
THE MOTHERS 


ordered some of that “stationery 
of a gentleman.” 

“Are You Going to Build?” is 
the headline of a little 2-inch ad- 
vertisement before me. That little 
pertinent, direct question makes 
instant connection with the eyes 
and minds of those who are plan- 
ning to build; no large advertise- 
ment is needed in order to give 
that architect the attention of the 
people he is after. 

Look at the Holstein Milk ad- 
vertisement. Do you know any 
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Brooklyn. Queen o y Home City Markets 


Nature’s geography has au- 

‘omatically segregated the people in the world’s 

oreatest metropolis, so that the most desirabie por- 

tion of the New York Market can be reached by 

advertisers at an unprecedentedly small quality cost 
per family. 

Brooklyn is nearer Manhattan’s business 
sections than much of Manhattan itself; yet Brooklyn is different 
from typical Manhattan as Pasadena, Cal., is different from 
Hartford, Conn. Many years ago, when the river dividing Brook- 
lyn from Manhattan was (from lack of crossing facilities) as 
good as ten miles of distancé, New Yorkers who wanted real homes 
began to move there to enjoy lawns and real homes. 


Now the home 





character of practically all the immense 
Brooklyn area is go assured that even many 
additional bridg’es and tunnels have not 
changed it; have only emphasized and en- 
larged it. Brooklyn’s density of population 
is 41.9, as compared with Manhattan’s 182.1. 
Brooklyn’s population has increased by over 
half a million in ten years: it is now 1,750,000, 


Study the out- 
line map of distance radius here shown— 
it is one of the first things necessary to 
understand about Brooklyn: its surprising 
closeness to Manhattan, yet its strong inde- 
pendent individuality; representing a highly 
fortunate selection from the heterogeneous 
mass of New York population. 











And because of 
this strong individuality the Brooklyn news- 
napers, through their famously thorough attention to local interests, 
are the only effective means of reaching the family reading table of 

3rooklynites. 


. Brooklyn Daily Eagle 
Brooklyn Freie Presse Brooklyn Citizen 
Brooklyn Daily Times — Brooklyn Standard Union 


Onl nly Bi coklyn Paper s Cover Br oki Homes 
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more effective way of getting a 
mother’s attention than by the use 
of those four words, “Trouble 
With Baby’s Food?” I surely do 
not. I regard this as a practically 
perfect point-of-contact example; 
about the only change I could 
suggest for improvement would 
be making a central display o1 
“Get Holstein Milk,’ so as to 
leave that point-of-contact head- 
line standing out a little more 
strongly than it now does as part 
of a three-line heading. These 
Holstein advertisements are 
nearly all fine examples; a sec- 
ond piece of this copy starts off 
with “Another Baby Saved by 
Holstein Cows’ Milk.” Here the 
headline has something of news 
value in it. The strength of the 
testimonial advertisement, once 
used so generally and still an ef- 
fective style, lies in the news value 
of the headings. 

I fear we too often forget that 
advertising is news 


INK 


tising man can’t beat this pan, 
When he knows the trouble: 
Mr. Prospective Customer, know 
his circumstances, knows how | 
is likely to reason about 
things he needs or is considei 
buying, he will not lack point 
contact. 

A letter headed “A Way to 
crease Your Advertising Recei 
caught the attention of a g 
proportion of busy publish 
though the time-honored “filli 
in” of name and address was « 
pensed with. Why? Because 
most all publishers are ever con 
cerned about methods of incre 
ing their advertising receipts, 
you have only to hint that yo 
have a sane plan of that kind : 
order to get attention. 

The Brill Bros. advertisem: 
referring to Lew Dockstade’: 
dress coat makes a hit with many 
men just because many men use 
their dress clothes so infrequently 





when well written 





—and that business 
news may be made 
as interesting as 


any other kind of 


news. The Heinz 
people gave us a 
fine example of 
how an _ advertiser 
can cash in on the 
interest people have 
in a current subject 
when they jumped 
into the benzoate 
of soda campaign, 
announced their 
own policy and 
hammered away 
while the interest 
was strong on that 
subject. 

There is just one 
to get hold of 
point - of - contact 








Is Your Full Dress Coat 
Cut Like Lew Dockstader’s? 


You know, the coat he wears is almost as funny as his 
famous monologue, no doubt you've had a good. laugh 
over it yourself. 
But—has it ever occurred to you that your own dress 
coat, which has stood by you many winters aad summers, 
may be almost as different from the dress ‘coat of to-day 
as Dockstader’s coat is different fram yours? Just 
compare your coat with that of your smart looking 
neighbor at the theatre, the club or the dinner, or better 
still, come to one of our stores, see and slip into a dress 
coat—a dress coat of to-day and to-morrow—smart, 
aceful, symmetrical and comfortable—as different 
rom your dress coat as chalk is from cheese. 


Dress Coats, $19.00 and more. Dinner Coats, $17.00 and more. 
See our new Opera Overcoats for Dress Wear. 
Call for our Booklet “Authentic Dress Hints” 


3 8 
BROADWAY, at 49th ST. 279 BROADWAY, nr. Chambers St. 


47 CORTI.ANDT ST., near Greenwich. 
UNION SQUARE, 14th Street,» West of Broadway. 


125TH ST., at 3d Ave. 














appeals, and_ that 
is to keep close to 
your subject and to 
the people that you can reason- 
ably hope to do business with. 
The most successful editors are 
those who keep a type in mind 
and who are continually ask- 
ing themselves if certain pro- 
posed features will please. that 
type of person The adver- 


TOUCHING MASCULINE PRIDE IN THE POINT OF CONTACT 


that the coats and vests get out 
of date before becoming worn. 
The writer of the advertisement 
was keen-sighted enough to see 
this—to see that a man is not 
proud of his old-style coat—and 
so the appeal is a pointed one. 
(Continued on page 44) 
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PEOPLE’S 
POPULAR 
MONTHLY 


CERTAINTIE® 


Who Gets the Money? 


City people are spending a tremendous amount of money to cover 
e bare cost .of living. 

W ho gets it? 

Not the butcher nor grocer; they are merely brokers. 

They pass the money on to the producer. 

That’s the farmer. 

He gets the money. 

_ High cost of living for city people means a big cash income for the 
farmer. 

That’s why in ten years the value of farm lands and buildings in the 
United States has increased 108%. 

Prosperity for the farmer means prosperity for the small town. More 
than half of all goods sold in towns of 10,000 or less goes to the 
farmer. When the farmer has money, the small town gets it. That’s 
about the only place the farmer ‘has to spend his money. 

High prices for food stuffs have made living a burden to city people, 
but have made the farmers wealthy and the small towns prosperous. 

These simple facts are tremendously significant to the national ad- 
vertiser. 

If you want to sell goods, go where the money is. 

Don’t limit your appropriation to the crowded city where 78% of 
the people have a constant struggle to pay the grocer and butcher. 

Advertise to the rural and small town homes. The People’s Popular 
Monthly reaches 525,000 of them in the great wealth producing Circle 
of Certainties. 

Every issue sees several new national advertisers represented in its 
columns. 

It’s time for you to investigate this livest of powerful advertising 
mediums. 


People’s Popular Monthly 


DES MOINES, IOWA : 
. RHODES, Davin D. Lez, 

1017 Unity Bldg., 1702 Flatiron Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. C, A. Cour, New York City. 
409 Globe Democrat Bldg., 

R. R. Rive, St. Louis, Mo. O. G. Davis, 
711 Globe Bidg., 306 Gumbel Bldg., 
Minneapolis, Minn. Kansas City. Mo. 
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The Doctor’s Influence 

In every community the influ- 
ence of the physician is far reach- 
ing. Every doctor has his own 






































circle made up of those who look 
to him for advice and guidance 
on every conceivable topic. Thus, 
many a worthy product secures 
its introduction to the home or 
family circle through the physi- 
cian’s recommendation, or con- 
versely fails of such introduction 
because it never has been brought 
to his attention. The conclusion 
is obvious. 





























Insure Your Results 


At moderate cost the “Big Six” 
can help any firm with a sound 
and meritorious proposition to 
secure the patronage and _ co- 








operation of the medical profes- 
sion. Reaching over 100,000 dif- 
ferent doctors every month—the 
cream of the profession—the “Big 
Six” have been the secret of not 





a few of the country’s biggesi 
successes. Using the “Big Six” 
insures the success of your cam- 
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INTERSTATE 
MEDICAL 
JOUR 


Efficiency 








The Doctor as a Buyer 


Owing to the scrupulous atten- 
tion physicians are forced to give 
to their personal appearance they 
are the most extensive buyers of 
clothing, hats, haberdashery, 
shoes and everything else well 
equipped men require. No other 
class of men has more varied 
needs—or is so able to gratify 
them. One automobile firm alone 
has sold over 17,000 motor cars 
to physicians! Think what this 
means!! 
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(7 
No Waste Circulation 


Every copy of the six leading 
journals which constitute’ the 
“Big Six” goes to a busy prosper- 
ous doctor—a man who is not 
only a remarkable buyer himself, 
but one who wields a powerful 
influence on the purchases of 
countless others. In a_ word, 
reaching the 100,000 and over in- 
fluential doctors who read and 
preserve every copy of the “Big 
Six,” also means reaching under 
the most favorable conditions 
their 30,000,000 patients! This au- 
dience awaits you! 

































































MEDICAL PUBLISHERS 
S. D. CLOUGH, Secretary 
Ravenswood Sta. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 
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The manufacturer of a dental 
specialty wanted to use an 
“opener” something like this: 
“You have tried all the others. 
Now try C .’ Said his ad- 
vertising counselor: “That seems 
commonplace. Can’t we hit on 
something in the way of a daily 
problem with dentists—something 
that will make the average dentist 
say, ‘That’s so’ or, ‘That’s what I 
want’ when he sees our appeal? 
You areadentist. Tell me some of 
the trying things in the work.” 

“The come-backs get on my 
nerves more than anything else,” 
replied the advertiser. 

“We have it,” said the copy 
man; “we will say ‘C——— elim- 
inates the come-backs.” And the 
appeal proved to be a winner. 

But it usually takes digging to 
get the proper point of contact. 
.A big department-store man was 
in the children’s-clothing section 
of his store looking for a point of 
contact. The head of the depart- 
ment was giving out excellent de- 
scriptions of quality, style, etc. 
But none of these points stood 


out strongly enough to please the 


Finally he blurted out: 
“Say, tell me—what’s the big 
thing in the way? When women 
can buy these clothes for the kid- 
dies at such prices, why don’t all 
of them come here?” “That’s 
easy,” replied the head, “the old 
habit of buying the material and 
making up the clothes is too 
strong.” “Aha!” said the ad man, 
with a sense of relief, “that clears 
the thing up.” And his point of 
contact for that advertisement was 
the idea that it was time and 
labor wasted to make up chil- 
dren’s clothes when they could be 
bought ready-made in such variety 
and at such low prices at Blank’s. 

Some one has recently written 
that you had better not write a 
so-called sales letter unless you 
have a strong idea for an opener. 
The same thing could as appro- 
priately be said of an advertise- 
ment in a periodical, for unless 
you have a point of contact that 
can be brought out in the headline, 
the opening paragraph or the 
illustration, your chance of con- 
necting with the roving attention 
and of holding restless interest 
is very small indeed. 


ad man. 


INK 


CREATING A DEMAND F 
A BETTER PRODUCT 


THOSE WHO CAN AFFORD ARTI 
PRODUCTS OFTEN DO NOT W 
THEM—HOW A FURNITURE ( 
CERN REACHES THE NOU\ 
RICHE—COPY WHICH PRACTICA 
SELECTS ITS AUDIENCE 


By James W, Egbert. 


The concern which make 
product which appeals to 
artistic sense in a high deg-ve 
has a peculiar problem to mec: 
the fact that those who lik« 
frequently haven’t the price, au 
those who have the price doi’ 
want it. The painters of pictures 
the writers of poetry, the gri< 
composers, all have felt it, to 
greater or less extent, and the 
manufacturer of a product whose 
chief appeal is to the esthetic 
sense feels it. If good taste only 
went in due proportion to wealth, 
the problem of selling artistic 
goods would be vastly simplified. 

There are products on_ the 
market to-day which are prac- 
tically side-tracked because of 
that discrepancy between taste and 
wealth. Intrinsically they are as 
high as quality can make them;, 
they would appeal to vast num- 
bers of persons; but simply be- 
cause they are so high in quality, 
the price is beyond the reach of 
the great majority of those in- 
terested. And in order to place 
them upon a paying basis it is 
necessary either to cheapen the 
product so as to bring down the 
price, or educate people to want 
them who do have the price. 

As a general rule it is a great 
deal easier to fit the product to 
the existing demand than it is to 
create a new demand for the 
product. But sometimes condi- 
tions in an industry are such that 
it seems necessary to place the 
class of products on a, higher 
plane instead of a lower—when 
future profits depend upon a de- 
mand for a better product in- 
stead of a cheaper one. 

That seems to be exactly the 
condition in the furniture indus- 
try to-day, if we are to trust 
such an authority as O. H. L. 
Wernicke, president of The Macey 
Company. A recent address of 
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is, delivered to the furniture 
anufacturers, is a plea for the 
ducation of the public taste in 
urniture as the only means of 
ling more and better furniture. 
The degree of increased intelli- 
ence,” he said, “with which con- 
umers may judge and discuss 
1e fine points of furniture, and 
od taste, will determine the de- 
‘ee of increased furniture con- 
imption in the future; and this 
itire problem is squarely up to 
iose who are engaged in the 
anufacture and production of 
rniture.” 
Boiled down, the problem re- 
Ives itself into this: how to 
‘rsuade those people who can 
ford it to exercise better taste 
in the selection of furniture? 
The Grand Rapids Furniture 
ompany of New York has gone 
about it with a frank appeal to 
ihe class of people sometimes 
called the nouveau riche—with 
plenty of money but lacking good 
taste and good judgment. The 
company wants to reach the man 
who builds a palatial home, trust- 
ing to the educated taste of the 
architect as regards the actual 
building, but when it comes to the 
furnishings must follow his own 
desire for the gaudy and the 
bizarre. It wants to reach those 
who lease beautiful and harmoni- 
ous apartments, only to fill the 
rooms with furniture monstrosi- 
ties, which promote neither com- 
fort nor satisfaction. 


ATTRACT THE PROSPECTIVE BUYER 
TO STORE 


The immediate object of the ad- 
vertising is not to create good 
taste from the printed page—an 
obvious impossibility—nor to at- 
tract attention to any particular 
pieces or sets of furniture, but to 
create the impression that the 
New York store of the Grand 
Rapids Furniture Company is the 
“proper place” to select furniture. 
After the customer is once gotten 
into the store, the real process of 
educating her taste begins. 

Copy is run in magazines which 
reach the fashionable house- 
holder, and in the New York dailv 
newspapers which have Wall 
street and upper Fifth avenue cir- 

(Continued on page 48) 





The 
Birmingham 
Ledger 


The average circulation 
of THE BIRMINGHAM 
LEDGER for the year 1911 
was 26,377 copies daily. For 
the month of January, 1912, 
it was 27,331 copies daily. 


During the month of Feb- 
ruary the total advertising 
space carried by the three Bir- 
mingham dailies, in inches, 
was as follows: 


The Ledger 30,735; The 
News 209,832; Age Herald 
= Note The Ledger’s 
ead. 


Also bear in mind The Led- 
ger carries no whiskey, beer 
or objectionable medical copy 
and that in the above figures 
there are 3281 inches credited 
to The News for liquor and 
advertising doctors and 1641 
inches credited to The Age 
Herald on the same classifica- 
tions, 


We are at your service any 
time, any where. 


THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 
Advertising Representatives 
Brunswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 
Bldg., Chicago; Chemical 
Bldg., St. Louis. 
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Enter Chicago Examiner 


After half a century, the Chicago Tribune, 
in February, 1912, takes second place. It is 
beaten by the Chicago Examiner in the two 
most important branches of the newspaper 
business—total display advertising, by col- 
umns, and total department store advertising, 
not only by columns, but by actual /ineage. 
Here are the official figures taken from the 
Washington Press, that independent audit 
company. 








DEPARTMENT STORE ADVERTISING, FEB., 197 
EXAMINER - 88,531 Lines | TRIBUNE - - 86,779 Lines 








TOTAL DISPLAY ADVERTISING, FEBRUARY, 191 
EXAMINER, 1457.97 Columns* | TRIBUNE, 1445.60 Cols 


* The Washington Press reports’ for February further show that the Examiners 
gain in display advertising was 103.09 columns of 300 lines, or 110.45 column 
of 280 lines, whi ch is the Examiner’s column length. This 110.45 column git 
is the grez atest gain of any Chicago newspaper, either morning or afternoon 








The reason for the. above is very simple. 
The circulation of the Chicago Examiner 
among the buying classes has become so great 
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—-As Leader 


that advertising supremacy is naturally bound 
‘0 follow circulation supremacy. 


By the official figures of the As- 
sociation of American Adver- 
the Chicago Examiner’s net 
paid Sunday circulation for De- 
cember, 1911, is 546,008. This is 
200,000 more than the claimed cir- 
on of the next Sunday paper. 


tisers 


culat 
The Examiner’s city circulation, 
during week-days, by the same 
oficial figures has averaged 186,- 
731 during the last six months of 
1911. This is 65,000 more than 
the claimed city circulation of 
the next paper. 


Of the twelve department stores 
in Chicago, the Washington Press 
February report shows that the 
Examiner gained in every one of 
them, its total gain over February, 
1911, being 22,779 lines. The next 
paper Jost in nine of these depart- 
ment stores. 


Incidentally, the Examiner is the 
only Chicago morning newspaper 
which carries all the State Street 
department stores in its week-day 
issues. 


To people whose business it is to study and 
to understand the rise and fall of news- 
papers, the above facts are fraught with the 


greatest significance. 


It is the first chapter 


in the new era of journalism in Chicago. 
The succeeding chapters will be told as the 


months of 1912 roll on. 
The scenes have — 


iner grow. 


Watch the Exam- 


Enter Chen Examiner | 


—As Leader 
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culation. Full pages are used in 
the magazines, and twelve-inch, 
double-column spaces in the news- 
papers. To get as far away as 
possible from the conventional 
furniture advertising, no illustra- 
tions are used in the newspaper 
copy, and the magazine ads bear 
illustrations which seem _ orna- 
mental designs rather than pic- 
tures of something for sale. 
Some of the copy is astonishing 
10 anyone not in the secret of its 





The BROTHERS ADAM 
and their FURNITURE 


HE late XVIII Century English Dining Room, with 

Ta TAA \ts square paned windows and slender, pilastered 

walls, oft-umes owed sts main charm to appealing 

Mamees «simplicity and classical refinement of the Fura: 

ture designed by those famous architects, the Brothers Adam 

When reproduced tor modern uses, this Adam Furniture 

will sevitably fail of sts effect unless, as ss the case with our 

Reproductions. it is fashioned with a carelul regard for its 
exquisite fmnush in every detail 

Our Furniture 1s to be had only at our Galleries in New 
York, We have 10 branches. 














PRESYENET ITTY 


ONE OF THE “CLASSY” INVITATION ADS 


limited appeal. Here is the text 
of one of the newspaper ads: 


AS TO THE PLENISHING 

OF THE SLEEPING 

CHAMBER 

That air of blithe  tran- 
quillity which distinguishes the 
well-ordered Sleeping Chamber 
is often to be ascribed to the 
individuality displayed in the 
choice of its Furniture. 
Whether the wished-for ef- 

fect is to be attained by the 
tourtl daintiness of that 
Frenc enaméled Furniture 
whose tradition dates back to 
the days of Marie Antoinette; 
by the reticent refinement of 
the creations of Sheraton and 
Heppelwhite or by the more 
farceftt] virtues of CRippen- 
dale’s Mahogany, opportunity 
for a discriminating _selectiori 
is offered by our, Reprodut- 
tions of old-time Furniture. 


Just imagine talking about 
“blithe tranquillity’ and “reticent 
refinement” to Jacéb Squaretoes, 


‘New York has 


who reads his paper on his \ 
to the office from Passaic, ° 
Jersey! But the company dou 1’ 
want to’talk to Jacob Square:.: 
and isn’t trying to compete 
the offer of a “Complete Br 1 
Outfit” for $67.98—double tra 
stamps thrown in. 

Jacob wouldn’t know 
“reticent refinement” mea 
neither would the customers 
the bridal outfit—and neither 
the nouveau riche for that 1 
ter. But it sounds high-br 
don’t you know, and if we ar 
travel in the real classy soc: 
we want to get onto all the « 
rect capers. It attracts partly 
cause it is written in language 
yond the reader’s comprehensi 

Mannes, secretary of (|! 
company, says that the advertising 
has actually sold furniture—in 
spite of the fact that the psychol- 
ogist who analysed the advertis- 
ing with no knowledge of conidi- 
tions would doubtless issue a 
blanket condemnation of the 
whole campaign. Mr. Mannes 
says that they do come to the 
store, and ask to see the repro- 
ductions of classic furniture. Be- 
yond that it is a matter of skillful 
salesmanship to get them to pre- 
fer it. 

Of course the manufacturer who 
sets out to cultivate good taste has 
a long row to hoe, but every sale 
he makes of the better goods helps 
to create a fashion, and if he can 
sell only enough to pay for the 
advertising campaign he is build- 
ing for the future without ex- 


pense. 
———__-_ +08 


PERMANENT QUARTERS FOR 
ADVERTISING MEN’S 
LEAGUE 


The Advertising Men’s League of 
secured permanent 
quarters in the Fifth Avenue Build- 
ing, Broadway and 28rd Street, New 
York. The ~ le library will be 
located there, and a secretary will be 
in attendance to keep the room open 
fof advertising men who wish to avail 
themselves of it. 

he Vigilance Committee of the 
League has held weekly meetings 
throughout February, and has_investi- 
pated several cases. Munsey’s Mag- 
azine for March makes a very ap- 
preciative mention of the committee’s 
work in the course of an article by 
ohn Grant Dater entitled “War on 
Stock Swindlers.” 
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'(1OW PAPER TABLEWARE 
MIGHT BE ADVERTISED 
HE LOGIC OF THE SITUATION IN 
{HE HOUSEHOLD THAT IS FAV- 
URABLE TO THIS ECONOMICAL, 
ANITARY WARE—THE __ RESIST- 
ING -FACTORS IN CAMPAIGN 
WOULD YIELD TO EDUCATIONAL 
\DVERTISING — THE EMANCIPA- 
riON THUS AFFORDED FROM 
CONTROL OF DISTRIBUTIVE OUT- 
LETS 
By J. George Frederick. 
Anybody who has noted the 
really amazing response which has 
me to the very suddenly de- 
\eloped paper bag cookery indus- 
, will need no extended line of 
argument to prove how a novel 
and progressive line of goods 
for popular consumption can be 
“put on the map” in a very short 
time, 
Two years ago paper bag cook- 
ery was known to the tiniest co- 
terie of people. Then one day a 


prominent chef in London talked 
about it; a food specialist en- 
dorsed it, and London—even Lon- 


don—stirred itself. 

But before London gathered its 
wits on the subject, the cables and 
the wireless had flashed reports 
of it here; and a big corps of 
hungry editors and special writ- 
ers, Sunday special paragraphers 
and trade papers began to buzz 
with the new quirk. And not long 
ago the literary elite gathered at 
Delmonico’s, ate everything from 
soup to coffee made in paper bags, 
apostrophized the new scheme in 
poetry and after-dinner speeches. 
Meanwhile there are four or five 
advertisers of paper bags using 
sizable space, and a new line of 
goods seems permanently set up. 

Keeping this feat in mind, and 
realizing the highly volatile na- 
ture of an important element of 
the American people, is there any 
reason why a pronosition a bit 
related to this example, and with 
fully as much and a great deal 
more solid logic behind it, should 
not come quickly to its own, if 
launched ? 

I speak of a recently developed 
adaptation of paper tableware. 
Offhand, the popular conception of 


paper tableware is such that it 
would seem absurd. But listen: 
Out at Colonmia, N. J., in a beau- 
tiful home lives Mrs. Mary Pat- 
terson, president of the New Jer- 
sey Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
She has in operation a now widely 
famous household experiment 
station. If you should be a guest 
there and a delicious salad and 
other dainties were served you in 
tableware that had a very taste- 
ful cream color, with an unob- 
trusive light apple-green line dec- 
oration, you would never lose the 
smallest per cent of appetite, nor 
think one whit less of your host- 
ess. 

And yet what a revolution such 
tableware means! It cuts out 
dishwashing and diminishes costly 
breakage. It is even more sani- 
tary, for china and _ porcelain 
simply will chip; and a single 
chip, eliminating the protective 
glaze, can harbor unnumbered 
germs, even in the best of house- 
holds! 

It is really needless to elaborate 
unon the desirabilities of the 
goods; that is a side which en- 
thusiasts are very apt to ex- 
aggerate and concentrate upon 
anyway. It is the practical ques- 
tion of the marketing of such 
goods which needs most attention. 

The resisting factors in the sell- 
ing situation are the table vanity 
of women, the suggestion of 
cheapness in the use of paper 
tableware, and the fact that the 
goods are not yet made in suffi- 
cient quantities to make a very 
low price. But it can easily be 
seen that all of these three fac- 
tors are not made of granite— 
because the first two are simply 
matters of point of view. One 
needn’t attempt to drown out 
women’s table vanity, one merely 
needs to redirect it. The matter 
of the idea of cheapness is also 
simply a point of view. 

The work of putting paper ta- 
bleware upon women’s tables is 
therefore. of the sort that adver- 
tising has already fully proved 
itself capable of doing—as_ in- 
stance paper bag cookery. 
There is a technique about paper 
bag cookery that is much more 
resistive than the simple proposi- 
tion of a new material for a 
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common line of 
goods. The men- 
tal habits of av- 
erage women are 
strongly resistive 
to any new tech- 
nique, and it is 
by no means cer- 
tain that paper 
bag cookery has 
any large future. 
In fact, my per- 
sonal opinion is 
that it distinctly 
has not. 

However, once 
get over the 
three barriers 
mentioned  con- 
cerning paper 
tableware, and 
there is a great 
new staple to deal in, one which 
has a “come-back” and _ turn- 
over capacity, that is simply im- 
mense. It is limited to no class 
—in fact, as soon as quantity pro- 
duction becomes possible, grades 
and prices making it a broad 
“mass” proposition will come into 
the field. And the same women 
who will resist at first will fall in 
line when a certain point in popu- 
larity is reached. 

Nothing like the _ sensation 
value that there has been in 
paper bag cookery will come to 
paper tableware, because of these 
resisting factors. It is not a 
boom article, but an educational 
one, and therein lies its safety 
as an investment, for it is a logi- 
cal staple article. 

Something like $75,000,000 is 
spent yearly in the country for 
tableware, both domestic and im- 
ported, and this is an amount that 
represents practically universal 
consumption. The manner in 
which the domestic manufacturers 
of “porcelain china” have handled 
their market gives especial hope 
for marketing success for the new 
tableware. The five and ten cent 
stores and the department stores 
at present do the bulk of table- 
ware trade, at shamefully cut 
prices, the manufacturers being 
severely under the thumb of these 
large distributive outlets. 

It would not be wise to try to 
wean women from poreclain or 


to use, 


summer of leisure 
kitchen toil, if you use 


Chinopaper Tablewaie 


It comes in plates, dishes and twenty varieties and s zes. 
Send for a dozen plates or a dozen dishes to try; also 
our practical booklet. do 
in iceboxes, summer cottages, etc., they are the only tiing 


Cut off Summer housework and drudgery 
by using chinopaper tableware 


The loveliest soft cream color, absolutely clean, decorated 
with one apple-green line of harmless decoration. 

It cuts out dishwashing entirely, 
that you can throw it away after every meal. 
will like it, the children cannot break it. 


The ware costs so |ittle 
Your family 
It ‘means a 
instead of a summer of persp:ring 


For children, for parties, use 


International Paper Specialties Company, New York City 
A ERE Sis. 


AN IMAGINARY AD 


china—that is an almost hopeless 
task. Women will probably al- 
ways desire, for occasions, the 
best possible china or poreclain 
tableware. The thing to do is to 
be content at the start with seck- 
ing a wedge for the slow inilu- 
encing of women toward the use 
of paper tableware for parties, for 
hot weather family meals, and for 
children exclusively. All of these 
three suggestions will appeal to 
the practical instincts of women 
without offending their vanity. To 
show how to escape hot weather 
drudgery for routine family meals, 
or how to prevent the breakage 
caused by younger members of 
the family, are arguments that 
follow, not run counter to the 
current of women’s minds and 
habits. 

After this much has been widely 
accomplished, then it would be a 
further step to suggest that rather 
than have servants “chip” valu- 
able china by careless handling, 
and rather than have miscel- 
laneous assortment of common 
service china, it would be a step 
in advance to use paper tableware 
for, say, breakfasts and luncheons. 
By and by women will, of their 
own accord, see the value of the 
goods for general use, except on 
parade occasions. 

At present, the few manufac- 
turers of this class of goods have 
the usual pessimism as to the in- 
ability to get women to revolution- 
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“The Marvel of American Civilization ’’ 


THE SOUTH 


‘‘THE MOST PROSPEROUS SECTION OF THE WORLD”’ 


Do you really know the South? Its growth, its prosperity, 


its possibilities ? 


DO YOU 


That the coal output from the 
South in 1910 had a _ greater 
value than the output of all the 
gold and silver mines in this 
country ? 


That last year 19.5 per cent 
of the South’s cotton crop went 
into Southern Mills and only 16.4 
per cent into Northern Mills? 


That the Panama Canal has 
already added a wonderful im- 
petus to the South’s miraculous 
expansion? 





KNOW— 


That the oil wells of the South 
now yield three times as much 
as the whole country produced 
in 1880? 


That there is a mile of Rail- 
road in the South today for 
every ten square miles of terri- 
tory? 


That the South’s manufactures 
exceed the agricultural products 
by Eight Hundred Million Dol- 
lars ($800,000,000) ? 


Besides all this are the South’s great COTTON CROP, 
her vast Virgin Forests, her iron and coke industries, unnum- 


bered natural resources. 


Every State, every County, every City in the South is grow- 
ing in population and wealth—people and money rolling in 


from outside. 


These people are buying people. 


Are You Reaching For This Southern Trade? 


Any one of these Southern Newspapers will give you in- 
teresting facts about the South—the most rapidly developing 
section of the country. 


ALABAMA 

Birmingham Ledger ") 

Mobile “Register (M&5s 

Wensomy Givotion (M & S) 
FLORID 

Veeco Metropolis (E) 
GEORGIA 

Albany Herald (E) 

Atlanta Constitution (M & S) 

Atlanta Georgian (E) 

Atlanta Journal (E & S) 

Augusta Chronicle (M & S) 

Columbus Ledger (E & S) 

Macon News (E) 

Macon Telegraph (M & S) 

Savannah Morning News (M & S) 

Savannah Press (E) 
KENTUCKY : 

Louisville Courier-Journal (M & S) 
LOUISIANA 

New Orleans Item (E & s) 

New Orleans Picayune (M & S) 

New Orleans States (E & S) q 

New Orleans Times-Democrat (M & 5) 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Charlotte News (E & 5S) 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Charleston Post (E) 
Columbia State (M & S) 


TENNESSEE 
Chattanooga News (E) 
Chattanooga Times (M & S) 
Knoxville Journal & Tribune (M & S) 
Knoxville Sentinel (E) 
Memphis Commercial Appeal (M & S) 
Memphis News-Scimitar (E) 
Nashville Banner (E) 


TEXAS 
Houston Chronicle (E & S) 
San Antonio Express (M & S) 


VIRGINIA 
Richmond Journal (E) 
Richmond News Leader (E) 


Combined Circulation Nearly a Million 
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ize their habits. They are seem- 
ingly not game enough to make 
a good try. A kind of waxed 
paper used on this tableware 
makes it possible to use it for sev- 
eral meals, thus reducing the 
cost. 

There are signs abroad indi- 
cating the introduction into home 
work of a good deal of this same 
sort of revolutionary practice, and 
there is no reason why, with 
plenty of good advertising, this 
paper tableware revolution should 
not be one of the earliest. 

~ a =e 


“NEW SPIRIT OF NORTHWEST” 
BORN AT PORTLAND CLUB 
MEETING 


A new “Spirit of the Northwest” was 
born at the weekly luncheon of the 
Portland, Ore., Ad Club on Wednesday, 
February 21, when Joseph Blethen, ot 
the Seattle Times, president of the 
Seattle Ad Club and president of the 
Golden Potlatch for 1912, expounded 
the doctrine of co-operation between 
the cities of the Northwest to nearly 
400 members of the club. From his 
seat at the table, Mr. Blethen then 
conveyed it over the long distance 
phone to Ernest S. Simpson, managing 
editor of the Call at San Francisco, 
787 miles away. 

By unanimous voice the club adopted 
a resolution pledging the support of the 
United Northwest to San Francisco’s 
Panama Pacific Exposition in 1915, the 
same being transmitted to Mr. Simp- 
son by Mr. Blethen over the phone. 

Mr. Simpson responded with thanks 
on behalf of the Call and the Pan- 
ama-Pacific Exposition. 

Besides Joe Blethen’s address to the 
club, eorene were also made by W. 
J. Phillips and Col. C. E. S. Wood. 

The ia opened new quarters at the 
Multnomah Hotel on Wednesday, Feb- 
ruary 14, This club by its rapid strides 
in membership outgrew three places 
during the past year. It had a member- 
ship of about eighty last spring and 
now numbers close to 400. It holds 
regular meetings Wednesday noons at 
which time an average of 175 attend. 

On February 26 this Ad Club gave 
a_ benefit ene of “Get Rich 
Quick Wallingford” for the raising of 
funds to help entertain the Pacific Coast 
Association of Ad Clubs Annual Con- 
vention in Portland during the Rose 
Carnival next June. This convention 
will follow the national convention and 
it is hoped that many Eastern adver- 
tising men_ will return home from 
Dallas via Portland and see the Rose 
Carnival. 

mcmama 

Chas. F. Stark has been appointed 
manager of the commercial department 
of the Essanay Film Manufacturing 
Company, of Chicago. He was formerly 
with the Commonwealth-Edison Com- 
pany, advertising department at Chi- 
cago. 


INK 


ANOTHER ADVERTISER APP! 
TO “FIVE SENSES” 


PHILADELPHIA, February 28, 19 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Allow me to compliment Mr. James 
W. Egbert on the brief but | 
illuminating article in the issue of 
ruary 22, on Dr. Roy’s advertising 
reach all five senses” in selling 
and-steel products. 

If there were moze such trade ; 
advertising as th:s—and more frank 





All 5 Senses’ demonstra} 
the rare excellence of 


SMELLING: 
Dehicious oven aroma, 
of Ivins crackers is one 
ot their mont appealing 
features 








Ivins Cakes, Crackers and Cookies Can Be Nad at Your Grocer's 





positions of its preparation and effect— 
there would be many less thousands 
wasted in technical journal advertising. 
It is something of a coinc:dence that 
without having noted any of the Swed- 
ish Iron and Steel advertising, we 
prepared several weeks ago the en- 
closed ‘‘Five Senses” advertisement for 
Ivins’ biscuits. 
Fo.ey. 


ITIN- 


Ricuagp A. 


COLEMAN'S 
ERARY 


PRESIDENT 


George W. Coleman, president of thie 
Associated Advertising Clubs of Amer- 
ica and now on a Western trip, is 
scheduled for addresses as follows: 

March 7, Denver Advertising Club. 
a 8, Denver Schoolmasters’ 

u 


March 9, Meeting of Pueblo ad men. 

March 11, Colorado Springs Winter 
Night Club. 

March 14, Advertising Association of 
San _ Francisco. 

March 15, At Los Angeles. 

March 20, At Dallas. 

+o 

The Fels-Naphtha Company, of Phila- 
delphia, is starting a soap campaign 
through the farm papers. Space used 
will be 250 lines and it will appear 
in twenty-six consecutive issues. 
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ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA 
ADVERTISING 


MICHELIN TiRE CoMPANy. 
Mitttown, N. J.. Mar. 2, 1912. 
-ditor of Printers’ INK: 
Editor Zeublin is probably wrong in 
s criticisms of the Cambridge Ency- 
pedia Britannica advertising to 
ich you refer in Printers’ Inx for 
bruary 29. There is, however, a just 
riticism of the ball-of-paper-through- 
nger-ring feature of this advertising. 
In one piece of copy an india paper 
ige from the encyclopedia is shown 
a badly wrinkled condition after be- 
¢ passed through the ring and 
impled up in a tight ball and another 
istration shows what is intended to 
resent the same sheet after being 
ned out. Unfortunately, however, 
vo different pages from the encyclo- 
dia are shown to illustrate the “be- 
re and after” results, Thus the 
hole advertisement loses force. It 
does not convince the observing reader. 
Faulty illustration discredits the whole 
vertisement. 
Just examine carefully the encyclo- 
pedia advertisement that appeared in 
utlook of December 23 and in the 
Literary Digest and other periodicals of 
about the same period and note par- 
ticularly the two illustrations re- 
ferred to. 
R. B. BramMweELtt, 
Advertising Manager. 


NEGLECT BREEDS SKEPTICISM 


Editor of Printers’ INK: 

If the office does not back up the 
advertising manager, does it really pay 
to advertise? Twice quite recently I 
have written to firms which have ad- 
vertised special booklets, one on spring 
clothing, and the other on new spring 
styles of shoes. From neither of these 
firms have I received a reply of any 
sort. It does not seem reasonable, 
under the conditions, to suppose the 
booklets have gone astray in the mail. 
The advertisin oro | had put out 
copy which had appealed sufficiently to 
make me trouble to write for that 
which he offered. Had the office 
backed him up it would seem that the 
copy bore the stamp of the firm’s 
good will, whereas, indifference or neg- 
lect or even long delayed attention must 
breed skepticism. 

INTERESTED. 
~~ +08 


FOUNDS CAMPAIGN ON PRINT- 
ERS’ INK 


Dr. T. F. Duhigg has announced 
his candidacy for mayor of Des Moines, 
Dr. Duhigg says that he will not de- 
liver political speeches as is the cus- 
tom, but will write daily letters to be 
printed in the newspapers so that all 
voters might conveniently know his 
platform. He will pay regular adver- 
tising rates for his publicity. 








HE. Lesan Apvertisinc AGENCY 


We would be judged by 


all as we are ju 


d by 


those whom we serve 


General Offices 
581 Fourth Avenue 
New York 


nt 
Old Co ildin 
Chicago 8 
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THE CIRCULAI 
THEATRE|M 


Association of American Advertisers 
SUITE 340 WHITEHALL BLDG. 
C. P. KNILL, Manacer NEW YORK, March 1, 1312. 


The Theatre Magazine Co., 
8 West 38th St., City, 
Gentlemen: — 

We are in receipt of our examiner's 
report covering the recent examination 
of THE THEATRE MAGAZINE, and are 
enclosing herewith circulation exami- 
nation electrotype. If you desire to 
use the same, please insert #2325 in 
the mortise. 

Thanking you for the courteous co- 
operation extended to our examiner, 
Mr. Getty, and assuring you that it is 
appreciated, we are, 

Yours very truly, 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN ADVERTISERS, 


K-D C. P. KNILL, Manager. 


The average net paid circulation is 53,326 copies 


For the month of January, 1912, paid circulation 57,096 
unpaid i . 4,848 
Total . . 61,944 
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The success of THE THEATRE MAGAZINE 
advertisers is due to the fact that THE THEATRE 
MAGAZINE is a “class” publication, reaching 
“class” readers, in whom refinement, luxury and good 
taste predominate. 


An article of quality gets maximum results from a 
quality medium. The leading quality medium is 


THE THEATRE MAGAZINE. 


In addition to quality, its entire circulation counts 
so that it gives maximum selling power. Its readers 
enjoy it—believe in it. And its advertisements are 


given as much attention as its editorials, because THE 
| THEATRE MAGAZINE advertisements are only 
| of the best goods. The co-operation between reader 
| and advertiser is the greatest that can be had. 


Get the most for your money in THE THEATRE 
MAGAZINE. 


EPMAGAZINE 


Y- FEIGHTH STREET H. D. CUSHING, 


24 Milk Street, 
Boston, Mass. 
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HOW TO MAKE A HOUSE 
ORGAN VALUABLE 


BETTER NOT TO ATTEMPT A HOUSE 
ORGAN AT ALL, UNLESS SUFFI- 
CIENT MONEY IS APPROPRIATED TO 
HAVE IT FIRST CLASS IN ALL RE- 
SPECTS—OFTEN A GOOD PLAN TO 


LOOK BEHIND THE SCENES 


By Norman Craig. 

The purpose of a house organ 
is profit, and in this day and age 
profits accrue from service; so to 
be profitable your house organ 
must serve well the persons to 
whom it is written. It must help 
them to help themselves. New 
ideas, valuable selling helps—per- 
tinent to your own products, and 
general—yield returns to your cash 
drawer in their application by the 
persons receiving such service, 
and that’s the foundation on which 
a successful house organ must be 
built. 

Some houses publish several 
organs, devoted to different lines 
of goods, or different classes of 
trade; some, one to salesmen, one 
to factory employees, and one to 
customers, either dealers or con- 
sumers. Usually one issue cov- 
ering the entire field will, where 
practical, be more effective. It’s 
human nature to want to “see the 
works,” or “look behind the 
scenes,” and the retailer is no 
exception. He will read your in- 
structions to your salesmen if you 
give him the chance; your articles 
to house or factory employees 
will also interest him. He is 
building up a business organiza- 
tion of his own and is interested 
(or his interest can be aroused by 
tactful suggestion of your sales- 
men) in any ideas covering the 
relations between employer and 
employee. 

If your policy as expressed, your 
instructions, your statements to 
your own employees, are right 
reasonable and sound, he will 
read the articles devoted particu- 
larly to his business with greater 
appreciation and stronger interest. 
Likewise your. statements and at- 
titude expressed toward the dealer 
give your salesman more confi- 
dence in himself and his house. 
When properly handled the sub- 
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jects of claims, allowances, ter: 
goods reported damaged on 
rival, etc, can be frankly 
cussed. You can make these q 
tions easier for your salesmei: 
handle, and for your custon 
too, by outlining your views a1 
your position regarding them 

As a means for keeping ex: 
tives in touch with their own 
ployees, as well as with their in: 
rect representatives (the tra‘ 

a house organ is of inestim 
value. Did you ever have the 
nomial of comparing results 
sales effort in a business where t! 
man who pays the salaries, or the 
executive head of the house, is 
actively interested and closcly 
posted regarding the doings of the 
individuals of the sales organiva- 
tion, and one where all his time 
is given to the producing end? 

The salesman who knows his 
weekly or monthly record is scru- 
tinized by the head of the house 
will always try a little harder 
The customer who receives a 
monthly message from the head of 
the house he patronizes feels that 
he is really an important factor 
in your organization, that he is 
recognized in your plans, and 
when the message includes some 
pertinent suggestions or helps ap- 
plicable to his business, such 
service makes him a_ harder 
proposition for your competitor. 

In a business employing a large 
number of salesmen a good plan 
is to write the house organ at the 
start, primarily to the salesman; 
cutline your instructions, your 
coaching, and your suggestions 
freely, give him your inspirational 
articles, devoting a good share of 
your space to outlining to him 
fully and in detail your advertis- 
ing, your dealer helps, and your 
attitude toward the trade. 

Then let your salesman have 
the privilege of including a few 
of his customers in your mailing 
list, keepino the idea strongly be- 
fore him that he is conferring a 
favor on the dealer whose name 
he is permitted to place in the list 

—and this will surely be true if 
your house organ itself is what it 
should be. Get him to talk about 
certain articles to these cus- 
tomers, explain their value, etc. 
stir up their interest and enthu- 
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siasm. Write some personal let- 
ers from headquarters direct to 
your customers; ask their opinion 
if your magazine, its usefulness 

» them, and for suggestions rela- 
tive to increasing its value to 
hem. Let your salesman gradu- 
ily increase the number of his 
ustomers in your mailing list and 

iclude prospective customers. 

et him interest the customer’s 
erks; their influence in your be- 
lalf is a big factor, 

By these and similar methods 
ou can build up a live, loyal list 

f readers, and can gradually de- 

elop and enlarge the scope and 

wer of your house organ. A 
reader interested before receiving 

copy is many times more valu- 
able to you than the name you 
place indiscriminately on your list 
and depend upon chance to secure 
his attention. The most attrac- 
tive and valuable booklet may be 
laid aside and forgotten if it 
reaches the reader at an inoppor- 
tune time, unless he has been in- 
tcrested in advance. 

The house organ was first used 
as a means of fostering the esprit 
de corps among employees, draw- 
ing executive and employees into 
closer relations, giving the individ- 
ual salesman in the field news 
from headquarters and news 
from his felluw-salesmen ; instill- 
ing enthusiasm, the spirit of “the 
game,” of emulation and excelling 
into the sales force through in- 
spirational talks. Later it was ex- 
tended to the buyer, and in recent 
years has multiplied many times 
the effectiveness of many adver- 
tising campaigns by its use in con- 
nection with the retailer and con- 
sumer, 

Generally the house organ. was 
started in a small way; most of 
the older successful ones now 
differ widely from their earlier 
issues; their form, material, scope 
and usefulness have broadened, 
and to-day the house organ has 
pre-empted its particular place 
through the general, growing real- 
ization that it has a field of its 
own in the world of business that 
cannot otherwise be successfully 
cultivated. 

A house organ cannot take the 
place of a sales department, but 
in some lines it does successfully 
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Hugh Fullerton’s 
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The American Magazine has 
individuality, and individu- 
ality is the strongest factor 
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today. 
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perform the salesman’s functions. 
Recent articles in Printers’ Ink 
have contained definite  state- 
ments of specific cases where large 
sales have been made with the 
house organ as the only and effec- 
tive medium. 

In lines distributed through job- 
bing channels.a house organ writ- 
ten to the retailer and sent also 
to the jobber and his salesmen, 
can be used to excellent advan- 
tage. Its largest efficiency, how- 
ever, lies in its combined use with 
salesmen and advertising, linking 
the advertising and selling ef- 
forts with intelligent co-operation 
along similar lines by the retailer, 
And not its least benefit is its 
effect upon the organization at 
headquarters. It is an urgent 
stimulant toward maintaining at 
home the pace expected in the 
field. Assertions about the quality 
of the goods, care in manufacture, 
service to customers, all impress 
the necessity of holding every 
phase of the business up to these 
standards. 

Through the medium of a well 
written house organ you can out- 
line your policy regarding your 
product, your employees, your cus- 
tomers, and the public in a way, 
and to an extent otherwise impos- 
sible. The confidence and good 
will that can thus be built up 
throughout your whole organiza- 
tion (including the dealer who is 
your final representation to the 
public) is a profit builder that 
works for you like interest, all the 
time, including nights and Sun- 
days. A house organ that really 
accomplishes its purpose is read 
largely outside of regular business 
hours, and read because the reader 
expects to get something out of it 
that will benefit him. Self-interest 
as a general motive is common to 
all of us, and the right appeal to 
it will always bring results. 

The whole proposition, however, 
hinges on the real merit of the 
house organ and its value to the 
reader. If it is well written and 
well edited you will get results; 
otherwise the interest developed 
will flag and the house organ will 
fall short of giving the expected 
returns. 

Before taking it up, get a state- 
ment of the amount of your an- 


nual expenditures for advertis:n; 
and for salaries and traveling « 

penses of salesmen, and rea!:ze 
that cs a medium that can m:; 
both these expenditures yield 
much larger measure of retu 
you cannot afford to do otherw 
than appropriate enough for 
house organ to get good brains 
edit it, good paper, good print: 
and good everything needed 
make it an attractive, attenti 
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getting and holding representat 
of your business. 
Go into it right or not at all 


tee 
A RECORD CASE BY AY 
MEANS 


Tue GouLtp MANuFACTURING Co. 

SENECA Fatts, N. Y., Feb. 27, 1912 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

We often hear stories told of the los 
life of advertisements in the popu 
magazines, inquiries sometimes comi 
in from advertisements which have been 
run months and even years previo 
to the date the inquiry is received. Th 
writer, however, does not remember of 
ever seeing any statement of this kin 
in regard to circular letter advertising, 
and he feels, therefore, that PrintE 
Inx will be interested to know that to 
day we received an inquiry from 
Canadian fruit grower which was made 
on a post-card included with a letter 
sent out in 1908. 

Tue Goutp Mre. Co. 
Crark, 
Advertising Manager. 
tor 


HEEGSTRA IN BUSINESS FOR 
HIMSELF 


H. Walton Heegstra, formerly adver- 
tising manager of John V. Farwell Com 
any, Marshall Field & Co., Western 
lectric Company and several large 
Eastern concerns, has established in 
Chicago an advertising and merchandis- 
ing service of his own. 

r. Heegstra has been prominent in 
the work of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of America and has made numer- 
ous addresses before different advertis- 
ing organizations. He is on the pro- 
gramme for the coming convention of 
the National Association of Novelty 
Manufacturers, the Affiliated Ad Clubs 
convention in Detroit in June, and the 
Middle States convention of the A. 
A, C. of A. at Toledo in June. 

hs te 


NOT 


Clarence B. Keemer, formerly of the 
advertising department of the Des 
Moines Capital and later one of the 
owners and the business manager of 
the Mason City Times, has accepted 
a position in Des Moines as advertis 
ing manager for the Frankel Clothing 
Company. 


Arthur E. Low is now connecte! 
with the office of the Greene, Farring 
ton, De Viney Company, Boston, as 
director of copy e was former) 
with the Tomer Advertising Agency, 
Boston. 
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Has 40% increase in advertis- 
ing patronage in January, 
February and March over 
same months in 1911. 


Wise advertisers are buying space 
on a rising market. 





Are you informed about To-DAy’s 
MAGAZINE and the way it ts rising? 
Over 600,000 families, MR. MANU- 
FACTURER, are waiting for your 
message. Will it appear in the next 
issue? 


Let us help you to answer. 


WILL C. IZOR, Advertising Manager, 
1 Madison Ave., New York City. 














CHARLES Dorr, Howse & LittTLe Co., 
6 Beacon St., People’s Gas Bldg., 
| Boston. Mass. Chicago, III. 
Laeiie 
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HOW THE TRADE FEELS 
ABOUT PROTECTED 
PRICES 


RESULTS OF A STRAW VOTE IN THE 
GROCERY TRADE—ALMOST UNANI- 
MOUSLY IN FAVOR—SOME MORE 
OR LESS EMPHATIC EXPRESSIONS 


By R. O, Eastman, 
Advertising Manager of the Kellogg 
Toasted Corn Flake Co 

“Ninety- -nine and 44/100 per 
cent” in favor of price protection. 

That’s the attitude of the deal- 
ers handling Kellogg’s ‘Toasted 
Corn Flakes, if the vote which 
we have taken may be accepted as 
a criterion, 

At the request of Printers’ INK 
I have just made a count of the 
ballots received on what might 
be termed a “straw vote” taken 
by this company. The votes re- 
ferred to were in the form of 
coupons taken from the accom- 
panying circular, “The Sticker 
Sticks” which was placed for a 
time in the cases as they left our 
factory. We received, all told, 
1,405 votes from every state in the 
Union with the exception of 
Nevada, ranging from two in 
Delaware and Alaska to 137 in 
New York and 146 in Michigan. 
We received 1,397 favorable voteg 
and only eight against the pro- 
tected price, a little more than 
one-half of one per cent. 

Besides these ballots, we re- 
ceived a great many letters from 
merchants, expressing their views 
on the subject more or less em- 
phatically. Here are a few o} 
the letters taken almost at ran- 
dom and representing widely scat- 
tered sections of the country. 

Thode Bros., of San Francisco, 
Cal.: “We do not cut anything, 
and we protect prices wherever 
we can. Your firm made a good 
move when they fought Wein- 
stein. I see them cutting on 
Royal Baking Powder. It’s time 
for them to wake up and start 
something in the protecting line. 
We have turned customers away 
because we wouldn’t sell an article 
three for twenty-five cents.” 

J. Frank Williams, of Malvern, 
Ark.: “I wish to state I am 
strongly in favor of the protected 
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price. We have men in this town 
who are selling C. F, (Kellogg’s ) 
three packages for twenty-live 
cents. They are buying it in 
Little Rock for $2.80 per ca 
and paying the freight from the:e 
forty-five miles, or twenty-s:x 
cents, and the drayage at this end 
of line, to say nothing of cost . 
doing business. I don’t believe 
extortion, but I believe in a legi 
mate profit, and I might add, | 
don’t want the trade of peop 
who don’t want me to have ii 
If they have no more regard for 
my success or failure than tli 
small margin they contribute by 
way of profit, they have very lit 
tle regard for the convenience ai- 
forded them by having the goods 
delivered to their door.” 

W right & Weatherly, of Osag« 
Ia.: “Replying to your circular, 
we wish to say that we think that 
the protected price is the proper 
thing, inasmuch as there are so 
many people in business who do 
not even know they are losing 
while others do so to draw busi 
ness, as they think, but do not 
seem to have sense enough to see 
that if they cut the price the 

others will be forced to do the 
same, and they have gained noth- 
ing, but have spoiled the profit for 
themselves and everyone else. 
Therefore, the merchant seeks to 
find more attractive profits in 
some other brands which have 
not been cut. You can count our 
vote as decidedly YES.” 

H. H. Hill, of Allright, Ill: 
“We wish to say that we are 
strongly in favor of the protected 
price on everything, as that is the 
only way that the small dealer 
can survive his price cutting com- 
petitor who has the capital to buy 
in quantity lots and get the ben- 
efit of the free goods many con- 
cerns are offering. The reason 
that we are handling your 
products is that no one in the 
county is buying them on free 
deals and cutting the price. As 
soon as some one goes to cutting 
the price on goods of this kind 
we quit handling it if possible. 
We only wish we were as well 
protected on other staples as we 
are on Kellogg’s Corn Flakes.” 

J. L. Anderson, of Galena, 

“As to the enclosed bal- 


Kan. : 
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lot, will say I have three different 
articles in my store selling under 
the protected price plan, and have 
goods of same quality not under 
protected price plans and am 
selling 33 1/3 per cent more of 
protected goods than those that 
are not.” 


J. C. Bushey, of Lebanon, Pa.: | 


‘Just a word about your protected 
price plan: I would be in favor 
of such a plan not only in Corn 
Flakes, but in other goods, as 1 
think it would put the small re- 
tailer on the same level with the 
larger retailer.” 

Thomas E. Bawden, of Lau- 
rium, Mich.: “Replying to your 
circular, I beg to say I heartily 
support the Sticker, especially 
on the Kellogg Corn Flake. 
The woods are full of so-called 
Corn Flakes that may be bought 
in quantity for a punched dime. 
In my experience the consumer 
is willing to pay the ‘price’ for the 
‘quality’ and as 99 per cent of my 
patrons who use Corn Flakes ask 
for Kellogg’s, I am ‘sot’ enough 
to believe they know what is good 
and no chatter about the price. 
Keep the quality up and your 
flake is safe.” 

F. A. Minor, of Martinsburg, 
W. Va.: “We are most em- 
phatically for the protected price 
plan. Your reasons are very good 
and as you stated, no merchant 
will push goods unless he is sure 
of the stability and permanence of 
such a trade, also a reasonable 
profit to himself to be justified in 
carrying the goods, You can de- 
pend upon us to maintain the 
price.” 

G. A. Shearer, of North Lake, 
Wis.: “I am for the protected 
price plan, first, last and all the 
time. I am selling on an average 
of fifty cases a year and I want 
protection against these cut price 
fellows.” 

J. M. Holmes, of Kennewick, 
Wash.: “I want to congratulate 
you on the stand you have taken 
in protecting your price on your 
Corn Flakes. This is the only 
salvation for the small retail 
dealer. I sell about five cases of 
your goods every month and will 
push no other as long as you 
stand by the price and a square 
deal.” 














MAGAZINE must 
be judged by its 


editorial contents. 


MUNSEY’S MAGA- 
ZINE rests its case as 
an advertising medium 
on your conclusions 
after reading several 


issues consecutively. 


The Frank A. Munsey 
Company 


175 Fifth Ave., New York 
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E. G. Snider, of “ ” 

cn, S.¢. THE “STICKER” STICKS 

regard to the price 

on Kellogg Corn In 2 suit brought by the Kellogg Toasted Corn Flake Co. against Weinstein Company 

Flakes, I will be $58 Gtarcomtasset as thepehow Lia ot athcerta aba 
ry on case the minim 

glad to CO-Operate selling price must be considered 1 binding contract 

ma any way 29 the | Spraranesater pennant 

price on Corn ty aiehey Sxtatint> dake bun So davaiies teva d Ge Gavan 


Flakes can be main- 
In other words, the “Sticker” guarantees the retailer a living profit all the time. Tt: 


tained. It seems courts have endorsed its legality. 


ridiculous that we 
should be obliged THE DECREE WHAT IT MEANS 


to sell these foods Prat pepe dont ap gods a do nt 
at three for twenty- do prudent marchente push 
five cents. It don’t a 
much more than j|__. so nN 
amount to an even cat the tales 2.70 pr cast 26 theme pec. 
exchange with the : eeteeet Sopcenigietommedte ‘see 
customer. So far 
as Cadillac is~ con- 4 
cerned every dealer = ict rca 0 prc a die 
here would be only << - 
too glad to get ten 
cents straight for eo connie wah he endef he 


them, excepting one 

pricé-cutting store, IT’S YOUR MOVE! 
and if it were pos- 
sible to keep the SEND IN YOUR VOTE aes 


goods out of their We are bing urge daly “ne 
hands, there would Price plan to other territories. The hia st 























(Gantlemen : My vote 1 as ballows 


be no difficulty in =e : FOR the Protected Pree plan. = 
, sub- AGAINST ‘ 


the Protected Pree plan [——} 


establishing a right 
price here.” sarcasm a 

C. M. Underhill, 
ge it “ HOW THE DEALERS RECEIVED THE BALLOT 
wise plan to pro- 
tect the price of an article of pi sow 
such merit as Kellogg’s Corn ‘Ajaska 
Flakes. I have handled the article Arkansas 
for a number of years, and take ee 
pride in offering it to my trade. G@jifornia 
I find nothing equal to it among Connecticut 
the many imitations. I think it Delaware 
unfair after introdicing an article D's: florida, Columbia............ 
of merit to have some price cut- 
ter come in_and cut the price un- aho 
til one feels like setting it aside i, 
for something else in order to get Iowa 
a living profit. This happened Kansas 
several times with good articles, pened 
and it is unfair to the manufac- Maine. 
turer, to the grocer and to the 
consumer. We cannot work for Massachusetis 

; ichigan 

nothing, and are sometimes com- Minnesota 
pelled to do things which would Mississippi 
not be done if we had the pro- en 
tection which some manufactur- Nebraska 
ers give the jobbers.” 

The votes we have thus far 
received were distributed as fol- 
lows: 
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Advertisers Must Decide 
An |By Seth Brown, Ed.} Probiems 


Advertise- 


st | Standard | x 


and a 


rom | Avertisings| in” 





tion 











YE can write and theorize but you, Mr. Advertiser, must de- 
cide things. 

My greatest usefulness to advertising is to search out the 
big vital things in advertising, dissect the facts, spread them 
out, plain and simple, and make it possible for the big brainy 
men in the business to O, K. this K. O. (knock out) that. 

I believe in the advertiser’s good sense. My mission is to un- 
ravel the snarls and give him the advantage of the direct primary 
—through the columns of Standard Advertising which is more 
than half edited by its readers. The men who assist are too big 
to hire out as “contributors.” I’ve a knack of getting the ex- 


pressions of wise men by getting their co-operation—each on a 
problem of vital interest. It’s the secret why those who buy 
$200,000,000 worth of advertising each year are our subscribers. 
Some also invest their time assisting in this work of bringing 


advertising into some tangible sort of a science—workable and 
more exact. 

There are a number of big things on the fire. You should 
“join in.” For one dollar you can sit in the dress circle and 
listen a year or “have your say” at the speakers’ table—providing 
you talk to a definite point. But you must offer a remedy or an 
improvement. 

Advertising. doesn’t belong to anyone. It’s the people’s instru- 
ment and no one’s organ. It is the best method of telling the 
news of better living, but by some it has been dreadfully abused. 


PROBLEMS IN MARCH ISSUE 


“Shall the advertising agency commission be abolished?” The first 
general statement put out by an important organization which recommends 
that agencies should be paid by the advertiser. Read it. What is your 
opinion? 
eT he Advertising Agency House Organ.” Whom does it benefit? 

“Ts the reduction in the number of posting solicitors from forty to 
eleven a good thing for advertisers?’ The subject is spread out for your 
consideration because you pay the bills. 

“What can advertising clubs accomplish?” E. St. Elmo Lewis has “put 
up’ some fifty questions, worked out from visits and correspondence with 
about a hundred clubs. 

A $100,000 advertising research organization is suggested by a man who 
thinks Standard Advertising should foster such a work. He gives his 
reasons and wants your opinion. Will you give it? 

Results of a few investigations of publications work done to locate the 
fly in the ointment, covering character of copy and how subscriptions are 
secured. Are you interested? 

Another page might be used telling of important work, but this_space 
costs money. Is this ad not proof that we practise what we preach? 

Send $1.00. for that March issue and eleven others “just as good.” 


Standard Advertising, sutie, Chicago 
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North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 


on 


Wisconsin 
Wyoming 
Scattering 


TO ADVERTISE SUBURBAN TOWN 
TO NEW YORKERS 


The Board of Public Improvement, 
of Madison, N. J., is preparing a cam- 
aign to advertise Madison to New 
orkers as a site for suburban homes, 
Among prominent advertising men who 
are members of the board are James 
H. McGraw, president of the Mc- 
Graw Publishing Company; H. S. But- 
tenheim, Editor The American City; 
F. D. Waterman, president of L. Ee 
Waterman Company; F. G. Aulsbrook, 
of the Hearst newspapers, and Carroll 
B. Merritt, of Scribner’s Magazine. 
<4 


BECOMES GENERAL SALES MAN- 
AGER OF “COLLIER’S” 


P. F. Collier & Son, Inc., announce 
the appointment of Thomas H. Beck as 
general sales manager with offices at 
416 West 18th street, New York. 
Mr. Beck, who is a native of Cali- 
rom was formerly with Armour 

Company and: later with Procter 
& Gamble Company as manager of 
their soap chip department. Subse- 
quently he became sales and advertis- 
ing manager of “Crisco.” 


ter 


ASSOCIATED AD CLUBS OF IOWA 
HOLD CONVENTION 


The annual convention of the Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs of Iowa was 
held at Cedar Rapids, February 28. A 
committee was appointed to carry on 
the campaign against fraudulent adver- 
tising. Waterloo has been selected as 
the meeting place of the association in 
1913. 


eS 


PITTSBURGH SUFFRAGISTS IN 
COMPLETE CHARGE 


The Pittsburg Sun, on February 29, 
was edited and published by the lead- 
ers of the suffrage movement in Pitts- 
burgh. On that day they had an entire 
staff, from editor-in-chief to business 
manager, advertising manager and cir- 
culation manager. 
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GETTING CLOSER TO TI! 
SALESMAN 


DIFFERENCE BETWEEN “ NOTIFYIN 
THE SELLING FORCE ABOUT 1 
ADVERTISING AND “ INSTRUCTIN 
THEM ABOUT IT—REASONS | 
THE ANTIPATHY OF SOME SAL! 
MEN TO THE HOUSE ADVERTISI 
—NECESSARY TO SELL THE ADV 
TISING AS WELL AS THE GO 


By H. P. Dowst, 

Of the H. B. Humphrey Co., Bost: 
[Editorial Note:—This article 
the substance of a five-minute talk he- 
fore the Pilgrim Publicity Associatio 

of Boston. A previous speaker had : 
serted that the modern salesman must 
not only sell the goods to the trade b 
also the advertising that goes w 
the goods. Mr. Greene, of the ein. 
Williams Co., exhibited the material 
used by his house to educate sales- 
men, both wholesale and retail.] 

I talked not long ago with the 
New England manager of one of 
our biggest advertising textile 
houses. I said, “Your house is a 
great advertiser.” He _ replied, 
“Yes, that’s so. I wish they 
wouldn’t put so much money into 
advertising, but pay us salesmen 
more commissions.” 

Do you think the house that 
man sells for is getting value re- 
ceived for the advertising dollar? 
Do you think that is an isolated 
case? I should say not. 

Now if you will get the aver- 
age salesman into a corner and 
question him about the advertis- 
ing of his house, about its effect 
on his business; the attitude of 
the retailer toward the house and 
its advertising; about the use he 
makes of the advertising argu- 
ment when he is selling goods, 
what will he do? Usually one of 
two things: he’ll duck, or else 
he’ll give you the answers he 
thinks you want. If you draw 
him out, you can tie him up in 
bowknots of equivocation and 
evasion. And if you were to make 
a tour of that man’s territory and 
question his customers, who are 
or should be handling your goods, 
you would soon find out why 
some advertising doesn’t pay. 
You would find just how little 
those retail dealers know about 
your goods and about the adver- 
tising—things that your salesmen 
ought to have taught them. 
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This is usually not the sales- 
man’s fault, at that. Every good 
salesman wants to know all he 
can about the goods he sells; he 
wants all the arguments that will 
help him place goods and secure 
repeat orders. But the manufac- 
turer—the advertiser—doesn’t in- 
struct him. He “notifies” him. 
That’s all. 

The most useful ally the ad- 
vertiser can have is the last per- 
son through whose hands his 
goods must go before they, reach 
the consumer, and that is the re- 
tailer—more especially the retail 
clerk. 


The salesman may actually suc- | 
ceed in placing the goods. He | 
stocks the retailer, folds up his | 
order and beats it for the next | 
store, or the next town. It should | 
be part of his duty to interest | 
the retailer in the goods to a |} 


point beyond placing them on the 
shelves. He should give the re- 


tailer the information, the enthu- | 
siasm, the inspiration to sell those | 


goods—to push them. And he 


should have cultivated in him by | 
his employer and the advertising | 
man the powers of observation | 
that will enable him to make an | 
intelligent report on the attitude | 
of the dealer towards his goods | 
time he calls there. He | 


every 
should be taught how to gauge 


the effect of the advertising of his | 
house in every locality he visits. | 
He should be able to inform his | 


employer, not alone that A, B or 
C is buying his goods, but to what 


extent A, B or C is benefiting by | 
reason of the firm’s advertising. | 
What is the relation of adver- | 
It is really a | 
Thousands of | 


tising to sales? 
subordinate one. 
firms have made tremendous suc- 
cesses in spite: of the fact that 
they have not advertised. You'll 
have to admit it. And it won’t 
help us advertising men much to 
say, “Oh, well, just think how 
much more successful you might 
have been with the help of ad- 
vertising!” And what are you 
going to say to the house that, 
after years of non-advertising 
success, spends a big appropria- 
tion for advertising with no re- 
sults? 

The mill won't grind again with 
the appropriation that is spent; 
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you've got to make the advertis- 
ing pay while the campaign is on, 
and the only way to do that is 
through intensive cultivation by 
the selling forces, backing up the 
advertising. 


AT THE FOUNDATION OF THE 
RELATION 


When you go to the foundation 
of this relation between adver- 
tising and sales you find yourself 
up against the negative conclusion 
that, except in a small proportion 
of cases, advertising per se does 
not sell goods. 

Advertising attracts attention, 
arouses interest, creates desire— 
those three things, in the order 
named—attention, interest, desire, 
A large proportion of advertise- 
ments published in various ways 
do certainly attract attention. 
Some of them do not even do 
that, but most of them do. 

A large, but somewhat dimin- 
ished, proportion of published ad- 
vertisements arouse interest. It 


would be quite impossible for any 
of us to estimate with any de- 
gree of accuracy what proportion 


of advertisements actually do cre- 
ate desire. It is presumably not 
very great, but we are striving 
all the time to make that propor- 
tion greater and greater. We 
have not yet arrived at a point 
where we can put a definite finger 
on just the qualities of a pub- 
lished advertisement that stimu- 
late in the human mind a genuine 
wish to possess the goods adver- 
tised. 

But when an advertisement has 
really made its reader wish he 
owned what you offer for sale, 
has that advertisement on that ac- 
count been successful? Not nec- 
essarily. Why not? 

3ecause the person in whom 
the desire is created may not have 
the money. 

2. If he has, he may consider 
the purchase an extravagance. 

3. He may forget. 

4. He may be located where 
the goods cannot be bought. 

5. He may go into a _ store 
where they are not on sale, and 
accept some other make of a simi- 
lar kind of goods. 

6. Even if he goes into a store 
where they are sold, he may be 


induced to buy something else, 

These six and many other con- 
ditions not mentioned present just 
sO many separate problems for 
the advertiser to handle. In even 
the most favorable of circum- 
stances there’s many a slip ’twixt 
the advertisement and the sale. 

I am afraid that if more adver- 
tisers understood this, two things 
would result: First, there would 
be an enormous shrinkage in the 
amount of advertising done, for 
when some advertisers who are 
to-day spending great sums for 
space realize the proportion of 
waste that they are paying for, 
they would stop advertising. And 
others would go about their ad- 
vertising with more painstaking 
care. 


TO BRIDGE THE GAP BETWEEN CON- 
SUMER AND PUBLICITY 


With all these stumbling blocks 
in the way, so much in the way, 
in fact, that even the best of ad- 
vertising copy may, or will, to a 
greater or smaller extent, fail of 
its effect, what can the advertiser 
do to bridge the gap between his 
publicity and the consumer he 
seeks for his product? 

Educate, educate, EDUCATE his 
selling forces! 

We want, in the advertising 
business, not more honest men, 
but to be ourselves more honest. 
We need to be more frankly will- 
ing to recognize the difficulties of 
our proposition; to study more 
earnestly the essentials of our 
calling. We hear much about 
“clean advertising” and “honest 
advertising.” But that subject 
will never be adequately covered 
so long as one professional adver- 
tising man is left who considers 
the sole requirement of a good 
advertiser to be an _ established 
credit and a fat checkbook, 

A man said to me lately, “The 
advertising man has got to see 
the day when he not only tells 
his customer how to advertise, 
but can go into his factory and 
tell him how to rearrange his ma- 
chinery to increase his output effi- 
ciency.” I don’t believe that. But 
I do believe that the successful 
advertising man of the future— 
yes, of the present—must be the 
man who goes soberly and ana- 
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Do You Realize This? 


Brooklyn’s foremost newspaper is second in 
volume of advertising among all New York 
City dailies. 


February, the Brooklyn Daily Eagle jumped from 
its usual third place into second with 754,868 agate 
lines of paid advertising. Of all the big New York 
City newspapers, only one other carried as much 
advertising as this, and every line in the Eagle is 
inserted at full card rates. The Eagle has no rate 
favorites. 


Besides, this paper’s increase over February last 
year was 66,500 lines. Only two other papers in 
all New York made as good a showing. 


In automobile advertising, by which the purchas- 
ing powers of a newspaper’s readers can be rightly 
judged, The Eagle led them all with over 57,000 
lines. Its nearest competitor had 26,900 lines. Con- 
sidering the Brooklyn papers alone, The Eagle 
carried more automobile advertising in ONE 
SINGLE WEEK than all the other papers com- 
bined carried during the entire month. 


Brooklyn and Long Island, with their population 
of over two millions of people, is one of the best 
sections in the country for legitimate advertisers. 


The Eagle thoroughly represents this vast field, 
as it has done for seventy years with deserved and 
continued success, both in an ever increasing cir- 
culation and advertising patronage. 


Successful advertising campaigns are built on 


the columns of 
Ghe 


Brooklyn Daily Eagle 
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lytically about his customers’ busi- 
ness with the one idea in mind, 
to sell goods — more goods — at 
lower selling expense, for better 
prices, with larger profit. 

Buying or selling space and fill- 
ing it with copy—ever so good 
copy—is only one detail of such 
an advertising man’s work. Or- 
ganizing, co-ordinating and facil- 
itating selling—that is the adver- 
tising man’s task; and when the 
laws of this just relation between 
advertising and sales shall have 
been established we shali rob the 
advertising graveyard of its prey, 
and shall knit into the gospel of 
business the truism of our calling, 
“Advertising pays.” 


LUXURIES AND ADVERTISING 


In an address before the Publicity 
Club_ of Springfield, Mass., February 
27, Louis Donziger, assi istant counsel 
of the Massachusetts Life Insurance 
Company, answering some criticisms 
made upon modern advertising at a 
former meeting, took up the subject of 
advertised luxuries. He said in part: 

“Now, some may ask, suppose all this 
is true about advertising, how about 
the assertion that ninety per cent of 
the advertising is.of luxuries, so called? 
Giving the most liberal construction 
to the word luxuries, I venture to as- 
sert, after having made careful anal- 
ysis of the advertising in the leading 
periodicals of the day, that not over 
ten per cent of the articles advertised 
can, by the most liberal stretch of 
the imagination, be considered luxuries. 

“But what do you call luxury? Is 
it something you would like which 
the other fellow has and which you 
cannot afford? Is it something you 
buy which you do not need, which 
you cannot afford? Is it something 
which you desire, but which, if you 
have it, in no way increases your hap- 
piness or materially improves your well- 
being, and the purchase of which simply 
helps deplete your pocketbook; or is 
it something which a person brought 
up to the old Puritanic idea of self- 
denial considers unnecessary for you 
to have, even if it should add to your 
comfort, your happiness, or the com- 
fort and happiness of those about you? 
Look, however, at my exhibit A, which 
contains all the advertisements in the 
January number of one of the highest- 
priced advertising mediums in the 
world, and judge for yourself which 
predominate, the luxur’es or the neces- 
sities. Here is my analysis, which you 
may easily verify: Necessaries, over 
ninety per cent; luxuries, less than ten 
per cent. 

—_——_sor 

Down in Memphis a tailor has in 
front of his store an oil barrel with the 
head knocked in. The’ barrel is bright 
green and on it in red letters is painted, 
“Stand in my barrel while I press your 
suit for 50 cents.”—Exchange., 


CONGRESSIONAL INTER- 
EST IN PURE ADVER- 
TISING LAW 


NOVEL PLAN PROPOSED TO THE EDI- 
TOR OF ‘‘PRINTERS’ INK” BY A 


MEMBER OF THE HOUSE OF REP- 
RESENTATIVES—WHAT DOES THE 
ADVERTISING WORLD THINK OF A 
“PUBLICITY POLICE COMMISSION” 
UNDER FEDERAL AUSPICES? 


House oF REPRESENTATIVES U. S 
M. R. GREEN, 
9TH District, Iowa. 
Wasuincton, D. C., 
February 26, 1912. 
Mr. Joun Irvine Romer, 
Editor of Printers’ Ink, 
New York City. 
My Dear Sir: 

Having noticed your interest in 
the matter of the evil of mislead- 
ing advertising and, through the 
press, seen an account of your 
address before the meeting of the 
Southwestern Division of the As- 
sociated Advertising Clubs held 
in Leavenworth, Kan., on the 20th 
instant, I usurp this privilege. 

In my capacity as private sec- 
retary to Congressman Green, I 
am collecting data, with the view 
to formulating some plan for 
eliminating, in as far as is possi- 
ble, the evil of “lying advertise- 
ments.” 

Would you be so good as to 
send me any printed speeches you 
have made, or typewritten manu- 
script, if none has been printed 
(I will be glad to return these, 
if desired) which you have made 
on the subject? I should also be 
very grateful if you would write 
me your views on this subject. 
What suggestions have you to 
make with reference to a plan to 
accomplish the desired end? 
Federal legislation making mis- 
leading advertising a misde- 
meanor would perhaps conflict 
with the Supreme Court’s rulings 
on contracts. What is your opin- 
ion of the feasibility of establish- 
ing a Federal Commission, similar 
in nature to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, for the pur- 
pose of receiving all complaints 
against advertisers and investigat- 
ing the same? 

I shall be very glad, indeed, to 
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learn your views on the subject 
as fully as your time and conven- 
ience will permit. 

Please address your communi- 
cations to “Charles M. Ketchum, 
private secretary to Hon. W. R. 
Green, 170 House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.” 

In anticipation of this courtesy 
I wish to thank you in Judge 
Green’s behalf, and have the honor 
to remain, sir, 

Very truly yours, 
CuHas. M. KetcHuM. 


February 29, 1912 
Mr. Cuartes M. Ketcuum, 
Private secretary to Hon. W. R. 


Green, 
170 House Office Building, 
Washington, 

Dear SIR: —Replying to your letter 
of February 26, I am enclosing copy 
of our pamphlet, “The Remedy tor 
Dishonest Advertising.” This pamphlet 
is a reprint of articles on this sub- 
ject which have appeared at various 
times in Printers’ InK. 

You will observe, by reading this 
pamphlet, that the remedy we suggest 
is legislation by the individual states 
rather than Federal legislation. I am 
ready to admit that Federal legislation 
would be preferable if it could be 
accomplished and the law made prac- 
tically operative. I question very 
much whether such a law will ever be 
passed by Congress, at least for many 
years to come. There have been 
various bills introduced during the past 
few years having this same object in 
view, but never at any time was there 
any likelihood that they would be 
passed. 

A further reason why we look to 
state legislation rather than Federal 
legislation is that we fear the present 
machinery of the United States Gov- 
ernment is inadequate to dispose of 
cases at which the law would be aimed. 
Our attorney, for example, visited the 
office of the United States District At- 
torney in New York and found that 
there was a_ great accumulation ot 
business in this office which could not 
be handled for lack of sufficient as- 
sistants. Upon having the matter of 
Federal legislation on the subject of 
fraudulent advertising brought to his 
attention, one of the assistants of the 
United States District Attorney stated 
that he would be much more interested 
in legislation which would provide 
more people in the District Attorney’s 
office than in legislation which would 
bring more business upon that office 
for them to handle. Naturally, they 
take up first the cases which are most 
flagrant. We fear that instances of 
dishonest advertising would be _ side- 
tracked in favor of cases of greater 
public moment. 

You ask what is our opinion of the 
feasibility of establishing a Federal 
Commission. similar in nature to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, for 
the purpose of receiving all complaints 
against advertisers and _ investigating 
the same. I do not think this would 
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fill the bill so well as the state laws 
already proposed, and for this reason. 
Examples of fraudulent advertising are 
not so common as you may suppose. 
The quotations from my Leavenworth 
address as given in the Associated 
Press dispatches, bearing upon this 
—. did not quote me accurately, 
ut gave a sensational twist to my re- 
marks. The kind of advertising which 
we are endeavoring to suppress par 
takes more of exaggeration, over- 
statement and “trade = than actual 
barefaced swindling. | idea is that 
if the statute recommen ed by Print- 
ERs’ INK is enacted by all or many of 
the states, there will be a general ton- 
ing up of advertising with the result 
that the public will have greater con- 
fidence in advertising and will respond 
much better to advertised statements 
than it does to-day. 

You will observe further. that I at- 
tach even greater importance to a 
police power than I do to the law 
itself. Where would your Federal 
Commission secure its police power? 
If it were simply to sit back and 
wait for complaints to come in, I do 
not think it would have a great many 
actionable cases brought before it. The 
grievance or vigilance committees 
such as advertising men are now 
forming all over the country are not 
so much for the purpose of bringing 
legal action against advertisers that 
are overstepping the bounds as_ they 
are to call infractions of ethical ad- 


vertising to the attention of the adver- 
a themselves and to secure there- 
by. a voluntary discontinuance of the 
obj 


jectionable advertising. 

PrinTErs’ Ink will be very glad to 
receive Congressman Green’s views on 
the above points. 

Very truly yours, 
Joun Irvinc Romer, 
Editor. 
House oF ReEpresENTATIvES U. S. 
WasuincrTon, D. C 


Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Thank you very much for your 
courteous letter of the twenty- 
ninth inst. enclosing an interest- 
ing pamphlet on “Dishonest Ad- 
vertising.” 

I have noted your suggestions 
and am pleased to learn your 
views. Fully cognizant of the dif- 
ficulties in the way of Federal 
legislation for control of the evil 
and giving full weight to your 
objection to the commission plan 
because of the inadequacy of “po- 
lice power,” I believe ‘here is a 
medium through whicu this can 
be accomplished. 

The greatest obstacle in the 
way of state legislation is that of 
jurisdiction in the state courts, 
and unless the laws could be uni- 
form, or nearly so, in all states it 
would fail of its full purpose in 
_all but local issues. 


I would not aim to further con- 
gest the work of the present Fed- 
eral attorney offices, but would 
make the greater work come upon 
the Commission itself and a re- 
sponsible association of attorneys 
already organized. The question 
is one of importance and one 
which demands thorough research 
and preparation before it can be 
formulated into any kind of sub- 
stantial form. It is ‘ altogether 
probable that after full considera- 
tion of the commission plan it will 
be found to be impractical, yet 
there is reasonable grounds for 
further consideration. 

On the other hand, presume 
that “A” has been led into buy- 
ing certain merchandise which 
was not exactly as represented in 
the advertisement which inspired 
the purchase. The proposed 
law would make the seller liable 
under the law and the regula- 
tions of the commission. The 
buyer might address a postal 
card to the “Publicity Police 
Commission” stating his griev- 
ance, the commission would then 
address an inquiry to its repre- 
sentative in the complainant’s 
town; (this representative could 
be the agent of the U. S. F. & G,, 
which has an attorney in every 
town in the United States); also 
one to the complainant requesting 
him to call at the office of said 
representative and present his 
case. This would be reported by 
the agent to the commissioner, 
who would then be in possession 
of all the facts, and in a position 
to direct action against the ad- 
vertiser and to warn the publisher 
against publishing the same ad- 
vertisement after such time as it 
is shown to be in violation of the 
provisions of the law. 

No honest publisher will receive 
dishonest advertising, and it oc- 
curs to me that with the commis- 
sion to back them up and to make 
regulations to support their effort 
to print only legitimate matter, 
would in a large degree check the 
evil. A misleading ad is as much 
a swindle as a “bald-face” mis- 
representation, the only difference 
being that one can be prosecuted, 
and the other cannot be under the 
present laws. Yet now the only 
prosecution which can be resorted 
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Mr. Retailer! 


Did you ever hear of guaranteed advertising? 


Guaranteed advertising is advertising which you know 
will appear even if the manufacturer changes his mind 
about spending the money after you are stocked up. 


THIS IS IT: 


When a manufacturer signs a street car contract covering your town, it 
usually is fora year and never for /ess than six months. That contract 
means that every hour of every day the most intensive of focalized adver- 
tising is working on your customers. It means that you can afford to take 
a first order of the manufacturer’s goods, because, behind the guaranteed 
protection of a continuous campaign, you have sufficient time to build up 
a steady, profitable trade. 


By taking a good sized trial order behind his guaranteed advertising, you 
are co-operating with the manufacturer and he knows it, and his street car 
advertising is an hourly bulletin to your customers. 

Car advertising not only protects you but it helps the manufacturer. 
You want his co-operation. He wants yours. By guaranteeing you the 
protection of his continuous advertising, the manufacturer deserves your 
confidence and your co-operation. 


Street Railways Advertising Company 


HOME OFFICE: 
‘‘Flatiron’’ Building, New York 


Western Office: SS Pacific Coast Office: 
First National Bank ATK - ’ LES California Street 
Building, Chicago “7 | Be Z San Francisco 
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to in the fact of a pure swindle 
is “using the mails to defraud,” 
and this falls on the innocent pub- 
lisher when he may have taken 
the “copy” in good faith. 

It will perhaps be several weeks 
before I shall be able to draft the 
first form of the proposed legis- 
lation; in the meantime I should 
be glad to hear from you again 
along this line with any sugges- 
tions you may have to offer. If 
you are in Washington, please 
look me up and I would be glad 
to talk the matter over at length. 

Cuas. M. KetcHuM. 


P. S. I should like to take up a 
number of interesting points in 
the matter of “Federal vs. State 
Legislation” with you, covering 
the detail working of both sys- 
tems, at length. 

Will you cite some cases, which 
may occur to you, in which it 
would be, to your mind, impos- 
sible for a “commission” to regu- 
late? 

Cuas M. KetcHum. 
ee RR a 


PICTURES AND ADVERTISING 

A current advertisement (of certain 
makers 'of advertising pictures) says: 

Watch the crowd on any shopping 
thoroughfare—where do they gather? 

Before the picture and jewelry store 
windows most of all. 

Watch anyone pick up a book. What 
does he do first? Look at the pictures. 

More of the same stuff follows, lead- 
ing up to the inference that in advertis- 
ing it is the picture, not the text, that 
sells the goods. 

If this were true, or even half-true, 
the outlook for newspaper advertising 
would be gloomy, indeed; for while 
newspaper ‘“‘ads” are illustrated, of 
course, their pictorial possibilities are 
far behind those of advertising in 
magazines printed by slow presses on 
fine paper, But does the picture sell 
the goods? What does the advertiser 
who says it does really think about it? 
His advertisement occupies two full 
pages in a business magazine. And it 
is not illustrated. He does not practise 
his preach, 

The practical merchant is not inter- 
ested in knowing how crowds are at- 
tracted to the outsides of stores—he is 
interested in the crowds that are at- 
tracted to the insides. The biggest 
crowds are always found on the insides 
of stores that make the best use of 
daily newspaper space, irrespective of 
whether their advertising is illustrated 
or not.—New Orleans Item. 

————$—<¢+-9-—_____—— 

The H. B. Green Advertising Com- 
pany, of Baltimore, Md., has been in- 
corporated and hereafter will be known 
as the Green-Raley-Lucas Advertising 
Agency. 


RELIGION AND THE 
DAILIES 


To ascertain the attitude of re- 
ligion toward the daily press of 
New York and the reverse is the 
object of two series of “Ques- 
tionaires” recently issued by the 
Christian Conservation Congress 
of the Men and Religion Forward 
Movement, under whose auspices 
a series of meetings is to be held 
in New York, April 19-24. 

The following are specimens of 
some of the questions directed 
to the ministers: 


Should not announcement of ser- 
vices, the time and place. and topics of 
meetings, the name of the speaker, etc., 
be inserted as paid advertising rather 
than as free reading notices? 

Do your churches ever insert paid 
advertisements in the press? 

Do the ministers and church mem- 
bers of your city at present oppose the 
Sunday newspaper? 

Does the religious weekly take away 
the field of the daily paper in the 
matter of religious news and com- 
ment h 


And the others are directed to 
the newspapers: 


Do you have a member of your 
staff especially assigned to religious 
news? 

Have the church people, ministers of 
laity, shown any appreciation of or 
interest in your church news? 

Should the press associations, in 
your opinion, carry more religious 
news or less? 

How do you 
in your news? 

Are you running as much or more 
definitely religious matter as you did 
five or ten years ago? 

Ranging in a scale of from one to 
ten where would you put the rela 
tive value of religious news to your 
readers? 


Fifty dollars is offered as a 
prize for the best two hundred 
and fifty word article upon the 
significance of the Christian Con- 
servation Congress of the Men 
and Religion Movement. 


avoid sectarian bias 


ee 
COLVER JOINS THE “TIMES” 


Frederick L. Colver, for many years 
a magazine publisher, and for the last 
two or three years in the ship building 
business, has gone with the New York 
Times, as assistant to Mr. Wiley, the 
business manager. With Mr. Colver’s 
experience in the magazine field he 
should prove a valuable addition to the 
Times in the constructive work some of 
the newspapers are taking up. 
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First Aid to the 
Advertising, 
Department 


The Multigraph: Complete Unit | 
For printing and typewriting. 
It occupies no more space than 
the average typewriter-desk. 








This insert was printed throughout on 
the Multigraph. Let that fact sink in! 

It means that every advertiser can produce 
his own promotion and follow-up literature, 
stationery, etc., under his own roof —ata sav- 
ing of 25% to 75% of the printer’s charges. 

Read the facts in the next three pages, 
and ask us for more. 
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That fact. is astonishing. But 
even more astonishing is the ease and 
celerity with which the work is done. 


Distribute the ink, and insert a 
form or fasten an electrotype on the 
printing-drum—the work of five or 
ten minutes. Load and adjust the 
automatic feed—the work of five 
minutes more. Then begin at once 
to print—at the rate of 1200 to 
5000 sheets an hour! 


There’s none of the bothersome 
««make-ready’’ that requires so much 
skill and eats up so much of the time 
of the ordinary printing-press. Ac- 
curate contact takes the place of 
heavy pressure. 


There are three ways of printing 
with real printing-ink on the Mul- 


tigraph: 

1. By using the machine’s self-contained 
equipment of typewriter or Gothic type. 

2. By using hand-set display-type made 
in many sizes and faces, by The American 
Type Founders Company especially for the 
Multigraph. This type is cast short, and 
milled to fit into the channels of the Mul- 
tigraph printing-drum. _It is especially val- 
uable for headings in connection with the 
self-contained type. 

By means of unmounted electrotypes, 
curved to fit the Multigraph printing-drum. 
Thus you can reproduce any form set by 
yourself or your printer — including any size 
or face of type, line-cuts, borders, ornaments 
and tint-blocks. This insert was printed 
from electrotypes. 


| ™“MULTIGRAPH 





All of these methods can be used without 
unfitting the machine for its typewriting 
functions—the quick impact of metal type, 
through an inked ribbon, upon a cylindrical 
rubber platen. 

And any No. 4 Multigraph can be trans- 
formed into a complete unit by adding the nec- 
essary features; the tubular stand, printing- 
ink attachment, automatic feed, and electric 
motor. All parts are made interchangeable, 
so there’s no fitting, filing or delay. 


dad Companions for ti 
Multigraph 


‘THE Universal Folding-Machine for office 

use makes all customary folds in letters, 
circulars and booklets, at a cost of two to 
three cents a thousand as against printers’, 
binders or hand-folding cost of ten to forty- 
five cents a thousand. 


The Markoe Envelope-Sealer is a boon 
to the office with large outgoing mails. 
It handles envelopes of all the customary 
shapes and sizes from No. § to No. 11, 
with varying enclosures. It operates by elec- 
tricity, at the rate of 6000 envelopes an hour. 

in't buy a Mult 


uy grapl 


pu need it 


That’s the absolute fact. Make us prove 
it. Before we'll take your money, your 
own business must show that it has a profit- 
able application for the Multigraph. 


But we shall be glad to have one of our 
representatives help you dig up the evidence. 
His suggestions may prove valuable to you, 
even if you don’t buy a Multigraph. 

If you wish further information before 
asking a representative to call, write us for 
literature, samples and any data we may 
have pertaining to your particular line of 
business. Write today. 


THE AMERICAN MULTIGRAPH SALES CO. 


Executive Offices 
1820 E. Fortieth St. 


European Representatives: 
Viaduct, London, England; Berlin, 


Ceyeland 


The Seemnetanel Multigraph Company, 59 Holborn 


Branches in Sixty Cities 
Look in your Telephone Directory 


Krausenstr. 70 Ecke Friedrichstr. 





This insert printed throughout on the Multigraph 
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SAFE STANDARDS FOR THE 
ADVERTISING HOUSE 
POLICY 


THE PROPER STATUS OF THE AD- 
VERTISING MANAGER AND THE 
AGENCY—THINGS TO CONSIDER 
ABOUT USE OF VARIOUS CLASSES 
OF MEDIUMS—A WORD OF CAU- 
TION TO THE ADVERTISING MAN- 
AGER WHO DECLINES TO SELF- 
SATISFACTION—BASED ON ADDRESS 
BEFORE TORONTO AD-CLUB 


By Frank.H. Rowe, 
Advertising Manager, Russell Motor 
Car Company, Limited, Toronto., 

Undoubtedly the crux of our 
advertising problern lies in the at- 
titude of “the house.” The house 
foots the bills and, not unnat- 
urally, has the say when it comes 
to finalities. If the house is sen- 


sible enough to pick a good man 
to handle the advertising and then 
stands aside and gives him a 
chance to make good or make 
way, something good is bound to 
work its way out to the light, but 


if the opposite is the case I hardly 
need to enlarge upon the hopeless- 
ness of the situation. 

I believe that the most common 
root of trouble is the picking of 
an incompetent man as advertis- 
ing manager. Such a man cannot 
impress the house with his ability 
to handle the situation, because he 
isn’t able. And that being the 
case who can blame the house for 
not being willing to leave him 
alone in his work? 

Such a man is bought over the 
advertising bargain counter. His 
services do not come high and it 
is hoped that he will do well 
enough, particularly if there are 
the services of an advertising 
agency available. The result is 
almost sure dissatisfaction. The 
advertising man, if he has any 
backbone, chafes under incessant 
criticism of his work and the re- 
jection of his suggestions, and if 
he hasn’t any backbone he is 
worthless anyway. In either case, 
then, the whole- hearted, delightful 
spirit of the work is lacking and 
the advertising suffers. 

There may be—there are— 
places where advertising economy 


can be practised, but it isn’t in 
equipment. Men don't work with 
enthusiasm long when their re- 
ward is like the carrot that hangs 
just before the ass’s nose. No one 
likes to be an ass long. 

And so the point | make first 
is that the first policy of the 
house toward its advertising 
should be to make sure of its 
future by paying enough to get 
the right man. 

Other points are these: 

(1) The general preliminary 
considerations which every in- 
tending advertiser needs to have 
before him. 

(2) The consideration of me- 
diums. 

(3) Copy considerations. 

(4) Relationship of the adver- 
tising department to the traveler. 

(5) Attitude of the “house” to- 
ward solicitors. 

(6) The value of the advertis- 
ing agency. 

As to the “general preliminary 
considerations,” I mean that the 
prospective advertiser should ask 
himself these questions: 

What is the condition of the 
trade? 

What competition is 
field? 

Are the goods to be sold— 
through the trade or by mail? 

How are the goods different 
from those of competitors? 

Are they a necessity or a lux- 
ury, or, in other words, will they 
sell to the masses or to the 
classes? Will they sell every- 
where or only in certain localities 
because of climatic or other con- 
ditions ? 

Are they of seasonable value or 
will they sell all the year around? 

Will they be bought mostly by 
men or by women? 

Is the possible number of pur- 
chasers sufficient to warrant a 
heavy advertising expenditure? 

Some of these points hardly 
need discussion, but above all 
things, let me urge the need of 
taking time to consider the funda- 
mental things. Time is impera- 
tive for close investigations of 
conditions and analysis of the 
trade situation. Let nobody take 
it amiss when I say that the aver- 
age manufacturer has a false idea 
of his own importance in the 


in the 
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market. Most makers of goods 
know their product so well, and 
know so many who know their 
product well, that they quite fail 
to appreciate how man y—how 
very many do not know their prod- 
uct at all, or but slightly at best. 

Only when they go at the situ- 
ation systematically and with an 
open mind do they see what they 
are missing. Only when they see 
what they are missing can they 
intelligently ask why they are 
missing it. And in the answer to 
their questions they will finally 
get their pointers regarding what 
needs to be done. 

It is always possible that the 
other lines in the market are 
good. It is probable, yes, cer- 
tain, that a good many people 
think them better than yours; 
mistakenly, let us hope, and yet 
they buy them. But let us find 
out the facts and face them fairly. 
Let us not start our advertising 
under any mistaken notion or it 
will ride for a fall and our own 
inevitable disappointment. 

Take time. Lay the foundation, 
and while the facts are being 
gathered organize the department. 
Get your advertising man and 
fairly steep him in the spirit of 
your business. Enthuse him, take 
him into your confidence, show 
him how the business has grown 
and why. Make him feel that he 
has become one of the family, so 
to speak, and show him from the 
first that you know he cannot help 
being enthusiastic. Let him see 
the goods made until he can fol- 
low every process with his eyes 
shut. Then let him see the goods 
used and get the opinions of those 
who use them. It’s astonishing, 
sometimes, how much the users 
know that the makers never sus- 
pected. Their opinions are in- 
valuable. They often lead to a 
betterment of the product, and, 
when the product is all right, arm 
the advertising man with more 
power than he could get from his 
imagination if he worked it over- 
time. 

As a part of the preliminary 
work insist on the most careful 
compilation of the mailing lists. 
They are the foundation for much 
subsequent work and expenditure 


and should be carefully thought 
out. The mistake is sometimes 
made of having one mailing list 
for a house manufacturing lines 
appealing to several classes oi 
trade and sending everything to 
the entire list. 

The effect is bad in two ways: 
First, in waste of advertising ma- 
terial and postage; second, in its 
interest-killing effect on the trade. 
If half the advertising matter you 
receive from a house is unsuited 
to your needs you pay but scant 
attention to any of it. 

This matter of the mailing lists 
reminds me of an interesting ac- 
count with which I had some- 
thing to do. 


INTELLIGENT USE OF THE MAILING 
LIST 


It was the account of a manu- 
facturer of soda fountains. It 
was a trade advertising account, 
of course, and had no connection 
with the general public. In addi- 
tion to soda fountains, this firm 
sold counter fittings and furnish- 
ings, hot soda apparatus, crushed 
fruits, syrups, and even carbonat- 
ing machinery and tanks. 

Their customers included drug- 
gists, restaurant keepers, confec- 
tioners, bottlers and others. Some 
of these did a large and some a 
small business. Some sold cold 
soda, some hot soda, some both. 
Naturally, good circularizing was 
necessary, but when the agency 
with which I was connected took 
over the account it found the 
mailing list in an almost chaotic 
condition. 

The first thing done was to pre- 
pare a list of questions, the an- 
swers to which would show at 
once on what lines the prospect 
should be solicited. These ques- 
tions were printed on a card. 

Then a series of practical little 
books was written on subjects of 
real value to the soda fountain 
man. Four of the six titles I 
remember. They were: “The Ten 
Best Selling Cold Soda Drinks,” 
“The Ten Best Selling Hot Soda 
Drinks,” How to Make a Soda 
Business Pav,” “How to Adver- 
tise a Soda Business.” 

A circular announcing these 
books was prepared and sent to 
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Creating a demand without dis-  ¢ 
tribution ts like trying to carry  ,. 
water in a length of stovepipe. ! 
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The Economist says: 


Goods must be put into stores before they can 
be taken out. 


Manufacturers who send women to dry goods 
stores for goods these stores do not carry, are spill- 
ing dollars. 


Get distribution first—then when you create a 
demand it can be met with your goods—not some 
other line. 


If you make or sell anything for dry goods or 
department stores we can help you secure a 
proper distribution, economically and effectively. 


The largest staff of merchandising experts em- 
ployed by any publication or advertising institution 
is at your service. 


Consultation costs you nothing but your time 
against ours. 


Dry Goods Economist 


231 West 39th Street 
NEW YORK 
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the full mailing list, together with 
the card. The circular offered to 
send the set of little books free if 
the card was properly filled in. 

It worked like magic. The re- 
turn from that circular beat any- 
thing ever sent out by the com- 
pany before, and gave the means 
of immediately compiling the 
mailing list properly. 

With the mailing list properly 
compiled it was a simple matter 
to send strong advertising liter- 
ature on hot soda apparatus to 
the cold soda men who had in- 
dicated that they did no hot soda 
business, and so on with the rest 
of the list. Advertising matter 
was planned to go out on a defi- 
nite schedule of dates to coincide 
with the trips of the travelers and 
the maximum result from the 
work was the natural consequence. 

Distribution is, of course, one 
of the first preliminary consider- 
ations, and I hardly need to say 
that broadspread advertising with- 
out parallel distribution is of lit- 
tle value. There may be some in- 
stances where an entirely new and 
extraordinarily good article is in- 
volved that will disprove this 
statement, but for the usual goods 
substitution can be made of 
something practically as good, and 
the advertising can hardly be ex- 
pected to start a stampede that 
will force dealers into line. 


WHEN SELLING BY MAIL 


Selling goods by mail is so 
large a subject in itself that I will 
only touch upon it here. I would 
emphasize that three essentials to 
success in about all mail-order 
propositions are a guarantee, bank 
references and a money-back offer 
within a certain defined time limit 
if the goods are not satisfactory. 

Two interesting examples of 
mail-order advertising which have 
come under my own observation 
(although with one of them IJ had 
nothing to do), are the install- 
ment diamond proposition, and a 
cigarmaker’s offer to send a $3.59 
humidor with $3.50 worth of 
cigars. The guarantee and money- 
back-privilege-of-examination fea- 
tures were invaluable to the dia- 
mond people. The other gave 
bank references, etc., and cheer- 


fully stated the belief that the 
cigars were so good that he would 
get enough repeat orders for 
cigars alone to make the plan pay, 
which proved to be the case. 

The installment diamond propo- 
sition is, in some respects, one of 
the most interesting of mail- 
order schemes. It certainly gives 
some sidelights on human nature 
and those are valuable to adver- 
tising men. By no means is the 
business done with the poor and 
improvident exclusively, although 
those classes predominate. To 
the man who never buys anything 
on the installment plan, and cer- 
tainly not goods of this nature, 
it will be surprising to learn that 
bank cashiers and even presidents, 
as well as other men and women 
in similar walks of life not in- 
frequently are found among the 
patrons of the installment dia- 
mond house. The explanation 
lies in the prevailing high cost of 
living, the love of display, the 
tendency to live beyond the in- 
come regardless of what it may 
be and the desire to give gifts for 
which ready money is not always 
available. 

The house policy in such a busi- 
ness as this must be very elastic. 
The tone of the advertising must 
be such that it will attract all 
and repel none and the form let- 
ters, which play so large a part 
in the business, must be so framed 
as to set at rest any uneasiness 
which may exist on the score of 
publicity, etc. Almost every case 
must be handled differently but in 
one respect the house policy is 
fixed: its advertising must offer 
one thing incessantly—diamonds 
on credit, with a proposition so 
carefully framed that there are 
no boomerangs for the house. 

In the consideration of medi- 
ums, the “house” must ask these 
questions: 

What is the size and character 
of the circulation? 

What is that circulation? 

Shall dailies, weeklies, or 


monthlies be used, and, if dailies, 
are evening or morning editions 
best? 

All three classes of mediums 
are valuable if the goods have 
distribution, 


national but only 
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concentrated circulation will help 
otherwise. 

Generally speaking it is usually 
considered that with automobiles, 
for example, the periodical, with 
its good paper and printing and 
leisurely reading, is valuable for 
creating prestige, and the daily 
paper for stirring things up in 
different selling centers. It is 
held by many, too, that the morn- 
ing paper is best for the man’s 
proposition, and the evening edi- 
tion for advertising to the women. 

I find in Canada a great lack of 
sworn and detailed circulation 
statements among the periodicals. 
As things stand now, there is too 
much danger of advertising in the 
dark, with the result that some 
territories are not covered, and 
others are duplicated. I will say, 
however, that I find very little re- 
luctance on the part of the pub- 
lishers to show their circulation 
lists when requested, and I believe 
that sworn circulation statements 
are nearer to-day than any time 
in the past. This criticism is not 
so applicable to the newspapers, 


the best of which generally stand 
out in the light. 

In this matter of mediums, I 
place, last but by no means least, 
outdoor advertising in instances 
where the people need a reminder 
rather more than education by ar- 
gument. 


AS TO THE COPY 


Copy! Is there any other one 
thing in the world concerning 
which there are so many people 
who know nothing, but who think 
they know it all! 

Someone tells you that all copy 
must be direct—direct. He may 
be quite right, indeed, most good 
copy is direct, and yet we cannot 
lay down an arbitrary rule and 
say that this same style of copy 
must be used for all merchandise. 
Every man who has handled a 
dozen different agency accounts 
will agree that each case is almost 
a law unto itself. 

There are notable cases where 
a certain elegant glow of phrase- 
ology succeeds in creating an at- 
mosphere that gets away with a 
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Canadian plates. 





Prompt Service on 
Canadian Advertising 


We are equipped with the most modern ma- 
chinery for turning out electros, stereos and 
mats, and can guarantee you quicker service 
and absolutely faultless printing plates. 


Moreover, our knowledge of conditions can 
save you money, for we know every publica- 
tion in the country, and know exactly what 

Don’t pay the duty—have us make your 
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fancy price. It is interesting to 
note in passing, a development in 
the advertising of high class met- 
ropolitan shops. This is the quot- 
ting of prices. They have found 
that the omission repels all but 
the rich, and a great proportion 
of their wares are quite salable 
to the well-to-do, Price can pretty 
safely be said to be the deciding 
factor in a majority of cases. 
The attitude of the house to- 
ward the salesmen, too frequently, 
is to overlook them in outlining 
advertising plans and copy. This 
is a great mistake. The salesman 
should be kept completely in- 
formed regarding all advertising. 
They should be enthused; filled 
with the spirit of it; made to real- 
ize that they are @ part, and a 
necessary part, of the plan. 
When they visit the house they 
should visit the advertising man- 
ager. Their advice should be 
sought and (sometimes) followed. 


Remember that your advertis- © 


ing campaign serves a double pur- 
pose—to induce dealers to stock 
up and to create public demand. 
To stock up, the dealer must be en- 
thused. Who can enthuse him so 
well as the man who comes in con- 
tact with him—the traveler—usual- 
ly the only man in your organiza- 
tion whom he personally knows? 

Leave the traveler out of the 
advertising plans and if he men- 
tions the advertising at all to his 
customers it will be only in a 
perfunctory way. The traveler 
should know all about the adver- 
tising and should receive copies of 
every piece of advertising matter 
sent out. 

And then there’s the policy of 
the house toward solicitors. 

I have no patience with the pol- 
icy which leads the advertising 
manager to sit in snug compla- 
cency and refuse to listen to any 
proposition that is put up to him. 
He lays down his plans as abso- 
lutely as the laws of the Medes 
and Persians, and when some so- 
licitor appears on the horizon 


tacking carefully up into the wind 
for fear of disturbing or annoy- 
ing the big (?) man who holds 
the money bag, he acts as if the 
very granting of an interview was 
an inestimable boon. 





I have no patience, I say, with 
a policy that treats every solicitor 
as a mendicant. There is too 
much turning down of good prop- 
ositions because the advertising 
man has no precedent, and is 
afraid to act without one, or be- 
cause he isn’t willing to admit 
that someone else has a good idea 
that he himself did not think of 
first. 

The main thing is that the ad- 
vertising man needs to be a man 
who knows his business and is 
able to accept or reject a medium 
intelligently and without undue 
loss of time. 

Coming to the advertising 
agency: I believe, thoroughly, in 
the good agency. There is much 
that it can do for an advertiser 
better than he can do it for him- 
self, 

But it is not a substitute for an 
advertising manager—it supple- 
ments him without supplanting 
him. 

The advertising manager gives 
the agency the house co-operation 
so essential to success. Who has 
not seen an account go limping 
and staggering down the road to 
failure because of lack of co-oper- 
ation which would have made the 
agent’s work effective? 

I often think of advertising as 
very much like a bee. You can 
handle it successfully if you will 
handle it carefully and right, but 
isn’t it wonderful how an adver- 
tising proposition, like a bee, can 
lash back with its tail! 


i os 


BILL TO MAKE STATEMENTS OF 
QUANTITY COMPULSORY 


What is known as “the contents and 
container bill,” is now ‘before the 
New York State Assembly. The bill 
provides that packages, bottles or other 
containers be given some label or mark 
definitely stating the weight or quan- 
tity of the contents. Considerable op- 
position to the bill has developed, on 
the ground that its passage would work 
a hardship by rendering old containers 
useless. 





—_—_——t1oe———— 


J..S. Sleeper has been appointed ad- 
vertising manager of the Firestone Tire 
& Rubber Company, of Akron, Ohio. 
Mr. Sleeper was formerly advertising 
manager of the Bishop-Babcock-Becker 
omraay, of Cleveland, Ohio. J. F. 
Singleton, who for some time was in 
charge of the Firestone advertising, is 
now connected with a Cleveland adver- 
tising agency. 
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Good printing and good 
half-tones are of no avail 
upon indifferent stocks. 


Don t overlook the basis 
of all good printing. Be 
sure the stock is right 
and to be absolutely sure 
always specify 


DEJONGE, 
PURITAN 


The paper with a reputa- 
tion behind it—made 
expressly for high grade 
printing. 


Always uniform, Always dependable. 


The man responsible for his firm’s printed 
matter should know and select the paper for 
every important job. 
Let us send you from 
time to time samples 
of the very best in 
the printing art on 
papers bearing this 
quality mark. Just 
a post card with your 
name does it. 
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HUMAN INTEREST NEEDED 
IN FINANCIAL ADVER- 
TISING 





ADDRESS DELIVERED BEFORE ADVER- 
TISING CLUB OF BALTIMORE—BEST 
ANTIDOTE FOR FAKE FINANCIAL 
ADVERTISING IS THE EXPLOITATION 
OF SOUND ENTERPRISES WITH 
ARGUMENTATIVE OR REASON-WHY 
COPY 





Byv Louis Guenther, 
Editor Financial World, New York. 

By their blind allegiance to a 
false principle of conservatism, 
bankers have allowed a great deal 
of business, which properly be- 
longed to them, to slip like water 
from their hands. 

When the.proof of how the get- 
rich-quick fever was despoiling 
this country annually out of mil- 
lions of dollars could no longer 
be belied, then and then only did 
the conservative banker wake up, 
rub his eyes and begin to fully 
appreciate what great opportuni- 
ties he was- allowing to get by 
him. 

Whatever is said derogatory to 
the many financial frauds which 
have come and gone, and I have 
been blamed for a great deal of it, 
they at least deserve the credit 
for blazing a human interest into 
the stereotyped character of in- 
vestment advertising. The frauds 
in the business studied the hearts 
of the great purchasing body of 
American _ investors. hey 
catered to the desire of men and 
women to make their money work 
for them. They told them all 
about their securities; appealed to 
their instinct for gain even though 
all their statements consisted of a 
tissue of falsehood or ephemeral 


hopes. That was what sold their 
securities, 
Conservative financial circles 


are deeply obligated to those pub- 
lic spirited editors who for years 
have carried on an_ unflagging 
campaign exposing all forms of 
dishonesty practised under the 
cover of financial advertising. 


They are the men who have 
raised the breastworks which in 
future years will guard the Amer- 
= people from financial gueril- 
as. 
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They pointed out how this evil 
was blighting the country’s pros- 
perity, what a great economic 
menace it was to its welfare, and 
set about to awaken the press to 
this danger with the result that it 
was not long before other papers 
began to aid in the crusade. 

Il made the claim once that as 
a nation we are dropping into the 
get-rich-quick bag more than 
$300,000,000 every year. Some of 
the schemes were _bare-faced 
swindles; others the ignis fatuus 
of visionary promoters. This 
claim was ignored; conservative 
bankers could or would not 
believe such enormous losses at 
all possible. My estimate was re- 
garded as rash. Yet, later de- 
velopments demonstrated that I 
underestimated rather than over- 
estimated the amount, 

During all this time, this great 
wealth was lost to honest bankers 
and legitimate constructive enter- 
prises because they could not raise 
themselves out of the rut of a 
fossilized tradition that no defi- 
nite opinions should be expressed 
in advertisements offering bonds 
or stocks for sale. 

In the last March issue of the 
World’s Work there was pub- 
lished a list of get-rich-quick 
offerings compiled by the Finan- 
cial World which had made their 
appearance on and off during the 


last few years, and which, like 
the marauding Bedouin, have 
since folded their tents and 


silently sneaked away into ob- 
livion. 

That list contained oil com- 
panies having a total capital of 
$83,448,128; mining companies 
having capital of $527,882,500 and 
miscellaneous companies whose 
capital aggregated $448,269,7S0. 
Think of it! Here alone was an 
aggregate capitalization of $1,- 
059,590,480, based principally upon 
hot air. The greater part of the 
money that went into these 
schemes was wheedled out of in- 
vestors and found its way into 
the pockets of dishonest pro- 
moters. 

The chief post-office inspector 
for the Government stated only 
recently in his annual report to 
Congress _ that the losses to in- 
vestors in this country from 




















frauds brought officially to the at- 
tention of his department was 
ver $77,000,000 in the last year. 
Even this represented only a 
mall part. The extent and ram- 
fications of the evil may be best 
ppreciated when it is known that 
Postmaster General Hitchcock 
1as considered it incumbent on his 
art to speak about it a number of 
iimes and recommend to Con- 
vtess the advisability of enacting 
laws to curb it. President Taft 
also felt it his duty to devote 
ome attention to the subject in 
a recent message, and to point out 
ihe importance of checking finan- 
cial swindles operated through the 
mails, 

Quite frequently the assertion is 
made that any effort to save the 
sucker from his folly is futile. 
There do exist suckers, but it is 
rather a reflection upon the intel- 
ligence of the American people to 
say they are all suckers. 
found in my experience that a 
great many of the shrewdest busi- 
ness men have in their strong 
boxes worthless investments 
bought on faith and reliance in 
the papers in which the advertise- 
ments that induced them to buy 
appeared. Nor are the publishers 
always to blame, for they are fre- 
quently gulled into accepting irre- 
sponsible financial advertising by 
the prominence of the men who 
allow themselves, out of friend- 
ship or more material induce- 
ments, to act as directors. 

Legislation, however, will not 
entirely eradicate financial frauds. 
Something of a more effective 
character is necessary. The enor- 
mous losses are reducible to a 
minimum if only conservative 
bankers will devote serious 
thought to making their advertis- 
ing copy educational in its con- 
tents. By applying arguments 
they can set prospective investors 
to thinking about the factors of 
safety which should be back of 
all sound securities. 

Reform is never reform unless 
there goes hand in hand with it 
constructive measures for the re- 
placing of the false foundations it 
intends to destroy. An iconoclast, 
who has not something more sub- 
stantial to erect in place of the 
structure he tears down, is simply 


I have | 
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CANADA— 


A Large Wall 
Paper Importer 


—to say nothing about 
Paints, Varnishes, Oils, 
Colors or Brushes. 


The consumer of these 
is in reality the contract- 
ing or “boss” Painter and 
Decorator. 


The exclusive Paint and 
Wallpaper stores form a 
large portion of the deal- 
ers. 


You can 


Talk to both Dealer and 
Consumer for one price 


through the only exclusive 
paint paper in Canada: 


THE PAINTER 
AND DECORATOR 


monthly. Type 7x10. $250.00 
for 12 pages. Mailed on the 
20th of month. Read by: over 
1800 consumers and over 1000 
dealers. 


The P. & D. is one of 
the strong active groups 
of Trade Newspapers com- 
posed of 


The Shoe & Leather Jour- 


nal. 
The Baker & Confectioner. 
The Furniture Journal. 
The Funeral Director. 
The Painter & Decorator. 
Men’s Wear. 
Ready-to-Wear. 
Dry Goods Record. 


Further information given 
if you address 


ACTON PUB. CO. 








Limited 
Head Office...... Toronto, Ont. 
Montreal....... Coristine Bldg. 


4057 Perry St. 
London, E. C., Eng. .65 Fleet St. 
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a-wrecker. Better had he never 
existed. So is it true in financial 
advertising. The reliable antidote 
for financial frauds is legitimate 
securities described in as attrac- 
tive a manner as the fakers pic- 
ture their worthless truck. 

When some conservative bank- 
ers are told this, they hold up 
their hands’ in amazement. We 
do this? Preposterous! But a 
great number already have come 
to it, the others will as they see 
their more enterprising competi- 
tors gradually increasing their 
business, while they are standing 
still. Necessity, as we all know, 
eventually makes tradition give 
way. 

The educational financial adver- 
tising now carried on by some of 
our most prominent investment 
houses, and which ‘so prominently 
stands forth in the newspapers 
and magazines, is gradually turn- 
ing the minds of American in- 
vestors to the settled conviction 
that it is more profitable in the 
end for them to insist upon safe 
and honest securities than to 
chase after big profits, which 
somehow or other are seldom 
realized. 

For the great change which has 
come over financial advertising 
no little credit must be given to 
those copy writers who from 
banking counters have turned 
their attention in the direction of 
putting human interest in what 
heretofore has been but a cold, 
bare announcement of such and 
such securities, at a certain price 
and to net a certain income. These 
men are the creators of our mod- 
ern financial advertising, the argu- 
mentative style; the reason-why 
copy. 

There are also advertising 
agents and advertising solicitors 
who are devoting their creative 
abilities to these lines. Therefore, 
no enterprising banker need feel 
he is at loss for some capable ad- 
vertising man well qualified to 
prepare advertising copy for him. 
There are plenty of such men. 

A nation as rich and as pros- 
perous as the United States never 
stands still; the wealth of its peo- 
ple increases by leaps and bounds 
each year. Yet imagine how 
much more rapidly this -wealth 


can multiply when fostered by t! 
combined, conscientious efforts 
legitimate bankers, leading news- 
papers and advertising men, 
directing the surplus. accumu! 
tions of our people into honest 
atid constructive enterprises. 

A great deal of business, \ 
Banker, lies before your dooi 
Go out after it. It is yours for 
the asking. But it is necessa: 
to employ modern means to 
cure it; antiquated methods 


longer succeed. 


tO 
DALLAS PREPARING FOR 
ADVERTISING DISPLAY 


One of the features of the Dallas 
convention is to be the display of ad 
vertising, which will include a complete 
campaign—magazine and newspaper ads 
dealer literature. signs, posters, an i 
form letters, The exhibits of printing 
engraving, lithographing and paper are 
being assembled at Hamilton, Ohio, by 
W. L.. Tobey, editor of the a 
Arts and Crafts Year Book, and 
exhibits of metal signs, novelties, cal- 
endars, electric_signs, etc., are received 
by Lewellyn E. Pratt, at 2 Rector 
street, New York. The display will > 
open, during the convention, at the 
Dallas Public Library. After the con- 
vention the display will be offered to 
the various ad clubs in the association, 
and may be had by any club for exhi- 
bition purposes at the cost of transpor- 
tation. 


os 
BUFFALO AD CLUB’S ACTIVITIES 


In addition to its weekly meetings 
and luncheons the Buffalo Ad Club 
has rooms on the top floor of the Hotel 
Statler where the members talk over 
the problems of their work. The 
rooms have not only made shop talks 
possible, but have ,encouraged the for- 
mation of sub-divisions of the club, 
such as the Sales Managers’ Division 
and the newly organized Retail Divi- 
sion. The club’s membership is 
now 1838. 


_———_+oo—— 
ROUND TABLE FOR REPRE- 
SENTATIVES 


Arrangements have been made for 
round table luncheons for members 
of the Representatives Club at the 
Prince George Hotel, New York, every 
noon. The action was taken in view 
of the feeling that the members were 
not getting together. frequently enough 
for the exchange of ideas. 

——_—_~<-0+—_____ 

Joseph F. Kelly, for some time past 
in charge of the . advertising of the 
Philadelphia Evening Telegraph, has 
been appointed advertising manager of 
the Chicago American. 


C. Newton Merrill, formerly with 
the Wood, Putnam & Wood Advertis- 
ing Agency, in Boston, is now the New 
England representative of the World 
To-Day magazine. 
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You inject much 
more of your own 
personality into 
every business let- 
ter when you dic- 
tate to 


Dictating Machine 
Instead of to a Stenographer 


You speak as if directly to the man who will receive your letter. 
There is nothing to interrupt and nothing to break the train of 
thought. 

As you ‘become accustomed to dictating without any of the limita- 
tions imposed by the stenographer, you gain steadily in concentration 
and speed. 

And meanwhile your stenographer spends all her time at the 
typewriter, transcribing twice as rapidly as from shorthand, 
and with far greater accuracy. 

The result is a degree of effi- 
ciency never before attained 
in your office. 
| Splitting the arher Send for this -book—tear 

Four-Fi coupon—fill out and mail 

, to us today. 




















Lakeside 
ve., 
Orange, N. J. 













Please send your 
book “Splitting the 
Other Four-Fifths” to 


Thomas A. Edison 


(INCORPORATED) 


211 Lakeside 
Avenue, jj £ Address .......ccsccccceers 
Orange, 


N. J. 
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New Orleans 


The Most Important Commer- 
cial City of the South. 


New Orleans is the most 
populous city in the South 
(nearly 400,000 people). The 
Spring and Summer seasons 
are early. It will pay any ad- 
vertiser to try out his proposi- 
tion in New Orleans first. 


‘ADVERTISE IN THE 


New Orleans 
Times 
Democrat 


This is the paper you see 
quoted in your favorite daily, 
no matter where you live. 
Everybody knows of the New 
Orleans Times Democrat. It 
is the most widely recognized 
authority on Cotton. 


No objectionable News or 
Advertising will be found in 
the columns of this high-class 
paper. 

The readers of the Times 
Democrat pay $12.00 a year in 
advance for it. They read it 
and believe in it absolutely. 
That’s why old advertisers rec- 
ommend it. 


Rates or Information from 
CONE, LORENZEN & WOODMAN 
Publishers’ Representatives. 


25 East 26th Street Steger Building 


icago 
New York --0. M. KOHN 


Candler Bldg., Atlanta. 
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| ADVENTURES IN FOLLO\’- 


Try it out in 


UP 





THOSE WHO FIDDLE TO THE TUNE 
“BE PROSPEROUS” — A_ TE: 
MONIAL OF UNDOUBTED GENUI®) - 
NESS—DRAMATIC ABILITY DI. - 
NOSED FROM A POSTAL CARD—..\ 
ENTIRELY SUPERFLUOUS LIE 





By John P. Wilder. 
III 


Over on the left-hand side wf 
the easy-mark-hunters’ orchesira 
there is a group who fiddle all 


| alone to the tune of “be prosper- 


| like this: 


| isfied. 


The score runs somewhat 
“You don’t like your 
present job, do you? You know 
you are fitted for higher things. 
You can make lots of money if 
you only will. Your inward 
yearning for an easy life, a happy 
life, a glorious future, can be sat- 
Don’t be content to work 
for somebody else all your life. 


ous.” 


| Summon your determination to 
| carve a name for yoursclf on the 


portals of prosperity. Be your 
own boss, and make lots of 
money. Learn to be an actor, a 


| detective, a nurse, a doctor (sev- 


eral varieties), a hypnotist, a 
mind reader, a milliner, a silverer 
of mirrors——” the list is too 
long, but.they all promise fame 


| and fortune in from five to thirty 


“lessons.” 

I have been favored with fol- 
low-up from each of the above, 
and a few more. Every time my 
name is sold on a sucker list I 
get a new one. Night before last 
I found seventeen letters awaiting 
me. Possibly the courses of in- 
struction offered in each of those 


| sciences (?) are adequate—I have 
| no means of knowing. But I do 


know that the advance literature 
is not calculated to inspire con- 
fidence. A couple of samples may 
prove entertaining. 

A gentleman who tells what an 


| easy and prosperous life a detec- 





tive leads as an inducement to 
learn how to be one, sends what 
purports to be a testimonial from 
the Burns detective agency. He 
has reproduced it, letterhead and 
all, as proof of ‘its genuineness 
and indeed it was hardly neces- 
























ary to go to that expense. It 


reads as follows: 








TRAINING CORRESPONDENT 


ScHOooL, 


JETECTIVE 


lear Sir:— 

We acknowledge receipt of your 
ivor of the 5th inst. recommending 
Leo Lenke. 

As soon as we hear from Mr. Lenke 
e will send him an application blank, 
,hich he can fill out and return to 
Very truly yours, 
The William J. Burns National De- 
tective Agency, Inc. 
EG fh. 


Just think of it! Any graduate 
{ this school is‘ at perfect liberty 
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o apply for a job! Do you doubt | 


ihe efficiency of the training now? | 


The best one of the lot, how- 
ever, is the Chicago School of 
locution, not incorporated. I 
name this one by its right name, 
because honor should be given 


tail and, after whirling it three 
times round, letting go, 
be sent to the right address. 


information about me from a 
name and address on a postal card 
than anybody else ever succeeded 
in getting. Most of it wasn’t so, 
but that doesn’t alter the situation. 
They got it, anyway. 

They sent about three letters 


was 
“career.” 


necessary to start my 
In addition, they would 


a position. Talent like mine 
shouldn’t be allowed to waste its 
sweetness in an uncongenial job 
of real work. 

Then the Board of Directors 
met—the letter said—and .chose 
me as one of fifteen or twenty 
“deserving students” to receive 
the course “absolutely free of 
tuition.” They picked me _ be- 


with thespian intensity. And if 
1 would fill out the enclosed 
tuition blank (printed on blue 
paper this time instead of pink) 
| and forward it with the small sum 


full course absolutely free! 





telling me how much dramatic | 
talent I had, and how the small | 
sum of thirty dollars was all that | 


do “all in their power” to get me | 


where honor is due, and the first | 
prize for grasping the truth by the | 


should | 


I think this concern got more | 


cause that name and address on | 
the postal card was fairly reeking | 


of fifteen dollars to pay for the | 
necessary text books, postage, and | 
make-up box, I would receive the | 
Who | 



















Automobile sales 
will total nearly 
$200,000,000 
this year. 


The Automobile and the Boy. 
The purchase ofa family 


automobile is influenced 
greatly by the 16 year old 
son. He usually knows 
more about the mechanism, 
construction and operation 
of the different cars than 
his father. ‘ 

Why not win his favor 
for your car—through his 
magazine which reaches 50,- 
000 boys of prosperous 
families, many of whom 
are buying motor cars. 

Can you not see the wisdom 
of appealing to the impression- 
able boy—the future man—the 
future consumer? Between the 
ages of 11 and 18 is. just the 
period when impressions are 
deep and lasting—when habits 
are being formed, and favorites 


of all kinds chosen 

THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE 
reaches 50,000 boys. It reaches 
the heart ‘of 50,000 homes and 
is read with equal interest by 
parents and _ children alike. 
Aside from the usual appeal to 
resent consumers, it offers you, 
r. Advertiser, an opportunity 
of creating a feeling of loyalty 
and preference for your goods, 
which will later result in in- 
creased sales, Is this double 
effectiveness worth anything to 
you? 

(May we talk this proposition 
over with you?) 


THE BOYS’ 
MAGAZINE 


SMETHPORT, PA. 
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could be an actor without a 
make-up box, anyway, I should 
like to know? 

I surprised—and grieved—the 
Board of Directors by my failure 
to respond. The superintendent 
said so. And he urged me to take 
advantage of the opportunity be- 
fore it was too late. But my 
dramatic ability wasn’t bothering 
me any at the moment, so I pro- 
crastinated some more. 

Then came the letter. As a 
sample of unadulterated gall with 
bells on it is the limit. Aside 


from the fact that the salutation 
is filled in with a ribbon which 
doesn’t match, and the signature 
is undisguised rubber stamp, it 
looks pretty well at that. 

Here is the full and complete 
text ; 





This evening while going from our 
classrooms to my private office, pre- 
paratory to going home, our super- 
intendent, Mr. ainer informed me 
that you were the only one who had 
failed to take advantage of our 
special offer. I was greatly aston- 
ished to find this to be the case, as we 
had written you several times, but had 
not heard favorably from you. I was 
so surprised to find. this to be the fact, 
that I decided to write you personally. 

I fully believe that an opportunity 
to secure a_ thorough knowledge of 
elocution and dramatic art at such 
a small cost does not happen more 
than once in a lifetime, and, person- 
ally, I do not think that you can 
afford to let this matter drop. 

T assume you are interested in this 
profession, else you would not have 
answered our advertisement in the first 
lace. Your policy of life work? 
Nhat is it? Are you doing uncon- 
genial work and hating it? Or, are 
you doing work you like and enjoy- 
ing it? You cannot afford to spend 
your time on work you don’t like. An 
inferior occupation will warp your 
abilities in higher directions. here is 
a fundamental desire in everyone of 
us to do something worth while—to 
make the most of ourselves. If you 
stand up for that principle, work 
toward it; yes, even in the teeth of 
difficulties and obstacles, you will be 
strengthening yourself—taking a _ step 


forward. There is SO MUCH in it. I 
wish could impress you with all 
that it means. Choose what you 


would like to do, and then adhere to 
the pursuit of it. It will mean a tri- 











umph to you later on just as su: 
as effect follows cause. Keep y 
view-point right—give yourself 
“square deal” and never allow you 
self to underrate or think meanly 
your ability. If once you convi 
yourself that you CAN do what yj 
undertake and then declare that j 
WILL do it, your own confidence 4 
persistence will win the day in nine 
nine cdses out of a hundred. © 
stacles crumble and difficulties dis 
pear before the will that is force{ 
enough to MAKE a way. 
“Procrastination is the Thief 
Time”; an.old, but true saying. Wri: 
immediately. I am interested in y: 
as I believe you have the talent f 
this work, and would like to give y 
individual instructidbns and _ devel 
your talent, and for that reason 
would ask you kindly to address n 
personally, in care of this school, wh« 
sending in Tuition Blank. I want 
pupil in your locality to receive o 
Special Offer and would like you +t 
be the one to take advantage of it. 


Yours sincerely, 


CHICAGO es 52 4 
ackpal. 


W. D. 
No. 8. 


But honestly, isn’t it a pity that 
a man who is capable of writing 
a persuasive letter like that should 
feel it incumbent upon him to 
start out with a plain, unadorned 
lie? 


Dict. 
To Steno. 





PETERBORO AD CLUB ORGAN- 
IZED 


The newly organized Ad Club of 
Peterboro, Canada, has eighteen mem 
bers. The following are the officers: 
Hon. president, A. W. Cressman; presi 
dent, C. C. Nixon; first vice-president, 
R. H. Ross; second vice-president, 
W. B. Warne; third vice-president, 
A. A. Fowler; treasurer, C. B. Routley; 
secretary, Pang McNichol; _ executive 
committee, Jas. Hamilton, J. M. Greene, 
Fred Wright, Angus MacPherson, E. 
M. McWilliams, with the president and 
secretary. 





——— +0" 


J. S. Hagan has left Milwaukee, 
where he has acted as assistant adver- 
tising manager of The Boston Store, 
to become advertising manager with 
S. Davidson & Bro., Des Moines, Ia. 





N. H. Reed has been appointed as- 
sistant general advertising agent of the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Rail- 
way System, with headquarters in Chi- 
cago. 





The Entertainment Committee of, the 
Sphinx Club, New York, has decided 
to omit the March dinner. The April 
dinner will occur Tuesday, April 9. 
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Philadelphia 









The paper people 
read through their 
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SACRIFICING PRESENT 
REVENUES FOR FU- 
TURE PROFITS 





DANGER OF TRYING TO PROMOTE A 
BUSINESS TOO RAPIDLY—NOT GOOD 
POLICY TO STRAIN A MANUFAC- 
TURERS PRODUCTION TO THE 
BREAKING POINT AND RUN THE 
RISK OF A LATER COLLAPSE— 
FORCED SALES, LIKE FORCED CIR- 
CULATIONS, MAY PROVE A BOOM- 
ERANG 





By Austin A. Briggs, 
Adv. Mgr., Dunlop Tire and Rubber 
Goods Co., Ltd., Toronto. 

An abundance of sentiment has 
been voiced on the question, 

“Why Don’t More Manufacturers 
Advertise?” Most of it presup- 
poses the average non-advertising 
manufacturer to be either pig- 
headed or lacking in nerve. It is 
plausible for the promotion man 
essaying to erase his own weak- 
nesses to tell the fellow who does 
advertise how he is that much 
wiser than his rival. But when 
the same progressive advertiser 
gets a kink in his enthusiasm he 
is no longer satisfied to spend 
money because appeals are made 
to his vanity. Therefore, he in 
turn becomes the example ex- 
traordinary of a fossilized busi- 
ness man. 

The trouble with the promotion 
business is that often it is too 
much of a man proposition in- 
stead of a method represented by 
aman. If a supposition is sound 
it should carry itself. If it is un- 
sound, it should be impossible for 
the logic of any man to carry it. 
Personal popularity, record for 
doing “big” things, etc., should 
cut no ice. The fact that ‘the very 
opposite is continually happening 
is proof that ability to “sell” ad- 
vertising is a greater virtue than 
ability to present it. 

When all agency promoters 
come to realize that it is ofttimes 
better policy to distribute the ap- 
propriation over a period of years 
—and secure the advertiser for 
succeeding periods—than to crowd 
it all into one short season, there 
will be more unassailabie evidence 
lying around loose for the man 
who doésn’t believe in advertising. 








Then it will not be necessary to 
rail against the non-advertisin: 
manufacturer. The good news 
will reach him soon enough, Th. 
truth is, this individual whom \ 

have reference to—and the ty). 
is prolific—does believe in adve: 

tising. Sometimes his “insid 

programme proves it. But | 

doesn’t believe in the promot: 

who dilates on the wonderful i: 

crease in sales which he can e 

fect in a given time. It isn’t nai 
ural for the manufacturer wh: 

has built up his business as muc! 
on economy as efficiency to view 
other than as uncanny that men 
outside the pale of manufacturin: 

can do in a season what he ani! 
his associates have been unable to 
do in a lifetime. 


INTRODUCTORY ORDERS LOOK NICE ON 
CHART 


To round up this peculiar type 
of business man, the promoter, 
looking for aggregate business— 
not net loss of business per year-— 
adopts the results-right-away plan 
of attack. It would obviously be 
unwise to say no campaigns of 
this nature have been carried 
through to successful completion. 
It’s all in the basis of operations. 
Generally speaking, why should a 
manufacturer who has been in 
business. for half a century spend 
a total of $250,000 in order to get 
rid of an excess output at a loss 
of fifty per cent profit? It looks 
nice on a chart to see introductory 
orders pouring in and billing and 
shipping clerks on the hustle. But 
it looks a good deal nicer to the 
advertiser’s rival when the story 
of falling-off sales—consequent on 
curtailment of publicity—reaches 
his ears via Mr. Opposition Pro- 
moter. 

Sometimes there is such a thing 
as too much business for a manu- 
facturer, just as there is such a 
thing as too much circulation for 
a magazine—for either of them 
to be directly profitable. Ever 
notice how these big circulation 
campaigns are often followed with 
an increase in the yearly rate? 
This sacrifice of present revenues 
for future profits is most costly 
in manufacturing because the 
goods sold are the end, not the 
means to the end, as with circu- 
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The March 13th Christian Herald contains 


more than 62 columns of advertising. 


This is $2,422.98 (net cash) more advertising 
than has ever (34 years) appeared in any 
singleissue of the Christian Herald. 


Best of all, there was no especial inducement of 
any kind,—such as a coming increase in rate or a 
more than normal increase in circulation. 


This simply means that more and more national 
advertisers are realizing that the Christian Herald 
should always be considered on its merits rather than 
in connection with any one class of mediums. 


Copy for copy the Christian Herald has more 
READER-CONFIDENCE to offer advertisers 
than any other general periodical of national circu- 
lation. 


If you want to see why we are growing, let us have 
your address for our complimentary mailing list. 


An Aaa 


Advertising Manager 


THE CHRISTIAN HERALD 


Circulation 300,000 Guaranteed 
Chicago - NEW YORK Boston 
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lation in the publishing business. 
While we all know that increased 
output can mean a corresponding 
reduction in retail price per piece 
of goods, we do not all believe 
that. increased output can stand 
price reduction and selling ex- 
pense increase at the same time. 

What the “hurry-up-sales” pro- 
moter essays to do is revive an 
old business, or blaze the trail for 
a new one, by using a wedge the 
dealer can scarcely resist: price 
inducement to the consumer. It 
will be noticed: that the promoter 
adopts identically the same plan 
for these two types of business 
conditions—as identically different 
as businesses could be. The man 
starting up has nothing for the 
agent to work on as far as the 
consumer goes, but surely the fel- 
low who has been in business for 
years has some claim on “Qual- 
ity’? Has anybody ever been 
able to find a more enduring ar- 
gument than “Quality”? The 

“hurry-up” plan ignores quality 
for curiosity, plus rapidity. If 
the first year doesn’t show a profit 
on the investment or sales, the 
succeeding years must show ac- 
cumulative business at original 
prices. The majority of sudden- 
death campaigns show neither of 
these desiderata. 

Increase demand probably fol- 
lows the launching of the cam- 
paign and keeps up with the pub- 
licity. But this additional busi- 
ness does not represent a rev- 
enue. It simply represents great- 
er distribution. To get profit the 
demand should keep up after the 
advertising ceases or after retail 
prices are readjusted. But when 
prices go back to normal, con- 
sumers probably go back to their 
first love. The distributor may 
not be properly won over at all, 
for the “introductory” price to 
his customers may have contained 
a special inducement to him. His 
interest stops when the induce- 
ment stops. If he ceases to dis- 
play the goods, and no consumer 
advertising is running, what is 
there but past memories to 
keep up the abnormal sales? And 
what chance have abnormal sales 
against the persistency of the ad- 
vertiser of reputable wares do- 
ing business on a sound basis? 


SUSPENDED SENTENCE 
FOR FALSE USE OF 
B. V. D. NAME 





On February 29, 1912, the case 
of the People against Bernard 
Altman of 155 East 42d street, 
New York, came up for final dis 
position in the Court of Specia! 
Sessions. The case, which was 
discussed in PRINTFRS’ InK for 
August 24, 1911, involved the us: 
by the defendant of window sign: 
or placards reading “B. V. D 
Style.” The evidence showed 
that other goods than the genuine 
B. V. D. were sold to customers 
The case was brought to the at 
tention of the District Attorney 
and Assistant District Attorney 
Moskowitz, representing the Peo- 
ple before Magistrate Herbert, 
succeeded in having the defendant 
held for trial in $500 bail. The 
defense set up was that when a 
customer entered the store it was 
explained that by “B. V. D. Style” 
they meant to convey that this re- 
ferred to athletic shirts and short 
drawers even zs they did not bear 
the B. V. label. 

When the case came up in Spe- 
cial Sessions the defendant 
pleaded guilty and after the facts 
were presented the Chief Justice 
announced the following: 

“The court will suspend judg- 
ment on this plea of guilty on the 
recommendation of the complain- 
ant and the District Attorney, Mr. 
Justice Salmon dissenting, an- 


_nouncing his firm conviction that 


a heavy fine should follow any 
transgression of this kind.” 

This being the first case of this 
kind to come up, the B. V. D. 
Company urged the court to be 
lenient, the object of the prosecu- 
tion being to warn others that 
these practices of imposing on the 
B. V. D. brand must cease. 

In any future case in which a 
merchant attempts to take ad- 
vantage of the B. V. D. or any 
other valuable brand by any 
similar means, such as adopted by 
this defendant, he can expect that 


the courts will deal far more 
severely with him. 
The attitude of the court 


toward this type of trade-mark 
counterfeiting is clearly shown. 
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“Class” or “Brand” 


Demand for a class of commodity is vastly 
different from demand for a brand of com- 
modity. 


Advertising, by itself, frequently creates a 
demand for some competitive product. It 
generally stimulates a demand for the class of 
commodity advertised. The benefit which 
will be derived by the specific brand being 
advertised depends upon competitive condi- 
tions. 


The McKelvey Co-operative 
Sales Promotion Plan 


enables the advertiser to get full value from 
his appropriation. It eliminates competition 
—prevents substitution and concentrates the 
demand created upon his particular brand. 








It is a co-operative plan which gains both 
consumer and dealer interest. It is based upon 
sound and successful business principles and 
will reduce your selling costs by increasing 
the efficiency of your present sales plan. Write 
to-day for the facts. 


THE McKELVEY COMPANY | 
200 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
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THE ADVERTISER WHO 
HOBBLES HIS AGENT 





IF YOU WANT TO WRITE YOUR OWN 
ADS AND DIRECT ALL THE DETAILS 
OF THE CAMPAIGN, WHY HIRE 
AN AGENT AT ALL?—DABBLING 
BY AMATEURS ‘WHO THINK THEY 
KNOW IT ALL PUTS TOMBSTONES 
IN THE ADVERTISER'S GRAVEYARD 


By S. C. Lambert. 

{EprrortaL Note:—No, no, gentle 
reader, this is not aimed at you at all. 
It’s the other fellow.] 

He is by no means an extinct 
species. 

He builds up a big business, 
somehow or other, and before we 
know it has spread the brand 
name of his potted tongue or 
blue-label turning lathes straight 
across the map. 

He has a clear, crisp eye, short- 
ly cropped gray mustache, and 
dominates his home-town club 
with the sure egotism of a cor- 
pulent Chantecler. 

He overrules his personal at- 
torney, educates his dentist, frat- 
ernizes with his physician and 
roosts high in the family coop. 

He chuckles at the suffragette 
movement and requires plenty of 
elbow room when he pushes his 
pride through the daily channels 
of commerce. 

He continues to succeed, de- 
spite himself, because his affairs 
were shaped by a unique destiny 
and a hard+headed grandfather, 
who worked nineteen hours a day 
for thirty-eight years and died of 
acute indigestion. 

He is as cold as a cucumber 
and as sentimental as a prick- 





ly pear. His self-assurance has 
reached the point where it is 
earning copious dividends, and 


Webster never dug out a word 
virile enough to do justice to his 
opinion of himself. 

He is the National Advertiser 
who insists upon employing the 
services of an experienced agency 
and then doggedly runs every- 
thing himself. 

Three well-known advertising 
men—factors in all that is best 


in that respect—were seated in 
the smoking-room of their club. 

Said one: 
intends 


“TI understand Jones 


spending seventy - five 
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thousand dollars in the mazazin 
next year; that’s a nice account 
Said another: ‘Nothing b. 
full pages and back covers 
color. We’re submitting a plan 
Said the third: “The most wu 
desirable business in the countr 
I wouldn’t touch it with a pair « 
clam-tongs.” 
The first two looked surpris« 
“What makes you say that: 
one demanded. 
“Exactly what I’d_ like 
know,” his companion added. 
The insurgent dusted the ashes 
from his Havana dirigible with 
the faint, wan ghost of an in 
spired smile flickering around hi: 
mustache. 


“Well, I'll tell you why,” hx 
said. “First, however, here’s a 
little story: When I was a boy, 


back in Bradytown, Missouri, ten 
or twelve of us tikes loafed to- 


gether. We had a powerful good 
time, too. One chap’s name was 
‘Ouid.” He had red hair and a 


disposition like a_ timber - fox. 
Sure, he’d go in, no matter what 
was suggested—fishing, hunting, 
trapping, swimming, marbles, etc. 
He never refused, but once he 
pushed his bandaged toe onto the 
reservation, he wanted to run the 
ranch—and he usually did. 

“He assumed official command 
instantly. If he couldn’t do all 
the thinking for all of us, it made 
him break out in a green rash of 
jealousy. Nobody else knew any- 
thing. He lined us up as he would 
so many red agates and shot the 
stuffing out of our confidence in 
ourselves. His judgment proved 
ene hundred per cent efficient ten 
per cent of the time only. A real 
estate promoter came to Brady- 
town one summer and before we 
knew it Quid was giving a fiftv 
five-year-old land shark private 
lessons in high finance. But he 
worked in with the crowd and 
he’s out in Chicago now, so rich 
and influential he can afford to 
be illiterate and eat with his 
knife.” 

“What has all that to do with 
Jones and the seventy-five-thou- 


sand-dollar account?” two voices 
interrupted. 
“Jones. gentlemen. is another 


Quid. We handled his business 
one long, nerve-racking year, and 
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lw ilver Hi 


A striking example of consistent a 
in behalf of an article of merit is seen in the 
success of 


1847 ROGERS BROS. 


“Silver Plate that Wears” 

For 65 renee this silverware has been before 
the public. To-day itis the accepted stand- 
ard in silver plate. Sold by leading dealers 
everywhere. y 
As advertising men, you are interested in these facts 
and what years oi publicity has done for this 
silverware. 

MERIDEN BRITANNIA: CO 


{International Silver Co., Successor) 
Meriden. Conn. 











BINDERS FOR PRINTERS’ INK 


$1.00 Each, Postpaid 
READY FOR DELIVERY APRIL 1ST 


In response to requests for low-priced, serviceable binders, Printers’ Inx 
has made up a very limited number, similar to the above. If the demand warrants 
it, a supply for all Printers’ Inx readers will be placed on sale. ; 

Each binder is strong and durable—heavy cardboard covers, wood back, and 
covered with high-grade black cloth. Printers’ Inx in gold lettering on cover 
and on back. The method of inserting copies is simple, requiring only the cutting 
of two small slits alongside the staples. Perforated strips of meta _inserted in 
these holes are strung on rods attached to the binder and hold. the copies in place. 
When filled each binder contains 13 copies (one volume). The metal strips are 
unnoticeable and the copies open like a book with all inside margins visible. 


PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING CO. 
12 West 3Ist Street, New York 
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Can 
You Sell 
Advertising? 


Can you make 
$4000 or 


better ? 


Can you measure up 
with the “‘big 


guns?’’ 


For such a man, 
with strong per- 
sonality, we have 
a permanent, high 
grade, money- 
making connec- 
tion. Applications 
invited from 
strictly able and 
capable Advertis- 
ing Man, who can 
“approach” and 
“close” contracts 
with Large Manu- 
facturers. 

Agency or Bill- 
board experience 
preferred. 

If you can pro- 
duce, write fully 
and frankly in 
confidence, to 


G. FERGUSON 


Care of 


The Cleveland Advertising Club 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


























I know. Every detail of his ; 
vertising he personally O.K’s, 
superintends, supervises, blue pe .- 
cils, and stews up in a pot. |i s 
publicity is not good advertisi: 
it’s the reflection of the man hi 
self, the hull of what might ha | 
been—the thin and diluted vene.: 
of the start someone else mack 
who wished to do what was wi 
and best. His ideas on advert 
ing are moulded, not from ex; 
rience in advertising, but fr 
manufacturing plows. They re 
with personality, but were ney 
intended to sell goods. Mr. Jones 
is absolutely unable to see that 
advertising is a profession — «s 
much so as conducting any othe: 
profession. Mr. Jones shudders 
at the thought of entrusting his 
campaign to a mere writer of 
copy, or a former of plans or an 
originator of ideas. To him, 
agency help is a matter of ar- 
ranging for space and filing cuts 
He can’t conceive of brain work 
in others. An agency is a clear 
ing-house for type and halftone 
plates. What is said in his ad- 
vertisements and the illustrations 
used must be eventually inspired 
by him. 

“Copy is written by the agency 
and submitted; oh, yes. That is 
a matter of form. A veteran at 
the business, who has been selling 
goods on paper for thirty-five 
years, goes through the factory. 
investigates trade conditions all 
over the country, and plans out 
copy, every line of which ema- 
nates from systematic study of 
that particular field. But when it 
comes back from the polished ma- 
hogany of the Big Mogul, it is 
so sadly changed its own parent 
doesn’t recognize it. A few 
words, here and there, remain in- 
tact, as a reassurance of courtesy. 
Marginal hints, suggestions and 
interpolations are profoundly volu- 
minous. That relentless hand has 
slashed down every logical argu- 
ment; has ripped open the fabric 
of scientific selling sense and has 
pushed over, like puppets, the 
copy man, the maker of plans, the 
agency’s advisory board and the 
art manager. 

“Schemes, developed from stu 
dious conferences, at which ever) 
advertising départment head has 


? 
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been present, and into which spe- 
cialists have injected the brawn 
and blood of hard experience, die 
under a blue pencil, or are swept 
away by the baneful touch of one 
man’s exaggerated ego. 

“These ‘personally conducted’ 
advertising tours hurt the legiti- 
mate profession. When a man’s 
yusiness grows so important he 
can put any old thing into his 
white space and still sell goods 
nough to show a profit, some 
‘ower should be evoked to alter 
the circumstances. No firm, how- 
ever prosperous, can afford to 
have its advertising dominated by 
. good, natural amateur. The 
more affluent and independent a 
‘irm is, the more dignified and 
important its copy should be. 


{LLOGICAL ATTITUDE TOWARD ADVER- 
TISING 


“You'll hear Jones—and men 
of his caliber—say : “Oh, it doesn’t 
make much difference what we 
use. The public is educated as 
far as we are concerned. Work- 
ing capacity at the factory now. 
About all we want is to keep the 
— of the product always in 
$1 

“That sort of logic is basically 
wrong. It is a species of flip- 
pant independence and disregard 
of the ethics of good advertising. 
Its influence on younger concerns 
is harmful. If offered to the in- 
dividual, not the business, it 
would suggest the right of a man 
whose good reputation had once 
been established to slack off, 
morally and socially, late in life, 
simply because he had once won 
a Sunday school medal. 

“When I said that Jones actu- 
ally bossed every phase of daily 
existence in which he came in 
contact, I meant it. A compari- 
son I am partial to applies very 
nicely. Jones tells his own 
doctor what medicine Jones 
should take. Some day he will 
die because of that. A business 
can die in quite the same manner 
and from the same cause. 

“To the normal man_ the 
thought of calling in a physician 
and then promptly prescribing his 
own medicine is preposterous. 
We take it for granted that medi- 
cine is a substantial profession 





MACON 
Georgia’s Future Capital 


Six hundred thousand peo- 
ple within Fifty Miles of Her 
courthouse. 


The Macon 


Telegraph 
Established 1826. 


Every morning and Sunday. 


CIRCULATION— 


Daily, Above 12,000 
City, above 5,000. 
Mail, above 7,000. 
Sunday, Above 14,300 


City, above 6,300 
Mail, above 8,000 


Detailed sworn statement 
for the asking. 


Advertising rate, 4 cents 
per line; two thousand iines 
3 cents; classified Ic per 
word, minimum 25c. 





You can’t reach Macon 
through the Atlanta papers, 
because their circulation in 
Macon is less than 300. 


Special Representatives 


J. C, WILBERDING CO. 


Brunswick Bldg. Boyce Bldg. 
New York Chicago 
_ or. 


Geo. M. Kohn, 
Candler Bldg., Atlanta. 
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and that its fine points may not 
be mastered in a moment. Very 
few of us would have the pre- 
sumption to suppose that we could 
dash pleasantly into a doctor’s 
office and receive a diploma on the 
dot. We go to our local M 
with a respect for and a confi- 
dence in his ability. 

“Advertising is looked upon, by 
members of Brother Jones’ 
guild, not as a ‘profession,’ but 
as an excuse to ‘make commis- 
sions. A club for the spending 
of the advertiser's money or a 
collection of nervy individuals, 
indiscriminately concerned in 
playing bottle pool and dashing off 
an occasional piece of copy. As 
I said betore, our house handled 
the Jones account. There’ was 
never any trouble on the score 
of money. The appropriation we 
had that year was a hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars and we 
went in for every trade paper 
with a subscription list as long 
as a Boston breakfast menu, 
every newspaper big enough to 
walk by itself and every muck- 
raking magazine. 

“I handled the plan myself. I 
went out to the factory, got in 
touch with the sales organization, 
the producing centers. and the in- 
ternal machinery of the business 
and came back filled with bump- 
tious enthusiasm. I am honest 
when I say that I was over-con- 
scientious. I wouldn’t have had 
that campaign go wrong for any- 
thing in the world. 

“Jones was as affable and as 
sunshiny as a Palm Beach chair 
man. He told me he was mighty 
glad to get in touch with an 
agency of our established reputa- 
tion. He had all kinds of con- 
fidence in us—and in me. I was 
to ‘go right ahead and do as I 
thought best.’ 

“I did. We prepared twelve 
pieces of copy, illustrated them, 
and sent the bunch out to Jones, 
who was his own publicity man- 
ager. Back they came with a 


red hot letter of commendation. 
Jones assured me they were the 
best round dozen advertisements 
he had O. K.’d in ten years. 
were to ‘plate’ 
the ball rolling.’ 

“The ball didn’t roll far. 


We 


them and ‘start 
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“After plates were made, typ: 
set up and proofs submitted, Mr 
Jones began to get in his dead|, 
work. 

“They were fine ads, he admit 
ted, and the illustrations wer 


wonderful Pe wo et ee hi 
better judgment he had reache 
the conclusion that certaii 


changes and revisions were neces 
sary. We had best wait a month: 
before making any insertions. 

“My pride was injured, for no 
only myself but our entire organ 
ization had ‘dug deep’ into the sub 
ject and had turned out a series 
we were confident of and knew 
to be excellent. 

“What was coming? 

“At the end of a week the 


twelve proofs were returned 
marred by over two hundred 
radical changes — changes so 


senseless, so unnecessary and so 
uncalled for that our staff re- 
belled. Of the twelve illustra- 
tions, two alone could now be 
used. The copy had been sav- 
agely slaughtered. 

“We held a council of war, and 
our president concluded that we 
must obey orders, if after a stiff 
letter Jones insisted upon having 
his own way. Jones did. Jones 
wrote a charming answer, in 
which he admitted our series was 
worthy, but that he felt, being so 
close to his own business, he was 
in a better position to make final 
decisions. 

“Incidentally, he ordered, on his 
own authority, a ‘pretty girl’ pic- 
ture from a well-known artist, 
and wired us to use it in full 
pages for the month’s schedule, 
with a single catch-phrase, also 
his own, and no other copy at all. 
Our president wired that this 
scheme was against our good 
judgment and was not calculated 
to produce results. 

“Jones’ response was typical: 

wi | believe I’m right. Weill try 
it anyway.’ 

“That advertisement made fools 
of us. Our competitors—and his 
—jollied the life out of us. ‘The 
girl in the sunbonnet’ was pretty 
enough in her way, but we wanted 
to sell plows and tell people why 
Jones’ plows were the best plows 
—not give expensive publicity to 
the name of a magazine illus 
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The key that unlocks the doors of A MILLION 
HOMES in the Suburbs and brings their valuable patron- 
cge to the stores of progressive New York merchants. 


O’Flaherty’s New York 
Suburban List 


150 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK 





Exclusively Representing 


The following Suburban Newspapers for New York City 
Local Advertising. 


Asbury Fem. N. a: Press. Flushing, N. Y., Journal. 

Bayonne, N. J., Review. Flushing, N. Y., Times. 

Elizabeth, N. es Journal. Jamaica, N. Y., Farmer. 

Elizabeth, Times. pape, N. N. Y Freeman. 

Hackensack, N a Record. City, N. Star. 

Hudson, N. } bserver. Matteawan, N. ¥, ournal. 

Hudson, N. Dispatch. Mount Vernon, N. Y., Argus. 

Long Branch, ‘N. J., Record. New Rochelle, N. Y., Standard. 

Morristown, N. J., Record. Ossining, x. a a 

Newark, N. J., ag Peekskill, Y., News. 

New Brunswick, » Home News Peekskill, N: Y., Union. 

New og ag Times. Portchester, N. ve Item. 

Oranges, The, N. Tq Times, Port Jervis, N. a Gazette. 

Passaic, - E Ra Poughkeepsie, N. Star. 

Passaic, N. J., Herald. White Plains, N. ¥ Record. 

Paterson, N. J., Call (morning). White Plains, N. Y., Argus. 

Paterson, N. J., Guardian. Yonkers, N. Y., Herald. 

Paterson, ly " — Yonkers, N. Y., News. 

Perth gh , News. Danbury, Conn., News. 

Plainfield, a ourier- -News. Norwalk, Conn., Hour. 

Plainfield, N. +» Press, So. Norwalk, Conn., Sentinel. 

Far Rockaway, N. Y., News. Stamford, Conn., Advocate. 

Fishkill, N. Y., Heral 'd. Winsted, Conn., Citizen. 
Patronized by all Leading Agencies and New York Retail Houses 
One piece of copy, one matrix or one plate is all that is required. 
WE DO THE REST. By means of O’Flaherty’s New York Suburban 
List the same advertising running in the Metropolitan newspapers can 





appear simultaneously in the LIST. 


SAVE TIME—SAVE MONEY—SAVE WORRY— 
BY USING 


O’Flaherty’s New York Suburban List 


“The Instrument By Which Suburban Advertising Has Been Made Possible.” 
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DON’T 


Ask Printers’ Ink for 


MAILING LISTS 


That’s Our Business 


Ask for our “Silent Salesman” No. 52 
which contains over 
Mailing Lists, 
each and the price. 

108 Aeroplane Mfrs. 

107 Aviation Supply 

59 Aviation Motor Mfrs.. 

41 Aviation Propeller Mérs. 

146 Addressing Companies. 
12,000 Advertisers, General 

498 Mfrs. & Jobbers Adver- 


tising Novelties 3.00 | 


1,700 Agents, Advertising 6.00 
50,000 Agents Canvassers, 
per M. 4.00 
1,273 , al nag . R. Purchasing 5.00 
1,189 Agents, Street R. R. Pur- 
chasing 5.00 
1,210 Aarlodeasel 
Mfrs. 5.00 
290 Aluminum & Aluminum 
Goods Mfrs. 
738 Amusement Parks 
490 Animal & Bird Dealers.. 
Architects, per M 
Architects, Selected, the 
most prominent 
Art Stores & Picture 
Dealers 
Asylums, Institutions, 
Hospitals, Sanitariums & 
Dispensaries 
Automobile Axle Mfrs.. 
Automobile Bodies, Wood 
and Metal 
Auto Mfrs., strictly 
Auto Garages 
Auto Dealers & Agents... 
Auto Repairs 
Auto Supplies 
Auto Supply, Whol 
Auto Jobbers 
Auto 
Auto Owners, per M.... 
5 Auto Tire Mfrs 
Auto Tire Vulcanizing 
Companies 
841 Awning & Tent “oo 
24,889 Banks, Bankers, 
Companies, per M 
237 Banner & Flag Mfrs.... 
46,500 Barbers, per M 
1,662 Bazaars, Fairs, 
Stores 
2,253 Five & Ten Cent Stores. 
89 Five & Ten Cent Stores 
Buying Headquarters.... 
6,918 Five & Ten Cent Theatres 
12,030 Foundries & Mch. Shops, 
per M. 
11,000 Fruit Growers 
2,500,000 Farmers 
250,000 Lady Mail Order Buyers 


The above is only a partial list of | 


lists which we furnish. They are 
neatly typewritten and show the 
financial rating in Dollars of each 
concern, Ask for complete price-list, 


Trade Circular Addressing Co. 


162 West Adams Street, Chicago 


Established 1880 


2,000 classified | 
giving the number in | 


: 25.00 | 


trator. The aforementioned 
ture cost four hundred dol'ars 
From a practical plow stand) 

it was worth approximately t 
cents. 

“This first experience was 
acteristic of the entire campa: 
We never quite managed to 
anything over as we had mappe 
it out and as we knew from 
perience it should be. Jones 
never dictatorial in a nasty way. 
He quietly, phlegmatically, si ub- 
bornly did as he thought expedi- 
ent, ordering pictures here «nd 
changes there until the advertis- 
ing was astonishing for its dis- 
jointed eccentricity and the whims 
of the man who really stood 
sponsor for it. 

“Occasionally the faint flicker 
of real plow talk flamed up in 
some of the matter, but if it grew 
at all brilliant, the higher power 
squelched it, and the majority of 
the ads were hideously inadequate 
and inappropriate. 

“A set of six farm journal half 
pages were killed because our 
technical man wanted to talk steel 
and had advised the use of very 
skilfully drawn plows and their 
parts. Mr, Jones asked us to 
throw every electrotype in the 
discard. A series using a bur- 
lesque farm character was sub- 
stituted. 

“The end of the year found us 
with a gigantic advertising failure 
to show for a ten months’ running 
fight against hopeless odds. The 
‘advertising didn’t pay. Of 
course it didn't. 

“No one suspected or expected 
for a moment that it would. 
Our agency had been acting as 
office boy and common drudge for 
an unfortunate fat-head who 
knew all there was to know about 
the manufacture of plows and 
nothing at all about practical ad- 
vertising. We had proved a point 
of distribution for a bundle of 
freak trash, clever only in the 
clicking, mechanical estimation of 
the man who originated it. 

“He wrote that he did not 
believe that we understood his 
business well enough to handle 
the account further, and that he 
had decided to place it elsewhere. 
Tt changes hands every yeat. 
Certainly, Why not?” 
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BANKS HELP EXPERIMENT 
STATIONS TO ADVERTISE 


Not a_few of those engaged in work 
it the Government experiment stations 
have expressed themselves as at a loss 

get the results of their labors and in- 
vestigations into the hands of the 
people who would be most likely to 
benefit thereby. “If the Government 
nly would allow us an _ advertising 

ippropriation,” has been heard from 

ore than one of the heads of these 
i institutions, “many of our inyesti- 
gations would be of greater value.” 

The North Dakota Bankers’ Associa- 
tion has taken a_ step toward solving 
this problem. i his association has 
had prepared the North Dakota 
Agricultural college and Government 
Experiment Station a series of posters 

ia and describing improved 

vethods for use on the farm and call- 
ing attention to the special bulletins 
t! ? can be secured from the station. 

The bankers each take a lot of 500 
of the posters,. have their ads printed 
noes them and put them up in their 
banking places, in stores and hotels and 
send them to their patrons. Thus the 
Bankers’ Association and the Agricultu- 
ral Experiment station are working 
hand in hand on the plan of the adver- 
tiser. 


—_—_—_—— 
GRAND JURY COMMENTS ON 
FRAUDULENT ADVERTISING 


The Grand Jury of Louisville, Ky., 
in its final report, March 1, criticised 
the local newspapers severely for run- 
ning a_ series of fraudulent medical 
ads. Not only did the papers accept 
the advertising, it was stated, but they 
aiso printed news of the appearance of 
victims before the Grand Jury before 
that body had an opportunity to hear 
the evidence. 

“Tt is unfortunate,” says the report, 
“that any reputable newspaper through 
cupidity can be induced to accept ad- 
vertising of this kind, and deplorable 
- after making such frauds _possi- 

they, in their desire to accumulate 
peo news, should publish every 
movement of the officers, thereby keep- 
iny these criminals posted and afford- 
ing them better opportunities to escape 
the police in their knowledge that they 
are wanted,” 


W. ase a? Agency is plac- 
ing small or Hiram _ Barton 
(Mushrooms), 4 York City, in large 
list of mail-order papers. Renewal or- 
ders have been sent out on the Ullrich 
Fountain Pen, New York City, and the 
Daus Duplicator Company, New York 
City. 


M. J. Hutchinson, manager of Ready- 
to-Wear, Toronto, has disposed of his 
interests to his associstes and has been 
appointed advertising manager of the 
morning Leader, Regina, Sask. 


Members of the Daily Newspaper 
Club will hold their annual convention 
at the Waldorf- Astoria on April 24. 
The annual dinner will take place at 7 
p. m., on that date. 
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Advertising of Advertising 


YL 


= 
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Leslie’s Weekly and 


Judge are advertising 
Advertising. 


The readers are being 
impressed with the value 
of advertised, trade- 
marked goods—in prefer- 
ence to unadvertised goods. 


This is a-service to 





‘national advertisers. 





I believe it increases 


the space quality of all 


reputable national peri- 
odicals — not alone 


Leslie’s and Judge. 
Will the readers of 


PRINTERS’ INK tell me 


frankly what they think 
of these talks? I will 


appreciate suggestions. 


UllaulNap bene, 


Advertising Director 


LESLIE-JUDGE CO. 
225 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 





— 
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PRINTERS’ INK PUBLICITY 

AN ANALYSIS BASED ON A ONE- 
TIME INSERTION —- FIFTY-SEVEN 
VARIETIES REPRESENTED IN THE 
FIFTY REPLIES 


By Leigh Mitchell Hodges, 
The Optimist, of the Philadelphia North 
American, 

In the February ist issue of 
Printers’ INK I used one page to 
advertise “The Man Who Forgot 
to Say Thank You,” a “common 
courtesy” preachment, now be- 
ing used by various firms and 
corporations throughout the coun- 
try as a first aid to the propaga- 
tion of this profitable business 
asset. 

I prepared the copy with a 
mind centered on those heavenly 
twins of publicity—Brevity and 
Truth. The type was_ selected 
with care, for the apparel oft pro- 
claims the goods, and the balance 
between body-matter, white space 
and border was given proper 
study. 

The eye is the first door the 
advertiser has to unlock. 

Then I balanced my check-book 
to make sure of the necessary 
fifty, and awaited results. 

The advertisement was pub- 
lished Thursday. Friday morn- 
ing, when I stopped at the Over- 
brook post-office on my way to 
the train, I found eleven an- 
swers. The one on top came 
from the publicity manager of a 
$300,000,000 industrial corpora- 
tion. It snuggled next to one 
from the president of a Boston 
bank which has $9,000,000 of 
capital. 

Every day since, with two ex- 
ceptions, answers have kept com- 
ing, until now (Thursday, March 
7), a total of 152 has been re- 
ceived from twenty-seven states 
the District of Columbia, Canada 
England and Germany—distrib- 
uted as follows: 

New York, 45; IIlinois, 13; 





Massachusetts, 13: Pennsylvania, 
12; Ohio, 11; Missouri, 5; New 
Jersey, 5; Wisconsin, 4; Michi- 
gan, 4; California, 4; Towa, - 
Minnesota, a: Oregon, Virginia, 
Connecticut, Maryland, Colorado, 
Kansas and Indiana, 2 each: 


Rhode Island, Texas, Kentuc 
West Virginia, Alabama, Lou 
ana, Tennessee, Washington < 
District of Columbia, 2 ea: 
Canada, 6; England, G 
many, 1. 

More than fifty-seven varie 
of business are represented 
these requests for samples. Th 
have come from railroad, pu! 
utility. and industrial corpo 
tions; from department stor 
bankers, real estate operato 
printers, publishers, paint mz: 
ers, stove and range makers, ; 
tomobile manufacturers, p: 
fumers, jewelers, and sundry vn 
classified. 

Two were received from u 
versity professors and fifte n 
were signed personally by tie 
presidents of the firms or com- 
panies represented. 

This shows to what extent ai- 
vertising and courtesy—two vital 
helps to business success—are 
becoming head-of-the-house con- 
siderations. 

One came from the “Advertis- 
ing Manager” of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Montgomery, Ala. 
Someone down South has made 
the important discovery that an 
advertising manager is just as 
necessary a banking accessory as 
a cashier! To-morrow or the 
day after every big bank will 
have such an officer. 

Of the incorporated companies 
heard from, twenty are listed in 
Poor’s Manual, and the total capi- 
talization of these is $864,175,266. 

The aggregate capital of the 
other eighty incorporated com- 
panies heard from, but not listed, 
would bring the grand total to 
nearly $1,000,000,000. 

To gain the attention of pur- 
chasing power at a cost of five 
cents per $1,000,000 isn’t exactly 
what would be called extrava- 
gance on the part of the space- 
buyer, is it? 

_——+eor——————_ 
NEW MEMBERS OF THE A. N. 
P. A. 


The following have been elected to 
membership in the American Newspa- 
per Publishers’ Association: 

Evening Times and Herald, Grand 
Forks, N. 

Press and ‘Sunday Chronicle, Pate 
son, 3: 
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The Circulation of 


THE SAN ANTONIO LIGHT 


Has been certified to by the authorized auditor of N. W. Ayer & 

Son of Philadelphia. 

The circulation of the SAN ANTONIO LIGHT has al- 
ways been open for the examination of the Association of 
American Advertisers. 

THE LIGHT is not the only paper in San Antonio which has had 
its circulation tested, but is the only San Antonio paper 
which has had the courage to publish the facts as to its circu- 
lation. 

THE LIGHT has DOUBLE THE CIRCULATION IN SAN 
ANTONIO of any other paper. 

THE LIGHT has the largest circulation of any daily newspaper in 
southwest Texas. 

THE LIGHT prints more paid classified advertising than any other 
afternoon paper in the South or Southwest. 

THE LIGHT enters more than ten thousand homes in the city of 
San Antonio every day in the year, direct by carrier. Its total 
local circulation exceeds twelve thousand daily average. 

THE LIGHT is printed in the largest city in Texas. 

ae LIGHT prints the full leased wire report of the Associated 

ress. 
During the month of January, 1912, the circulation of the 


LIGHT was as follows: 
Daily Sunday 





ee Ee er Cer Tree ren a 18,631 20,251 
Less all papers spoiled, left over, unsold, returned, filed, 

used as samples, mailed to advertisers and exchanges... 1,395 1,290 
Net average circulation certified to by N. W. Ayer & Son.. 17,236 18,961 


During the month of February, 1912, the circulation of the 
Light was as follows: 
Daily Sunday 
COORD IE IS hii 6 i. 66s oo S05 56 550k de cecsdwicewe 19,052 20,378 
Loss on all papers spoiled, left over, unsold, returned, filed, 
used as samples, mailed to advertisers and exchanges.... 1,471 1,354 


Bek: MRO. CIO i a ins. oe 6ckic sack decieen cevecsain 17,581 19,024 


Extract from the report of N. W. Ayer & Son: 

“Decidedly creditable to the San Antonio Light is the finding 
that its output is steadily on the upward grade. A most healthy 
state of things is revealed in the proof that the last month of the 
nine (January, 1912) was the best.” 


During the eleven months ending February 29, 1912, THE 
LIGHT carried the following totals of advertising, agate 





measure: 
Agate Lines 
GEA OPEL TCL TEC RE Ce ee 2,934,820. 
lO EEC Teeny eer ee eT ee eer ree 777,420 
CU, oogonia wasnc.osa cs wewuwaveess salkenes paseesaweecsa todas 1,141,350 
pe OS ST rr error Cre rE er ore CT 4,853,590 
The 8. C. Beckwith Special Agency, Tribune Bldg., New York 
Foreign Representatives, Tribune Bldg., Chicago 


THE SAN ANTONIO LIGHT, San Antonio, Texas 


Every Afternoon and Sunday Morning 
Foreign Advertising Rate 3% cents per agate line flat 
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“HOLEPROOF” VERSUS 
“KNOTAIR” 








A suit was brought by the Hole- 
proof Hosiery Company against 
Wallach Bros., retailers first of 
Holeproof hosiery and later of the 
Knotair brand, on the ground of 
infringement of trade-mark and 
also of unfair competition. The 
decree in this case (Circuit Court, 
S. D., New York), awarded the 
complainant, brings out some in- 
teresting points. 

Iirst, it was laid down by the 
court that the word Holeproof is 
not invalid as a trade-mark be- 
cause of its descriptive nature, so 
long as it has been used and ad- 
vertised for a sufficient length of 
time to have acquired a sec ondary 
meaning that designates the 
product of a particular manufac- 
turer. 

Second, it was held that the 
word Knotair was distinctive 
enough in appearance and pronun- 
ciation to be free from suspicion 
of infringement on Holeproof. 

The decision in favor of the 
complainant was based largely on 
the close resemblance of the Kno- 
tair box, the coupon, the guar- 
antee, etc., to the similar features 
of the Holeproof goods, and to 
the apparent willingness of de- 
fendant’s employees to allow pur- 
chasers to buy Knotair hosiery in 
the belief that they were buying 
Holeproof. 

It appears, said the court, that 
the complainant in 1898 origin- 
ated a novel method of marketing 
socks in six-pair lots with a 
printed guarantee that if holes ap- 
peared in the goods within six 
months the pair containing the 
holes would be replaced free of 
charge. The court is not of the 
opinion that the use of the word 
Holeproof indicated to the pur- 
chaser that the hosiery were in- 
destructible; and that therefore 
the word was not deceptive. The 
right of other manufacturers to 
put out guaranteed hose, to use 
slips that set forth a six-months’ 
guarantee, and to use the words 
“guaranteed hosiery” is conceded; 
but the evidence showed that the 
defendant went further than this. 
In 1904 the Holeproof company 
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adopted a bright yellow box with 
printed end and side flaps. The 
‘garb and dress,” as the court ex 
presses it, were distinctive, aud 
large sums were spent in adver 
tising. 

The Knotair trade-mark wa 
adopted in 1906, and the goods 
were first put out in a red box 
but the manufacturers would sup- 
ply boxes of any color desired 
retailers. 

Wallach Bros., who had been 
handling Holeproof hosiery, se- 
cured the agency for Knotair, and 
soon thereafter they began using 
a yellow box so similar, in the 
opinion of the court, that “the in- 
tention of the defendant to reap 
a gain from the popularity of 
complainant’s goods or from the 
extensive advertising or the noy- 
elty of its plan is clearly perceiv- 
able.” 

The decision sets forth that it 
was not a complete defense to 
say that defendant admonished 
his clerks not to substitute Kno- 
tair for Holeproof—that by 
merely saying nothing, but putting 
the Knotair package before the 
customer when he asked for Hole- 
proof was liable to deceive. 

In the language of the court: 

“The situation in the present 
case peculiarly required that the 
defendant with honest intention 
should place its goods upon the 
market by distinctive marks and 
packages and such as would not 
render it open to the charge of 
deceiving the ordinary purchaser 
who may desire to purchase the 
product of complainant and who, 
it is quite likely, may merely look 
at the oblong yellow package, the 
printed matter, and the yellow 
guaranty slips by which the ho- 
siery of the complainant became 
known to him and to the public.” 

Some of the witnesses in this 
case were employees of the Hole- 
proof company who were offered, 
and who purchased, the Knotair 
goods when they called for Hole- 
proof. The defense set forth that 
these persons could not possibly 
have been deceived, but the ruling 
was that there was no force in 
this contention. A permanent in- 
junction, with decree and costs 
was awarded, 
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Manufacturers and other 
employers of salesmen 


will find Ideas of Value in 
“Better SALES SERVICE” 


The annual losses through waste and 
inefficiency in the field of distribution 
are enormous and to a large extent pre- 
ventable. This little book offers some 
suggestions that you will find prohtable, 
or not, depending largely upon your 
attitude toward any suggestion coming 
from outside your business. Your copy 
will be mailed on request. 


CNorman (Jraig 


SALES So 2 2oV iC = 


PY as 


Peoples Gas Building, Chicago 
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GENIUS STROKES TH. 
HAVE PROVED 
BONANZAS 








Overland Unique 


ic EXAMPLES OF HOW A QUICK SI - 
ING OF THE OPPORTUNITY »¢»} 
RAPID-FIRE ACTION BROUG f 
THEIR REWARD—SOME IDEAS 
BRILLIANT 








By A. Redfield Ingalls. 


Successful advertising is not | .- 
ways done through the ordinary 
channels of newspapers, ma 
zines or billboards. 

Once in a while in a flash © f 
genius an ad man discovers a 
brand new medium. It may not 
always spell success; it may even 
@ ‘‘Trade Marks’’ repro- get him into trouble, as was tlie 
duced on the dial does the case with a grocer in Canada a 
trick. few years ago. He evolved thie 
@ Quantity prices on this brilliant scheme of pasting a lit- 
and many other styles upon tle sticker in praise of his store 








@ The ideal advertising 
souvenir that day in and 
day out will impress your 
trade-mark or whereabouts 
on the man who buys. 


request. 


Knickerbocker Watch Co. 


11 John Street, New York 























WANTED 


Man who _ has | had 
charge of Advertising 





Department of a medi- 
cal business, nz2il order 
preferred. Must know 
all rnediums, both Eng- 
lish and foreign lan- 
guages, rates, etc. First- 
class man wanted. Give 
previous engagements, 
salary and other partic- 
ulars. 911 Boyce Bldg., 
Chicago. 

















on each coin that left the shop. 
Unfortunately for him the Gov- 
ernment authorities stepped in 
and put a stop to it on the 
grounds that he was disfiguring 
the coin of the realm. 

This is the tale of two such 
clever dodges, one of which made 
the advertiser and the other the 
firm he worked for. In _ both 
cases success was dragged from 
the very jaws of disaster. 

In the terrible panic years of 
1894-95 a real estate dealer in 
Buffalo, N. Y., had just started in 
the business. Everything was 
dead; trade was practically at a 
standstill, thousands of men were 
literally walking the streets in 
search of work of any sort, and 
those who had jobs were holding 
onto them for dear life, saving 
every penny against such times as 
their employers might go under. 
As for buying property, even on 
the ridiculous terms that the 
agents in desperation offered, not 
a soul would dream of it. It 
would have been easier to peddle 
tin whistles in a deaf-and-dumb 
asylum. 

But Mr. Blank was not dis- 
couraged. Realizing the situation 
in its fullness, he put on his think- 
ing cap and meditated. 

“I figured it out like this,” is 
the way he tells the story. “While 
other poor mortals were hunt- 





ii tin i tie it, de 
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g vainly for something to do or 
.aking in their shoes for fear that 
hat they had would go into the 
scard, there were certain public 
rvants whose positions and sal- 
ies—particularly, from my point 

view, the latter—were peéerma- 

nt and safe. Among them 
re the policemen, the firemen 

1 the postmen. 

A little more thought showed 
1c what to do. 1 first went to 
te post-office and found out the 
r-ute of each postman in the city. 
tnen I got some neat little pri- 
\.te postcards printed with a cut 
o: about the sort of little cottage 
that I thought postmen ought to 
live in. There was also on those 
cards a little information about 
those houses and, I need hardly 
mention, my name. 

“Next I set to work and ad- 
dressed each of those cards to a 
fictitious address at the very end 
of each postman’s route, and 
mailed the lot. 

“[ had it doped out,” says Mr. 
Blank “that each of those letter- 
carriers would take a card all the 
way out and all the way back 
again and would perhaps cuss 
over it a little before it was out 
of his hands. Also, that he would 
take particular note of that card. 

“Well, I sold thirty-five houses 
to Buffalo postmen before that 
panic was over. It was really the 
biggest return for small advertis- 
ing that I ever saw.” 

The hero of the second ex- 
ploit is also a Buffalonian. At the 
time, 1899 or thereabouts, he was 
a clerk—little more than an office 
boy—with a third-rate office sup- 
_ concern in Montreal, Can- 
ada. 


BIG FIRE TURNED TO ACCOUNT 


One bitterly cold winter’s even- 
ing the Board of Trade building 
caught fire and, being a fireproof 
structure, burned to the ground. 
With it went three blocks of office 
buildings and wholesale houses in 
the vicinity, including the fac- 
tory of Mr. Mullen’s firm. 

That gentleman happened to be 
fixing up some books in the re- 
tail store which was farther up- 
town when the fire started. He 
saw it, as did practically every- 
one else in the city, and hurried 
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Announcement 
of Removal 


from the quaint little shop on Broad- 
way to 279 Fifth Ave. (at 30th St.) 
just opposite the Holland House. 
@ The new shop is on the second 
floor, and while it is a move upward 
it is also a move onward in all that 
relates to the making of De Luxe 
Garments for Gentlemen. 

@ Will you come up and see me in 
my new home —just for a little 
hearty handshake P 


vroom- 


tailor 
279 Fifth Ave., at 30th St. 


Opposite the Holland House 
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The MARCH number of 


PHYSICAL 
CULTURE 


carried the announcements of 
109 advertisers, representing al- 
most as many different lines of 
business. 

Eight of these were using the 
magazine for the first time—ex- 
perimenting. The remaining 
102 were there because they had 
found it a_ profitable result- 
bringer. 


New York Office: 1 Madison Avenue 
0. J. ELDER, Manager 


Chicago Office: People’s Gas Building 
W. J. Macdonald, Manager 


Quality Circulation 
_ Brings Returns" 


The Great South’s Mercantile 
Authority 
is backed by official recognition of the organized 
merchants of the South which assures advertis- 
ers results from the largest and best rated mer- 
chantsinthe South. This isthe endorsement: 
“‘That we again endorse the 


Merchants Journal 
and Commerce 


as the official organ of this association. ‘hat 
the local secretaries use their best efforts in ex- 
tending its circulation. ‘That whereas the Jour- 
nal has been of great service to Southern mer- 
chants, we do give our influerice to its betterment 
by patronizing its ADVERTISERS.” Seven hun- 
dred delegates representing 9,000 retailers pre- 
pared and voluntarily passed this resolution. 


Edited by NorMAN H. JOHNSON with the assis- 
tance of a store trained staff. Oldest and largest 
monthly trade journal in the South. 

Maintains only paid in advance subscription list. 
Detail and sworn statements backed by post 
office receipts for twelve months. Guarantees a 
larger bona fide circulation in Southern States 
than any mercantile publication. 

Rates are higher than most trade journals, but 
select and large circulation, editorial and typo 
graphical features, and service give, in fact, the 
highest possible value at the lowest cost. 


ene 
Merchants Journal Publishing Co. 
Barnes R. Harris, Advertising Mgr., Lynchburg, Va. 
M. T. Joy, Flatiron Building, New York. 
Harry B,. Boardman, 154 W. Randolph St., Chicago. 
Arthur W. Fonda, 373 Washington St., Boston. 
Chas. Porter, Rose Building, Cleveland. 
Paul Reese, Empire Building, Atlanta, 


Banks Cates, Observer Building, Charlotte, N. C€. 


R, H. Thomes, Munsey Building, Baltimore. 
D. D. Staples, Mutual Building, Richm > nd. 
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| down to investigate, in time 





see his firm’s manufacturi: 
plant go in the swirl of flam 
And then he was seized with «n 
idea, 

Nearly two hundred firms ari 
individuals had offices in tiie 
burned _ buildings. Each on 
would be certain to establish te: 
porary headquarters with | 
speed, and each one would need 


| everything possible in the way 


office supplies. 

Mr. Mullen hurried back to the 
retail store and sized up the stock. 
It was of quite respectable dim: 
sions.. Then he got his chief on 
the ‘phone and imparted the idea 
The two set to work as soon as 
the latter could reach the _ 
to look up in the city directo 
the name and private address a 
every man involved in the disas- 
ter. Working all night, they struck 
off circulars which stated that 
office supplies might be obtained 
from this firm and that the recipi- 


| ent’s application would take prece- 


| dence 








over all other business. 
One of these circulars was mailed 
to each man, 

The circulars reached _ their 
destinations the afternoon. follow- 
ing the fire. Next day the firm 
was. absolutely swamped with 
business and everything it had or 
could get was sold. 

“Tt made my old firm,” Mr. 
Mullen says. “To-day it is the 
first in Montreal.” 


CHICAGO STUDENTS INSTRUCT- 
ED IN CHOICE _OF MEDIUMS 
The advertising class of the Central 

Y. M. C. A., Chicago, was addressed 

Friday evening, February 16, on the 

Choice of Mediums in Food Advertising 

by F. M. Lillie, of the Mahin Adver- 

tising Company. 
The speaker went into some detail 

n the particular claims of the different 

classes of advertising mediums for con- 

sideration at the hands of advertisers, 

‘ontrasted these and outlined their rela- 

tive values in reaching the consuming 

public. 


a 
ELECTRIC SIGN FOR RELIGION 





An electric sign in letters thirteen 
and one half feet high at the corner 
of 28rd street and Broadway announces 
‘he invasion of the “Men and Rel’s’on 


| Forward Movement” into New_York 
| City. It reads: ‘‘Welcome for Every- 
| hody in the Churches of New York. 


| Religion for Men and Men for Re 


} ligion.”” 
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Wisdom While You Wait § 














Lewrs H. CLEMENT, president of the 
Whitney & Currier Company, To- 
ledo, Ohio. 

The law cannot make men honest, but 
it can make them extremely cautious. 
The pure food law was most strenu- 
yusly objected to by those it hit and a 
vigorous attempt made to discount Doc- 
tor Wiley. Yet it is said to be a good 
jaw and is protecting our goods.—At 
Detrott. 


kK. S. Fenwick, president Quebec Ad 
b. 


ub. 
\ll advertising should be the policy 
of the house, publicly expressed, in 
reference to the goods advertised. 
When this is thoroughly understood, 
there can be no question as to what the 
house policy may be in relation to ad- 
vertising—At Quebec. 


Joun Nicuotas Beret, 

Too many of us are lashed to the 
mast of tradition. We fear to at- 
tempt the new because we are afraid 
to abandon the old. 


Pror. WALTER Dit Scott. 
Honesty is a_ habit. 

you pride yourself on your 
honesty you are laboring under a de- 
lusion. Honesty is in a class with 
such actions as putting your right 
arm into its coat sleeve before the 
left or putting on your gloves before 
buttoning your overcoat. 


Tom C. Goocu, editor Dallas Times- 
Herald. 

The ad man must not only have 
horse sense but must be able to im- 
part that equine quality to the general 
public.—At Dallas. 


JosepH MARSHALL WADE, 

wanted to become a tramp, I 
would seek information and advice 
from the most successful tramp 
could find. 


Ricuarp A. FoLey. 

Anybody can write copy that applies 
with equal force to anything, but it 
takes somebody who knows something 
above the average to write copy that 
applies with concentrated force to only 
one thing.—IJn Ad-Results. 


Wittram Morris. 

Have nothing in your house that you 
do not know to be useful and believe 
to be beautiful. 

————_+-o»— 

Don’t worry if your enemies throw 
sticks and stones at you—they’re only 
flung at fruit bearing trees——Exchanze. 


Advertising 
Gains 


For Twelve 
Consecutive Months 


During February, 1912, The 
Record-Herald contained 
1777 columns of advertis- 
ing, a gain of 62 columns 
over February, 1911, com- 
pleting an unbroken record 
of advertising gains for 
twelve consecutive months. 
The total gain of The Rec- 
ord-Herald in this period 
far exceeds the combined 
gains of all the other Chi- 
cago morning newspapers. 


THE CHICAGO 
RECORD-HERALD 


New York Office - 710 Times Building 























The character and 
merit of a magazine 
is best shown by its 
advertisers. 


Arts AND DECORATION contains 
the advertisements of more of the 
largest and best-known concerns 
having to do with decoration in 
both modest and elaborate houses 
than any other general publica- 
tion. 


ArTs AND DEcoRATION is a suc- 
cessful advertising medium, be- 
cause it reaches live, responsive 
people interested in creating 
distinctive homes. 


$120 a page 





Arts & Decoration 


Albro C. Gaylor, Adv. Mgr. 
16 East 42d St., New York. 


Henry W. Ulrich, 
440 So. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
H. N. Morton, 
Old South Bldg., Boston. 
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Printers’ INK 


4 JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS 
Founded 1888 by Geo. P. Rowell 


PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Publishers, 
OFFICE: 12 WEST 31ST STREET, New YoRK 
City. Telephone 5203 Madison. President and 
Secretary, J. 1. Romer. Vice-Piesident and 
Treasurer, R.W. LAWRENCE. General Mana- 
ger, J. M. Hopkins. The address of the 
company is the address of the officers. 
Chicago Office: 1100 Boyce B'dg , GEORGE B. 
HiSCHE, Manage~, Tel. Central 4340. 
New England Office: 2 Beacon Street, Boston, 
JuLius MATHEWS, Manager. D. S. LAWLOR, 
Associate Manager 
St. Louis Office: Third National Bank Building, 
A. D. McKInNnBY, Manager, Tel. Olive 83. 
Atlanta Office: Candler Bldg., Gko. M. Konn, 
Manager, 


Philadelphia Office: Lafayette Building, J, 


ROWE STEWART, Manager. 


Issued every Thursday. Subscription price, 
two dollars a year, five dollars for three years, 
one dollar for six months. Five cents a copy. 
Foreign postage, one dollar per year extra. 
Canadian postage, fifiy cents. 


Joun Irvinc Romer, Editor. 








New York, March 14, 1912 








The article _ 
this issue o 
the Facts Printrrs INK 
First which tells how 
the Grand Rapids Furniture Com- 
pany is reaching a particular class 
of people shows the futility of 
trying to criticise a campaign 
without adequate knowledge of 
conditions. It is easy to assume 
that the advertiser is attempting 
one thing, while as a matter of 
fact he may be doing something 
entirely different. Printers’ INK 
frequently receives contributions 
which—apparently — demonstrate 
that a campaign is wrongly con- 
ceived and wrongly directed, and 
the simple expedient of calling the 
advertiser on the telephone often 
shows that the wrong conception 
was in the mind of the critic. 

A good deal of agency solicita- 
tion is based upon exactly this 
sort of misconception. The solici- 
tor goes to the rival agent’s client, 
and tells him that his plan is all 
wrong; his copy puerile; his me- 
diums inadequate. Of course the 
pill is coated with smooth phrases, 
but it plants the germ of dissatis- 


Get 


INK 


faction just the same. Repea.d 
occurrences of this nature tend 5 
unsettle the relationship of ag 
and client, and the latter aw 
only a single apparent mistake 
change. 

Printers’ INK is far from ad 
cating a laissez faire policy, 
does not maintain for a sin 
moment that all accounts , 
placed where they should ine. 
tably remain. But there is a! 
gether too much of the solicita 
which springs solely from a «i: 
sire to get the account away fi 
somebody else, and which res: 
to criticism of the work of 
other rather than to suggestion 
better methods. 

The actual procedure in many 
cases is this: to undermine the 
advertiser’s confidence first of all, 
and then say, “Tell us about ays 
proposition and we will submit 
plan.” In itself, that is an ecg 
sion of incompetence: Knowledge 
of the proposition is the very 
basis of agency service, not a mere 
incidental in the process of prying 
loose a profitable account. 

The fact that a man may be an 
adept at tearing down is no proof 
of his ability as an architect. 


PRINTERS’ INK says: 

Some markets are like safety 
matches—they only need scratch- 
ing in the right place. 

It would be in- 
Ideas and teresting to know 

the the true ~_— 
‘6s between the rise 

Open Door” of the Ameri- 
can Tobacco Company and _ its 
hospitality to ideas. The men 
who until recently directed the 
policy of the company had more 
than their share of ability and yet 
they were perfectly willing to let 
anybody help do some of their 
thinking for them. It does not 
appear that they hunted around 
to find confidants for any busi- 
ness secrets of their own, but they 
were model listeners when it came 
to getting information that would 
help things along at 111 Fifth 
avenue. 

Anybody could walk in off the 
street at almost any time and send 
in word that he had an idea, and 
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2 was sure ot a hearing from 
mebody in the organization big 
1ough to recognize an idea when 
saw it. Often it would be Mr. 
‘ill or Mr. Dula who saw the 
\isitor. And the latter frequently 
rried away a nice little memo- 
rondum as an acknowledgment 

: his interest in the business. 

It must have taken up a lot of 
the company’s time to sift out the 
heat from the chaff, but appar- 

itly it paid, because it kept on 

oing it. 

It was the same when the ideas 

ime from within the organiza- 
‘ion, out of unexpected places. 
Once a young man who had 
drifted into the sampling squad 
and was receiving twenty or 
twenty-five dollars a week for 
distributing packages of cigar- 
ettes in stores and office build- 
ings, made a suggestion to one of 
the officers that resulted in great- 
er sampling efficiency at a small- 
er cost. His intelligence was rec- 
ognized. He was jumped into a 

$2,500 place made to order for 
him, and told to make good with 
more ideas. 

The encouragement of talent 
within an organization is not, of 
course, especially new. The Na- 
tional Cash Register Company has 
developed the idea into a system. 

A somewhat new slant has been 
given the idea, however, by the 
advertising and sales manager of 
a large national manufacturing 
corporation. He has applied it as 
an efficiency principle to the buv 
ing end of the business, and has 
measurably increased his own 
powers. 

This manager makes it a point 
to see every salesman and solici- 
tor who calls and give him a 
hearing. But he insists on one 
thing. 

“Let’s lay down a principle for 
our future relations,’ he says. 
“Then we will know where we 
stand, and won’t waste any time. 
We will consider that I know 
your story and have placed your 
ree and your goods where they 
belong in my mind. Anything 
new about them I shall be glad 
to hear at any time. But I don’t 
need anything now, and I don’t 
know when IT shall. 

“Now, then, I want to make 
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this suggestion to you: it might 
take you a mighty long while to 
get an order out of me under 
present conditions, but it wouldn’t 
take you five minutes to do it if 
you could show me just one defi- 
nite way that I could use your 
goods, now, , 

“T don’t mean merely a vague 
suggestion which I would have to 
consider and work out for my- 
self; I mean a plan blocked out 
with fair definiteness. Put your 
finger on my real want in respect 
to your goods. I don’t know it 
now, and I am not likely to take 
my own time to find out. It’s up 
to you to show me. 

“The salesman who comes in 
to see me and talks exclusively 
about his goods, his house, what 
he did for somebody else, etc., is 
way up in the air. If he wants 
to sell me something more than I 
think I really need, he has got to 
get right down to the earth and 
close up to my problems, and help 
me solve them. Is that unreason- 
able, or would they rather have 
me not see them at all?” 

As a result of this attitude, the 
advertising manager is not only 
getting helpful ideas for himself, 
but he is putting his daily busi- 
ness interviews on the plane of 
efficiency and incidentally is do- 
ing a good thing by the salesmen 
and the houses they represent. 
There is something in it. 


PRINTERS’ INK says: 
Throwing bricks 
competitors window is one fine 
way to gather a crowd—right in 
front of his place of business. 


through a 


There is a cer- 
tain promising 
Th h little account 
Orouganess which is just be- 
ginning to look important to ad- 
vertising and magazine solicitors. 
“There is only one trouble with 
that account,” said the advertising 
agent closest to it. “The adver- 
tising manager is a nice young 
fellow personally, but he ought to 
be in a psychological laboratory 
instead of holding down a busi- 
ness _ chair. onde a ‘student of 
advertising.’ ” 
And the agent threw into the 


The Limit 
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expression the emphasis of pity- 
ing contempt. 

“T have nothing against the man 
who really ‘digs. I don’t care 
what he does with his time out- 
side his office. I am prepared to 
believe that all sorts of impor- 
tant things will be disclosed by 
these researches into the funda- 
mentals of advertising. 

“The trouble with our friend is 
that he does his groping during 
business hours. He has one idea 
in the morning and a different 
one in the afternoon. Nothing 
gets settled. He is tinkering and 
revising and upsetting until the 
forms for the month close and 
then he begins again. A detail of 
copy is often more important than 
catching an insertion. Three- 
quarters of his energy goes into 
keeping up the record of results, 
and one-quarter into creative 
planning. He’s got his ear cocked 
for every novel idea and phrase, 
and overlooks the dozen tried 
money-getters under his nose. 

“IT wish you could see some of 
the letters he sends me. He never 
writes one of less than three 
closely spaced pages, and never 
forgets to propound at least one 
hypothetical question that usu- 
ally goes deep into the ‘principles’ 
of advertising.” 

That is the way the average 
plain, practical man is likely to 
view the whole subject of adver- 
tising research. He judges not 
so much by the attitude of its 
more judicious devotees as by 
the excesses of its misguided 
zealots. The pure and chaste de- 
light of “art for art’s sake” has 
no strong anchorage in his soul. 
His strong contempt ought per- 
haps to be seasoned by respect 
for the intellectual achievernents 
and the altruistic attitude of the 
investigators, but the ease with 
which he can appropriate the fruit 
of the toil of the researchers 
after they have produced it leaves 
him satisfied to let somebody else 
do it. 

In a way there is a good deal 
to be said in extenuation of his 
attitude. At any rate, it will help 
things to have it understood by 
the enthusiasts. Most of the 
facts of one decade are valueless 
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to the-next decade, so far as ai- 
fording one competitor any great 
advantage over another. ‘The 
principles established or methods 
disclosed by those facts are soon 
common to all. 

The creed of the “practica 
man, at its best, therefore is to | 
not too thorough, but just thor- 
ough enough, leaving a surplus- 
age of time and vitality to de- 
vote to making contracts and put- 
ting power into the business. 
Conditions may change but thy 
will change with them, and they 
will always be found at the helm 
of business or affairs, because 
their strength is in doing and get- 
ting things done, and the strength 
of the investigator is in sifting 
and explaining. The thinker can- 
not forgo the pleasure of telling 
his thoughts and the doer follows 
the law of his nature in snapping 
them up and putting them to work. 

As one of them says: “I am 
waiting for something to come 
out of this ‘psychological’ box. 
When it does, we can get busy 
on it. In, the meantime let us 
remember that there is a good 
deal of up-to-date scientific man- 
agement as well as common sense 
in not trying to do everything to- 
day, but leaving something to be 
done to-morrow.” 

For which also there is some- 
thing to be said. 

SM a 
YELLOW PINE MANUFACTURERS 
TO ADVERTISE 


Members of the Yellow Pine Manu- 


facturers’ Association at their annual 
meeting in New Orleans this month, 
decided to raise $80,000 each year to 
be used for urging the substitution of 
wood for other building materials. This 
movement will consist of two advertis- 
ing campaigns. One will push yellow 
pine and the other will be directed to- 
ward ‘ ‘the creation of favorable public 
opinion.” The fund is to be raised by 
an assessment of two cents on each 
1,000 feet of lumber manufactured by 
the association members. 
aa 

Theodore Schumacher, founder and 
former: president of the American Lith- 
ograph Company, died at his country 
home, Quaker Ridge, Mamaroneck, on 
March 2, Mr. Schumacher was sixty 
eight years of age. 


Hugh Burke, for five years with the 
Frank A. Munsey Company, has been 
made New England advertising repre- 
sentative of the American Magazine 
with headquartets in Boston. 
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Joseph Jefferson 
who played 


Rip Van Winkle 


for thirty-seven years 
said to a rising star 


‘‘My, dear, you are like all young 
actresses and actors—you play to the 
orchestra. Sometimes you include 
the first balcony. But there is some- 
thing you must never forget: there 
is a second balcony. It is true they 
have paid only a quarter to get in, 
but the boys and girls up there will 
in ten years be the men and women 
in the first balcony—many of them 


in the orchestra.’’ 
The Century Magazine 





St. Nicholas Magazine gives its advertisers not only the 
second balcony audience—but the first balcony and the 
orchestra audience. 


Don’t overlook the young folks. ° 


Lig fy nee selena Lea crater ce co pe eR Re nN Oe Se REL ERE EE I a 


DON M. PARKER 
Advertising Manager 
Union Square, New York City 


Bee ae 2 
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AD CLUB CONVENTION DIS- 
CUSSES DISHONEST AD- 
VERTISING 


EASTERN DIVISION OF THE A, A. C, A, 
ALSO ENDORSES COLEMAN FOR RE- 
ELECTION, HEARS ABOUT DALLAS 
TRIP PLAN AND “BALTIMORE 1913” 
—VOTES TO CONTINUE DIVISION 
ORGANIZATION 


The repression of fraudulent ad- 
vertising, the trip to Dallas con- 
vention and “Baltimore 1913’ 
were the chief subjects of discus- 
sion at the convention and ban- 
quet of the Eastern Division of 
the Associated Advertising Clubs 
of America, held at the Waldorf- 
Astoria, New York, March 7. In- 
cidentally, it was decided after 
long discussion to continue the di- 
vision organization, while at the 
same time permitting organization 
by smaller sections and states, if 
desired. About one hundred ad- 
vertising men attended the con- 
vention sessions during the day, 
and more than three hundred the 
banquet. 

The Baltimore advertising club 
was represented by twenty-five or 
thirty boosters for the 1913 con- 
vention led by E. J. Shay. They 
distributed literature and conduct- 
ed an educational campaign dur- 
ing the day and sang their ad 
club songs at the banquet in the 
evening. 

The convention adopted resolu- 
tions commending the adminis- 
tration of President Coleman of 
the national association and 
strongly urging his re-election. 

The discussion of the move- 
ment against dishonest advertis- 
ing started in the afternoon. 
A. W. McCann, chairman of the 
committee of the National Asso- 
ciation, speaking on the subject 
had this to say: 

Let us forget for the moment about 
the drugged and denatured food prod- 
ucts and the itinerant quack who adver- 
tisingly pounces down upon the miseries 
and the infirmities and the bleeding de- 
spairs of our big cities. 

Let us forget about the fake belts 
and buckles and braces and rings. Let 
us just pick up one newspaper, a re- 
spectable one, the New York World, for 
six successive days. 


Don Cameron Seitz will say “let the 
buyer beware; it is none of the news- 
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paper’s business to meddle with ad 
tising fraud,” but after Don Came 
Seitz looks at his pile of swag gathe 
up from column after column of 

ent medicine advertising, I want to 
him this: 

Do you know, Don Cameron S 
with the picture of the cuckoo at 
top of your editorial column, that h 
forming drugs and life-destroy.ng d:. «s 
and all their mean, miserable menac 
the public health to be found in t! 
things are wallowing over your pa; 

Do you know the meaning of coc: 1, 
dionin, heroin, choral hydrate, acet 
1d, acetphenetidin, antipyrin, phe: 
tin, caffeine, cocaine, chloroform, « 

Of course, the buyer shall bey 
and, of course, the World is doing 
evil work in promulgating the decep: 1 
and the evils that follow in the wiie 
of advertised drugs. 

Of course not, Don Cameron Sei:z, 
but do you know that there are now «ie 
hundred sanatoriums advertising t: 
ment for drug addiction? te) u 
know that thousands of cases are 
treated annually by physicians in private 
practice? Do you know that there «re 
at least thirty so-called mail- order “drug 
addict.on cures” before the people? Vo 
you know that one of these advertising 
compal.ies of * ‘cure-alls” has the name 
of 100,000 ‘“‘addicts’? upon its books? 
Do you know that you can advertise 
drugs iuto the habits of the people and 
when ycu have made habituates of them 
you can advertise the drug cure on an- 
other page and get their money going 
and com:ng? 

Do you doubt the truth of these fig 
ures. Don Cameron Seitz? 

Then telegraph for light to the Chiet 
of the Division of Drugs, United States 
Department of -Agriculture, Don Cam- 
eron Seitz. 

“Caveat emptor!” you say. And why 
then do we at great public expense vac- 
c’nate? Why do we then maintain hos 
pitals and support public health depart- 
ments? Why, then, do we attempt to 
cure or prevent disease if we are going 
to give you a franchise which permits 
you to batten on our woes? 


Mr. Aldred, Mr. Shay, Mr. 
Freeman and others spoke briefly 
on the subject. 

The subject was continued at 
the banquet in the evening. Ref- 
erences were made by several 
speakers and S. C. Dobbs, former 
president of the Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs of America, said 
in speaking of “The Work of the 
Associated Clubs”: 


I have been asked by your committee 
to speak a work regarding the latest 
movement along this line, and the most 
advanced step towards the enforcement 
of the doctrine of clean advertising and 
honest merchandising that the world 
has yet seen. 

r. Romer, the editor of Printers 
Ink, has with great pains and much 
thought and care, designed the ma- 
chinery that is intended to be used as 
its motive power—the moral force 
generated at three conventions and jut 
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LIFE’S 
Throbbing Pulse 


The monthly summary numbers of Print- 
ers’ Ink show the pulsations of the maga- 
zines. In the comparative four year table 
in this issue, page 124, February records 
for LIFE show the usual, healthy, upward 
climb which each month has shown for four 
consecutive years. 


There are two kinds of magazines :— 


The unstaple kind with boom circulation 
and wrong advertising methods. The kind 
that “do” the reader and “do” the adver- 


tiser. The kind that are “passing out.” 


The staple, legitimate kind with natural 
demand circulation of value and right 
advertising methods. The kind that “serve” 
the reader and “serve” the advertiser. The 
kind that are “coming in.” 


LIFE just cannot help growing and 
showing such steady, healthy records—both 
readers and advertisers—because it belongs 
to the “coming in” class of magazines. 


If we doubt LIFE’S value for your 
proposition, we will tell you so. If you are 
in doubt, we will appreciate the oppor- 
tunity to give our opinion. 


Write LIFE, the publication with more 
readers per copy than any magazine. 


Geo. B. Richardson, Adv. Manager, W. 31st St., No. 17, New York. 
B. F. Provandie, Western Manager, Marquette Bldg., 1204, Chicago 
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it in such concrete shape as to make 
it of practical utility to the com- 
mercial world. 

The outcome of this work has been 
the formation, by President Coleman, ot 
a National Vigilance Committee, and 
just here permit me to pay tribute to 
the splendid work that the Educational 
Committee has done in putting this 
matter so clearly and forcefully before 
every club in the Associaion. 

At the Executive Committee meet- 
ing in New York City on January 
9, President Coleman was authorized, 
or rather instructed, to appoint a 
Vigilance Committee—a National Vigi- 
lance Committee—to co-operate with and 
assist the various local committees en- 
trusted with the obligation of puttin 
into practical application the mora 
sentiment that has been created during 
the past three years. 

It is, therefore, incumbent upon every 
club in the National Association to im- 
mediately appoint a vigilance commit- 
tee. 

This propaganda on the part of your 
executive committee is meeting with the 
most enthusiastic response as an evi- 
dence of the tremendous force of pub- 
lic opinion. 

Had this proposition been promulgated 
three years ago it would have been 
ridiculed as visionary and its promoters 
would have been stigmatized as cranks 
or as individuals seeking to secure per- 
sonal advertising by these means. 

The public mind now is not only 
ready to receive it, but eager for it. 


The sessions of the convention 
were presided over by the presi- 
dent of the division, Gerald B. 
Wadsworth, of New York. At 
the morning session, a vacancy in 
the treasurership made by the 
resignation of Malcolm Moore, of 


Philadelphia, was filled by the 
election of H. M. Kirby, of New 
York. E. J. Shay, of Baltimore, 
was elected first vice-president; 
Mr. Murphy. of Syracuse, second 
vice-president, and Dan A. Car- 
roll, of New York, a directcr to 
succeed Walter B. Cherry, re- 
signed. 

When the question of providing 
2 constitution came up, there was 
an animated discussion as to the 
wisdom of continuing the present 
division form of organization. 
Herbert S. Houston; H. B. 
Humphrey, of Boston; F. W. Al- 
dred, of Providence; A. C. Bar- 
rell, of New York, and Walter L. 
Weeden, of Worcester, spoke in 
favor of smaller divisions, chiefly 
on two grounds, the greater pos- 
sibilities for creating and keeping 
up the interest and the certainty 
of larger attendance. Their views 
were combatted by Lewellyn E. 
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Pratt and H. D,-Robbins, of New 
York, and O. S. Bruck, of Dall: 
who pointed out that the larg 
divisions would not interfere w: 
any kind of smaller organizati 
but that they were needed for t'.c 
very purpose of broadening tc 
interests and outlook of the a.- 
vertising men and preventing t' 
excessive development of section! 
or exclusive pride. 

William C. Freeman, of New 
York, suggested a compromise / 
making the convention a reprc- 
sentative one instead of demo- 
cratic, each club, .for examp!c, 
sending two members instead of 
a delegation. 

This seemed a solution, at least 
for the time being, and a com- 
mittee on by-laws and constitu- 
tion was appointed to consist of 
Mr. Pratt as chairman and thie 
presidents of the clubs as mem- 
bers. 

E. L. Quarles, manager of thie 
Greater Baltimore Committee, 
made a strong plea that Baltimore 
be given the A, A. C.-A. conven- 
tion in 1913. 

In the afternoon, S. E. Leith 
outlined the plans for the Dallas 
trp in detail. 

r. Humphrey spoke briefly on 
“The Organization of an Adver- 
tising Club.” 

The banquet in the evening had 
some features of unusual interest 
aside from the address. One of 
these was the singing of the Bal- 
timore ad men and the others 
were the very witty-and felicitous 
introductions of speakers by the 
toastmaster, Frederick T. Mur- 
phy, of the Mark Cross Company, 
New York, to whom Mr. Wads- 
worth turned over the meeting. 

The speakers were the Hon. 
George A. McAneny, president of 
the Borough of Manhattan; Don 
C.' Seitz, publisher of the New 
York World and the Rev. N. Mc- 
Gee Waters. 


toy 


At the February meeting of the Chi- 
cago Press Association, T, J. Trezise, 
chief instructor of the Inland Printer 
Technical School, gave an_ illustrated 
lecture on “The Typography of Ad- 
vertisements.” At the conclusion of 
the talk, Mr. Trezise criticised adver- 
tisements submitted to him by members 
of the association. 
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Winston Churchill Writes a Serial 


The World To-day has been purchased by 
William Randolph Hearst. 





The name—The World To-Day—changes to 
Hearst’s Magazine, beginning with the April 
number. 


The first big feature to be announced— 
‘The Inside of the Cup” 


a novel by Winston Churchill, is the first 
ever published in a magazine. 


You may ask: “What—fiction in a Review 
Magazine?” 


Certainly, but the very best—and only the 
best—by the greatest and best known au- 
thors and writers who know how to vivify, 
in story form, the vital, absorbing issues of 
the hour. 


At the same time—beginning April—will 
start a powerful series of articles by David 
Graham Phillips, the last written by this 
beloved, brilliant, fiction-master. 


Both of these men have an immense fol- 
lowing. 


The advertising rates will necessarily 
keep pace with the circulation increase. 


Each advertiser may avail himself of the 
advertising opportunity now offered by 
Hearst’s Magazine, before the advance in 
rate that will follow an inevitable rise in 
circulation. 


Hearst’s Magazine, 381 Fourth Ave., New York 
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“The Greatest Improvement in 


Advertising in Fifteen Years” 
—A Big A-ent 


THE WORLD’S WORK is about to intro: uce 
a new arrangement of advertising, utterly diff« ent 
from anything heretofore used (Patent applied ‘or) 
by which the reader on catching a mere glimpse of 
an advertisement is impelled by his curiosity to see 
it all. A plan by which a maximum of effect is 
secured at a minimum of space cost and without 
prejudice to any advertising in the magazine. ‘This 
is the third and completing mechanical improvement 
for the benefit of its advertisers inaugurated by THE 
WORLD’S WORK. 


1 


Flat opening binding, the whole of every page 
being spread out flat in the hand of the reader. 


2. 
Trimmed edges, making every page accessible 
—advertising and text being equally of easy refer- 
ence. 
3- 
New advertising arrangement by which the 
reader is interested to read the entire advertise- 
ment, no matter where it is placed. 


We would be happy to explain in full to any adver- 
tiser or agent. 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & COMPANY 
GARDEN CITY AND NEw YoRK 
BOSTON CLEVELAND CHICAGO 
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MARCH MAGAZINES 


* 

ADVERTISING IN THE LEADING MONTHLY 
MAGAZINES FOR MARCH 
Exclusive of Publishers’ Agate 
n advertising) Pages Lines | 
Sunsei—The Pacific seveeeleeee 169 37,876 } 

eign) MONTHLY MAGAZINE | 
Re a iin e 


568 
Ever, >0 ° . . 27,734 
Mc( ‘ . 

Wor 

Mun 

Seri 


3 Magazine.cosseee 
Literature.. 


Metrovolitan (cols.) . 
Story ccotnas 

American Boy ( b dese 

Boys’ Magazine (cols.) 


Wide \V 


Strand .. 

Smart Se 

Smith's 
*2 issues 


SRBBRSSBS 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISINGIN LEADING 
WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 
(Exclusive of Publishers’ own advertising) 


“Vogue (cols.jocccccscce coccce O16 64,698 
Woman's Home Comp’n (cols.) 163 32,659 
Ladies’ Home Journal (cols.).. 158 
Delineator (Cols.) ......e0+s002 138 
Good Housekeeping Magazine.. 117 
Designer (cols.) ....sccscccseee 125 
New Idea Woman’s Mag.(cols.) 124 
Pictorial Review (cols.)........ 98 
Modern Priscilla (cols.)........ 113 
McCall’s (cols.)..cccccccccccces 1290 
Ladies’ World (cols.).i...++++. 83 
Mother's Magazine (cols.)..... 117 
Housekeeper (Cols.)....0.0000 . 4 
People’s Home Journal (cols.). 71 
People’s Popular Monthly..... 69 
Woman's World (cols.)....+++ 

* To-Day's Magazine (cols.)..... 
Housewife (cols.)..eeeee 





Harper's Bazar (cols.)..... 
mraty WOMBSD Sasssscccccccées 
*2 issues, 


2 

82 

soveee 43 
soee 32 
31 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN LEADING 
MONTHLY MAGAZINES CARRYING 
GENERAL AND OLASS 

ADVERTISING 
(Exclusive of Publishers’ own advertising) 


Motor(cols.) secccccccces 

Motor Boating (cols.)........+. 328 
*Country Life in America (cols.) 322 
System..... eoccee 

Architectural Record .. 

Popular Mechanics ...... 

Suburban Lite (cols.)..... 

House Beautiful (cols.)... 

House & Garden (cols.). 

Garden (cols). .eesseeee 

Business ....se.cseeee 

Popular Electricity... 

Outing... 

Theatre Wedebseene «+ 0§ 67 
Am. Homes and Gardens (cols.) 63 





NINE 
MONTHS AGO 


LIPPINCOTT’S 
WAS LAST 
ON THE 

LIST 


. 


A Letter from the American 
Photographic Text Book Co. 


“You will be interested to 
know that our advertising in 
Lippincott’s _ Magazine has 
brought most satisfactory re- 
turns. 

“Inquiries from Lippincott’s 
Magazine came rather slowly 
and we began to think our first 
doubts would prove correct, 
but you evidently have a very 
conservative class of readers, 
for nearly every one making 
inquiry meant business. We 
have received orders from 
about 75 per cent of the in- 
quiries who saw our adver- 
tisement in Lippincott’s. 

“Here is a great saving. It 
means not only quick returns, 
but much less expense for 
postage and literature for fol- 
low-up.” 


Lippincott’s Magazine 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


NEW YORK—156 Fifth Avenue 

CHICA! 648 First National Bank Bldg. 
BOSTON—24 Milk Street 
DETROIT—1329 Majestic Bldg. 


LIPPINCOLTS 


MONTHLY MAGAZINI 


SES 


oa 
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Agate 
Lines 
10,640 
9,800 
9, 632 
8,712 
064 
7,392 
235 
6,440 
5,250 
4,480 


Field & Stream ..--.+++ 
International Studio (cols. + eee 
Technical be samavted PPOTTTTT itty) 
Crafteman ....+sees0+ 


Recreation y~ 7 eosene 

Travel (cols.).ce.ssees 

Arts & Decoration (cols. 

Extension Magazine (cols. 
*2 issues 


BESBBeRs 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN LEADING 
CANADIAN MAGAZINES 
(E 1 of P hlich 
MacLean’s....seseessceses 
Canadian Magazine. 
Canadian Home Journal (cols. ) 93 





"own cde 
sees 121 27,104 

24,192 
18,328 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN LEADING 
WEEKLIES IN FEBRUARY 

of P Publishers’ own advertising) 
Agate 
Lines 
23,460 
11,991 
9,369 
8,736 





February 1-7: Cols. 


Saturday Evening Post.......++- = 
Luerary Digest 
Collier's. . 
Independent, (pages)...-+.. 

ife. 


Christian Herald......++ssse+s 
Town & Country ... 
Leslie’s Weekly.... 
Harper’s Weekly . 
Outlook (pages). 
Associated Sunda 


Peri tists: 


Bot OO Pe mm OH ates 


- 
be} 
—) 


Ilfustrated Sunday Magazine.. 


February 8-14: 
Literarv Digest..... 
‘town & Country ... 
Saturday Kvening Post 
Collier's. .ccccccccsccceccce 
yee spe American......++++0+ 
Christian Herald...... eee 
Leslie’s Weekly.o**..ccccceecs 
Outlook (pages)..... eee 
Ts (pages) 

Sunday M 

Churchman ......00-seeseseees 
Illustrated Sunday Magazine... 
Vouth’s Companion..........++ 
Harper’s Weekly........++ cece 





¢ Pe 
SES8S58E 
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February 15-21: 
Saturday Evening Post........ 
Collier’s...... ev ccccsccessccces 
Literary Digest.......cseseses 
Leslie’s Weekly..,..ss+00« 
Town & Country.. 





i Sun 
Outlook (pages). 





Chneios se dae seecene 
Churchman 
Independent (pages) . 
Scientific American. 
Youth's Companion..... 
Harper's Weekly 


peeeeeeeee 


Pebruary 22-28 : 
Outlook (pages)...... 
Saturday Evening Post.. 
Town & Country ,....-.- 
Collier’s.ccsseeees v0 
Literary Digest 
— Weekly 


Scientific American 


2 
Associated Sunday Magazines. 24 4, 7410 


INK 


Christian Herald 

Independent (pag 

Churehman .....« 

Harper s Weekly teesees 
d Sunday M: 





February 29: 
Leslie’s Weekly.. seeececeseeens 

Life.. ervcccvecs 

Independent (pages). cocccccces 


Totals for February: 
Saturday aoeene Post. ceeseee 


*Leslie’s Weekly 
*Life.ccccccccces 


3 Scientific American sesceeecees 
iated Sunday Mag 
oYouth's Companion... 
Churchman ......++ 
I d Sunday hb 
Harper's Weekly...sesseeseees 
*5 issues. 





ll 745 
11,024 





RECAPITULATION OF LEADERS IN 
MONTHLY OLASSIFICATIONS 


Agate 
S » 
. Motor (cols.).. 
Vogue (cols.)... 
otor Boating (cols. - 3 
Country Life in America (co s) 322 
System...ccccccccsccvccseseee 215 
Sunset—The Pacific - 169 
Cosmopolitan .....+.++ «- 163 
Woman's Home Com. (cols. = 
Ladies’ Home Journal ogee 
Architectural Record...+.+«- 


* + 
ne 


OOWAAMAS w 


a 
-o 


~ 
nn 


Everybody’s... 
Delineator (cols. Jee 


. Designer (cols.).. 
New IdeaWomen’s ; Mag. (cols. ) 
. Canadian Magazine .... 
World’s WER s6scsescanss 
. Suburban Life (cols.) . 
Munsey’s....se-eceees 
. House Beautiful (cols. ye ° 
- House and Garden (cols.) I 149 
*2 issues. 


—_—~+ 0 >—__—_—_ 


IN STOCK 


A dealer, of excitable temperament, 
heard a clerk say to a woman customer: 
“No; , we haven’t had any for a long 
time.” 

The proprietor, glaring at the won- 
dering clerk, said to the woman: 

“We have plenty in reserve, ma’am, 
plenty downstairs.’ 

Whereupon the customer looked 
dazed. Then she burst into hysterical 
laughter and quit the shop. 

“What did she say to you?” de- 
manded the proprietor of the clerk. 

“Why, “that we haven’t had any rain 
lately.” 
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Cosmopolitan car- - 
ries more advertis- 
ing—issue for issue 
—than any other 
general magazine 
—weekly or 
monthly. 


8a SRSBSSSE56 


Cosmopolitan has 
a larger circulation 


than any two of 
its competitors 
combined. 


Price per page 
| six hundred dollars 


OSMOPOLITAN 


381 FOURTH AVENUE - : : NEW YORK 
CHICAGO BOSTON CLEVELAND DETROIT 
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“PRINTERS’ INK’S” .FOUR-YEAR RECORD 
MARCH ADVERTISING 


1912, 1911. 1910. 1909. Tota's. 
Everybody’s . 36,904 35,846 38,864 
Sosmopolitan .. eee 29,624 31,080 24,221 
McClure’s .... 30,506 29,288 29,932 
Review of Reviews............. 32,480 29,456 28,448 
Sunset—The Pacific é 23,352 22,568 23,093 
Munsey’s ; 23,072 31,220 30,576 
American Magazine 26,264 33,620 25,900 
World’s Work 25,620 25,508 25,462 
Scribner’s 23,107 28,490 18,108 
Century 18,144 19,488 17,808 
Harper’s Monthly 16,884 17,626 15,148 
Uncle Remus’s 13,260 14,175 12,910 
Red Book... 14,336 
Current Literature 11,228 
Argosy . é 14,560 
Ainslee’s 8,806 
Pearson’s 8,848 
World Today 9,991 
Atlantic 7,336 
Metropolitan 
All 
Lippincott’s 
American Boy 
Blue 
Strand 
Smith’s .. 
Peete ee woe 8,804 E a 15,624 


WOMEN’S MAGAZINES. 


65,728 . y 209,128 
Ladies” Home Journal 41,600 40,000 158,399 
Woman’s Home Companion 33,020 25,924 124,603 
Good Housekeeping Magazine... K 28,784 24,976 106,659 
Delineator ... 27,000 18,900 
Designer ..... 23,900 17,501 
New Id 23,600 . 17,488 
Modern Priscilla 21,140 17,024 
Pictorial Review 19,400 16,882 
oe Hi Id 17,836 14,133 
McCa 17,076 12,039 
ne ll es 14,267 14,242 
Harper’s Bazar 5: 9,600 13,500 12,642 


MAGAZINES CARRYING BOTH GENERAL AND CLASS ADVERTISING. 


Motor 76, 75,852 66,738 48,888 267,708 
ney’ Life in 55,440 49,270 45,090 203, 909 
DE oo cea yoo 87,940 44,800 45,766 
Suburban Life.. 21,820 20,4138 

Garden ai 20,458 21,420 

House Beautiful.. 13,892 12,712 

House and Garden 19,589 10,232 

Outing .......-. 12,264 

Field and Stream 18,916 

Technical World.. ; 8,512 

Theatre ° J 11,132 

American Homes and repent 7,91 2 

International Studio........ ° 9,800 18,580 . 17, 850 

Recreation .... J 7,450 f 27, 788 


Saturday Evening Post J 72,360 74,120 68,445 284,405 
Collier’s 60's 43,941 46,178 88,449 
Literary ee. eG Pau edule tm ‘ f 39,225 43,794 80,282 
Outlook ..... 38,568 39,497 33,867 
Life ove ° 29, 801 24,385 23,085 18,810 95,531 


1,311,740 1,311,518 1,295,894 1,116,064 5,035,216 





*2 issues. 


In making comparisons, proper allowance should be made for those weeklies 
which in some months have five issues to the month and in other years only four 
issues to the month. 
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Sunset—The Pacific Monthly in_ its 
March issue publishes more advertising 
than any other monthly magazine. 

Here is proof—for the second time this 
year—that the great national advertisers 
have found the only way to reach “the 
market beyond the Rockies.” 


SUNSET- 


The Pacific Monthly 


covers the entire field west of the Rockies 
—an enormous large and enormously rich 
buying community. If you want national 
business you must use “Sunset—The Pacific 
Monthly.” 


The March Record 37,856 Lines 
Page Rate $200.00 


The March number is one of the hand- 
somest ever published. See the wonderful 
color pages. splendid stories and many 
other delightful features. Get acquainted! 


Just address like this— 


efe 9? 
“‘Sunset—The Pacific Monthly 
Wm. Woodhead, Business Mgr., 
San Francisco. 
Or the Eastern Offices: 


Chicago—73 West Jackson Boulevard; 
L. L. McCormick, Manager. 
238 Marquette Building, G. C. 
Patterson, Mgr. 


New York—87 East 28th St, W. A. 
Wilson, Mgr. 


. 


= 
: 
= 
= 
= 
= 
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A SELLING PLAN THAT 
DIDN’T SELL—AND 
WHY 


BECAUSE AN ADVERTISING CAM- 
PAIGN WORKS OUT ALL RIGHT IN 
ONE SECTION IS NO PROOF THAT IT 
WILL GO IN ANOTHER LOCALITY, 
WHERE CONDITIONS AND PEOPLE 
ARE DIFFERENT—EXPENSIVE - EX~ 
PERIMENT IN TRYING TO FLOAT 
AN AMERICAN SUCCESS IN FRANCE 


By James A. Payant, 
Advertising Manager, Shaw-Walker Co., 
Muskegon, Mich. 

[Epitor1at Note:—This is a _ case 
taken from real life—an experience 
with a high-class proprietary article 
well-known to the advertising world. 
While the scene is laid in France, sim- 
ilar discrepancies in conditions can be 
found between different sections of our 
country. 

For example, mining sections af- 
ford the best sort of a market for 
canned goods and baking powder, yet 
are “impossible” for fancy toilet 
specialties. They absorb talking ma- 
chines with readiness yet are proof 
against piano advertising. In planning 
a territorial campaign, it is of first im- 
portance to know the character of the 
people, and even their modes of 
thought.] - 

It was a promising outlook 
that presented itself to a well- 
known American manufacturer, a 
couple of years ago, as he sur- 
veyed the possibilities of invading 
the foreign field. 

He had achieved, in a few years, 
a remarkable success with a pat- 
ent preparation, which, as a re- 
sult of one of the most note- 
worthy advertising campaigns in 
this country, had become a house- 
hold word from Maine to Cali- 
fornia. : 

Now, if it had proved so easy 
to demonstrate to the American 
people why their health depended 
upon absorbing a certain quantity 
of this wonderful discovery, at 
* one dollar per, then why not 
* {show the Englishman, the French- 
man, the German, in fact, the 
whole world, ‘how much_ they 
needed this marvelous invigora- 
tor—the panacea for almost all 
human ills. 

With a blare of trumpets that 
was heard from Land’s End to 
the Shetland Islands, the cam- 
paign was launched in England. 
It proved a success from the start. 
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However, as this was only 
beginning of the great pro; 
ganda it was decided to move a 
once upon the next point of 
tack, which was France. 

After about a year of prelitii 
nary work in preparing allurin; 
pamphlets, “personal letters,” an 
swering inquiries upon practically 
every known disease, and mani 
facturing thousands of bottles of 
the precious fluid, the next si 
was: to reveal to the still unen 
lightened Frenchman and his wi! 
the great bogn that America wa 
about to lay at their feet. 

This, in fact, was the cruci 
problem: How to convey to 
them the fact that without this 
marvelous remedy always in their 
home, they could not expect to ex- 
perience that full, warm glow of 
perfect health upon which happi- 
ness and success so largely de- 
pend. 

It was at this stage of the cam- 
paign that the advertising man- 
ager came over to Paris and took 
the situation in hand. He found 
everything ready and awaiting 
only his magic touch. The 
offices, completely furnished, cov- 
ered an entire floor of a. large 
building. Thirty typewriters 
clicked away merrily, writing 
“personal letters” to a few suf- 
ferers from unusual ailments 
which it would not pay to have 
multigraphed; thousands upon 
thousands of bottles, neatly 
wrapped.and labeled, were ready 
and waiting to be off on their 
mission. Everything was bustle 
and excitement. The great ma- 
gician who had startled America 
and roused the unimaginative 
Briton was about to cast his spell. 
At the factory there was feverish 
anxiety. Would they be able to 
keep up with the coming: rush of 
orders? The huge stock already 
prepared seemed pitifully small, 
as the magician told how many 
thousand bottles had been sent 
out in America during the first 
thirty days of the campaign. The 
superintendent put on a_ night 
shift and breathed easier. 

It was decided to work out the 
same plan which had proved so 
successful elsewhere, and. to try 
out the copy in two or three local 
centers. If it pulled the normal 
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Do You Spend 
the Advertising 
Appropriation? 





If you do—then con- 
sider the price of your 
product. Is it a quality 
article that commands 
a good price? 





If it is—then your ad- 
vertising should com- 
mand the attention of 
readers that can afford 
to pay a good price. 
‘Otherwise you invest 
where a financial re- 
turn is an impossibility. 


Maximum buying 
power is always true of 
the readers of 


Harper’s 
Magazine 
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percentage oi inquiries, then for 
the “big noise.” 

It was at this time that I met 
the magician of whom I had 
heard so much. He had called to 
make a few inquiries in regard to 
some local papers which we had 
been using and at the same time 
outlined his plan of campaign. 

I ventured to make a few sug- 
gestions and to call his attention 
to some obvious facts. He was 
evidently unused to criticism and 
went away considerably nettled. 

Absorbed in my own business, I 
did not hear anything further un- 
til, about two months later, I 
was Startled to learn that twenty 
machines of a special type, which 
we had supplied for the new ven- 
ture, were on the market. 

I called up the manager, and he 
suggested we have lunch together, 
for, he said, “it’s a long, sad 
story.” 

However, it can be briefly told. 

The campaign had _ been 
launched in the north of France, 
the most prosperous and pro- 
gressive region in the country. 


Following the methods pursued 
in America and in England, the 
advertising revolved around the 
offer of a free, full-sized bottle 
of the elixir, in return for the 
coupon which was part of every ad. 


A SAMPLE THAT DIDN’T GET RESULTS 


Well, I inquired when the man- 
ager had proceeded thus far, 
Didn’t they send for the free 
bottles ?” 

“Oh, yes,” he mournfully re- 
plied, “they sure did. In the first 
two weeks we scnt out 22.000 
free bottles.” 

“Well, what’s wrong; it seems 
{to me that was pretty good for a 
starter,” I remarked. 

“It was good, all right, but 
there was just one slight difficulty, 
for you see we couldn’t pay 
dividends out of the profits on 
free bottles. We naturally ex- 
pected that after our philanthrop- 
ic efforts in their behalf they 
would see a great light and come 
back with grateful words and fat 
envelopes made pleasant to tke 
touch by a thrice folded bill 
which we fondly expected would 
be enclosed with each letter. 

“Alas, our beautiful theories 


were shattered, our trustin 
fidence misplaced. They se:: for 
the free bottles by the thou: :nds, 
but they never came bac: or, 
rather, so few, that it didn’: even 
pay for moistening the stan: \s we 
had used.” 

It was at this stage of the cam. 
paign that a great light d:wned 
upon the advertising maager, 
The French people had no: been 
educated to the manifold bh. ‘efits 
of using patent medicines. They 
were still satisfied to trust 
family physician, or to sucl 
edies as could be prepar 
home. Here indeed, was 
lemma. Could his compar 
ford, single-handed, to wae 
costly campaign of education, 
which might require years, or 
would it be the better part of 
valor to strike a balance then and 
there, cash in what they could on 
empty bottles, office equipment, 
etc.. and retire as noiselessly as 
possible from the field? 

The decision was quickly 
reached that at the rate re-orders 
were coming in, at five francs 
per, it would take a thousand 
years, more or less, to cover the 
outlay for advertising to date. 

The outcome was that the of- 
fices were dismantled, the factory 
closed, and a net loss totaling well 
over one hundred thousand dol- 
lars was the only tangible evi- 
dence the company took away 
that France was not a golden field 
for their product. 

And now just a few words as 
to the underlying causes for this 
almost wanton waste of money. 


FRENCH ARE ALL “FROM MISSOURI” 


In the first place, a careful sur- 
vey of the field would have re- 
vealed that French people not 
only do not use patent prepara- 
tions to any appreciable extent, 
but, what is equally in:portant. 
that they are very much averse to 
spending money indiscriminately. 
It might be said that they «re all 
“from Missouri,” particularly 
those living in the rural districts, 
and that the man who can :nake 
them part from a five-franc piece 
for a bottle of liquid that they 
suspect may cost sixty centimes 
must get up very bright and carly 

But aside from this ‘unda- 
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tal obstacle, inherent in their 
acter, a grave mistake in 
ching the campaign was made. 
hen he selected the north cf 
‘; nce as a testing ground the 
-rtising manager picked out 
best possible field, under nor- 
conditions, but, ‘having just 
ed in the country, he did not 
into account that the whole 
©.on was under a dark spell fol- 
lowing the terrible mine disaster 
at Courrieres, one of the worst in 
the history of lrance. It is true 
thai it had occurred some months 
beiore, but the effects were still 
felt in the whole department, 
where large sums had been con- 
tributed to the National fund, and 
where hundreds of families were 
stili in sore distress or mourning. 
Hence, in addition to overcom- 
ing the ‘general apathy to patent 
preparations, and inducing the 
economical Frenchman to part 
with real money, there was a local 
condition altogether unfavorable 
to a campaign of this kind. He 
had picked out the right place 
but the wrong time. 
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There is a lesson for «very 
American manufacturer in the 
costly experience of this one con- 
cern. Don’t undertake a big cam- 
paign in France until you have 
thoroughly studied the situation. 
Ascertain whether the French peo- 
ple use products similar to your 
own, If so, to what extent? 
What are the established chan- 
nels through which your product 
can be distributed? What will it 
cost to make it known, and how 
long will it take? 

These and a dozen other ques- 
tions, vital to the success of your 
enterprise, should be carefully 
gone into. Make inquiries of 
Americans thoroughly familiar 
with conditions in France and 
with French character; in short, 
do not hesitate to spend a few 
hundred dollars in this prelimi- 
nary investigation—it may save 
you thousands later. 

The field is rich, and unlimited 
opportunities are waiting for 
American enterprise and aggres- 
siveness, but, first, get the facts, 
then go ahead. 








Premium Service 


On a National Clearing House basis, relieving 
you of investing in a stock, expense of handling 
heavy cost of printing catalogues, etc. 


“The age of organization, where results are obtained 
at small cost, the work being done by experts.” 


Back of the Porter Premium Service is the 
experience of nearly 20 years, with unlimited re- 
sources and ample ability, offering every advantage 
of dealing with a high grade institution. 


THE JOHN NEWTON 


PORTER CO. 


JOHN NEWTON PORTER, President 


253 BROADWAY 


NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 
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THE FIGHT IN VIRGINIA 
FOR THE “PRINTERS’ 
INK” STATUTE 


HOW THE AD CLUBS ORGANIZED TO 
SECURE ACTION BY THE LEGISLA- 
TURE—HELP FROM A NEWSPAPER 
PUBLISHER —- TWO NEGATIVE 
VOTES IN THE SENATE AND THIR- 
TY-EIGHT IN THE HOUSE 


By R. Winston Harvey, 
see Lynchburg, Va., Ad Club, 
Adv. Mgr., Craddock- 
Terry Co. 

[Ep1rortaL NoteE:—Printers’ Inx be- 
lieves that the experience of the ad 
clubs of Virginia in their endeavor to 
secure the passage of the Fraudulent 
Advertising Bill will prove helpful to 
those in other States who are attempt- 
ing to promote similar legislation. 
Though early reports stated that the 
bill had passed both houses, it passed 
the Senate only, as Mr. Harvey tells in 
his article.] 

Early in October last year, at 
one of the noonday luncheons of 
the Ad Men’s Club of Lynchburg, 
we had’as our guests ex-Presi- 
dent Dobbs of the A. A. C. of A,, 
and in his talk he mentioned the 
work being done by other ad 


clubs, citing the Mandel & Mandel 
fraud that the Atlanta ad men 


had unearthed. It was at that 
luncheon that it dawned upon me 
that the only method of stealing 
that was permitted in this state 
was through advertising. I imme- 
diately inaugurated an investiga- 
tion as to fraudulent advertising 
laws that existed in other states, 
and in writing Mr. Dobbs on the 
subject, it was suggested that 
probably Printers’ InxK could help 
me out. I lost no time in getting 
in touch with the editor and 
found that he was at that time, 
and had been for some time past, 
working on the same _ subject, 
having employed Attorney Nims 
to draft a uniform law penalizing 
fraudulent advertising. A copy 
of this uniform law, together with 
a full account of Mr. Nims’ re- 
search was sent me, and with my 
gun properly loaded, I brought 
the subject up at the first Novem- 
ber meeting of our Ad Men’s 
Club, At the time it was pre- 
sented there was a division of 
opinion—some in favor of it, some 
not, and some didn’t know just 


INK 


where they stood. The resu! of 
the discussion was that I, as p:es- 
ident of the club, was empow red 
to appoint a committee on fraudu- 
lent advertising, their findings to 
be final. 

With my committee appoi ited 
we got busy in a hurry, calle« on 
Senator H. C. Featherston, put 
our proposition before him and 
enlisted his aid. Mr. Featherston 
stated that he would be deligiited 
to present this bill for our «lub, 
adding that “any man who »‘otes 
against a measure of this “ind 
puts himself on record as being 
in favor: of dishonesty.” 

That was the latter par: of 
November, and Legisiature did not 
convene until January. I wrote 
President Fields of the Rich- 
mond Ad Club, told him of our 
desire to have this fraudulent ad- 
vertising bill pass the coming 
Legislature and asked that he ap- 
point a committee to co-operate 
with our committee in putting it 
through. President Fields acted 
promptly and appointed an active 
committee, and it was through the 
combined efforts of the Lynchburg 
and Richmond Ad Men’s Clubs 
that the attempt was made. 

Legislature opened January 10, 
and about the first of February 
I received notice from Senator 
Featherston that our bill would 
come before the Senate Commit- 
tee on General Laws, Monday 
afternoon, February 9, stating 
further that there was some little 
opposition displayed, and urged 
our committee to be on hand. 
WE WERE THERE! 

Right here is where the real 
work in setting the scenery for 
the big act came in. First, 
through a called meeting of the 
Retail Merchants’ Association of 
Lynchburg, we got that body to 
give us a letter to the Senate 
Committee, endorsing the fraudu- 
lent advertising bill and urging 
the committee to report it favor- 
ably. I arrived in Richmond 
early the morning of the ninth, 
got the Richmond committee to- 
gether and also got in touch 
with the Secretary of the Rich- 
mond Retail Merchants’ Associa- 
tion, who gave us the endorse- 
ment of that body. In the mean- 
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time a meeting of the Lynchburg 
id Richmond committees had 


teen called for 2° o’clock that. 


ternoon in the club rooms of 
tue Richmond Business Men’s 


League, 

| had expected the chairman of 
our committee to make the argu- 
ment before the Senate Commit- 
tc, but he found it impossible for 
him to go to Richmond at that 
time, and the Richmond commit- 
t 
I 
t 


was also looking to Lynch- . 


uirg for this argument. This 
rew matters into a somewhat 


haotic’ state. However, in com-° 


pany with Taylor Curtis, of the 
Times-Dispatch, I went to the 
Capitol and had a short inter- 
view with Senator Featherston, 
to find out “how the land lay,” 
and just the line of argument hé 
wanted us to put up to the com- 
mittee. With this information I 
returned to the hotel to prepare 
for the battle, and had only a 
short time in which to’ do it be- 
fore the final’ meeting of our 
committees. 


At 2.0’clock we sat’ down to a’ 


delightful lunch in one of’ the 


private dining rooms of the Rich- 
mond Business. Men’s League. 
The feast concluded, we got down 
to business again, discussing the 
matter further and more fully— 
and from there to the Capitol. 

I came first on the programme 
and entertained (?) the Senate 
Committee for about thirty, min- 
utes. I was interrupted with, 
numerous queries, one, Senator 
making himself rather. ridiculous 
from his extreme ignorance of 
the subject, and stated that if he 
got “stung” by answering ,a fraud- 
ulent advertisement, or bought a 
$10.00 piece of merchandise that 
wasn’t worth but $5.00, it wasn’t , 
anybody’s lookout but his, and _it 
was HIS loss alone. My reply 
was that if a:burglar broke into, 
his home and stole something, it. 
was nobody’s lookout but his and 
HIS loss alone; still, he would 
handle the burglar (if he could 
catch him) for theft; that if, a 
crook forged his name to a check 
it was HIS loss alone, ,but he 
would also have the forger prose- 
cuted; that I couldn’t see the 
difference in one: kind of thievery 








That Sample Book 


of Antiquarian Covers, issued by the Advertisers Paper . 
Mills and reproduced on the outside back cover of re-_ 
cent issues of THE PRINTING ART, was produced by us . 
—not merely the printing, but its creation as a whole. . 


Why: did the manufacturer of Antiquarian Covers 


come to us for this book, which of necessity must be 
excellent from every standpoint? In his own words, because he wanted not 
alone the benefit of our mechanical facilities, but what is of more importance, 
our ideas, experience and ability in planning such a book, to make it truly , 
representative of such a product, and one that would have selling power. . 
A $24,000: machinery: catalog, for delivery in eleven weeks, we actually - 
completed in nine weeks-two weeks ahead ‘of time. Did: we quote the 
lowest price? Not by $2,000. Then why did we get the order? Because 
we were able to demonstrate that our workmanship and service were worth 
that much more. And more business followed. 

The man who wants to have his printed matter accomplish the purpose for 
which it is issued might do well to get the benefit of our ability and facilities. ’ 

Write for Blue Book just issued. It is worth while. Your copy is ready. 


‘@ THE TROW PRESS. 
NG] 201-213 East Twelfth Street, New York .. |B¥4| 
= Telephone 1100 Orchard — 
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and another, and that if a man 
took $10.00 from him in exchange 
for $5.00 worth of merchandise, 
it was stealing—just as much so 
as the burglar or forger—only in 
a different manner. 

Taylor Curtis followed me, with 
a statement from the newspaper 
point of view, stating that while 
a law of this nature would, in 
the outset, reduce the advertising 
carried by the papers, yet, in the 
end it would materially benefit 
them, and by cleaning up their 
columns increase the faith of the 
public in advertising, the natural 
result of which would be a greater 
volume of advertising in the end. 

There were a number of on- 
lookers at this meeting, among 
them a Richmond attorney, and 
as we left the committee room, 
this lawyer said to me: “If you 
put that bill through you’re going 
to ruin one of the largest stores 
in Richmond.” He really got a 
wee bit nervous, because, as he 
said, “it was one of the best stores 
in the city and a credit to the 
town.” I told him that that 


would be very unfortunate for 


the large store in question, but 
NOT FOR THE PEOPLE OF 
RICHMOND, because if that 
store was filling its coffers and 
increasing its bank account by 
flimflamming the public, they 
ought to be put out of business, 
and the sooner the better. The 
argument ceased. 

* As soon as the Senate Commit- 
tee returned from executive ses- 
sion, I called on Senator Feath- 
erston and learned that our 
fraudulent advertising bill passed 
the committee almost unani- 
mously, only two voting negative. 
I then got a complete list of the 
Senators and had our Retail 
Merchants’ Association write 
each of them a letter, and a let- 
ter was also sent them from our 
Ad Club and the Richmond Ad 
Club. I got the editor of our 
evening paper to write a strong 
editorial favoring the bill and 
sent a marked copy to each Sen- 
ator under first-class postage. The 
bill passed the Senate like a 
whirlwind on the i7th. Letters 
were written to all members of 
the House from the various ad 
clubs and Retail Merchants’ As- 
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sociations,. but the bill failed io 
pass in the House by a narro\ 
margin. 

I am just in receipt of a letter 
from Senator Featherston, ac- 
vising me to this effect, and sta:- 
ing further, “I have not heard 
details of what occurred as I w:s 
busy in the Senate, but understand 
the vote was thirty-three to thirty- 
eight. Several members had 
promised me to look after this b'/! 
on the floor of the House. I co 
not know whether they did it or 
not. It has been quietly fought 
ever since it was introduced.” 

I immediately got in touch with 
Governor Mann over the ’phone 
and asked if he would not use his 
influence to get a reconsideration 
of this measure. The Governor 
expressed surprise and disappoint- 
ment that the House should have 
voted down this bill and promised 
to do everything he could to get 
it back on the calendar for recon- 
sideration. Next morning I got 
in touch with Norfolk and had 
them write the Governor, urging 
this action. I got in touch with 
Richmond and had the Richmond 
Ad Club and other commercial 
bodies communicate with the 
Governor, 

I received the following letter 
next day from Governor Mann: 

Senate Bill No. 9 came to the House 
on the 19th of February, was reported 
February 20 from the Committee on 
General Laws, passed its second reading 
February 28, and was defeated on the 
5th of March by a vote of thirty-five 
to thirty-eight, and a motion to re- 
consider was’ refused. It is therefore 
impossible to get the bill up for further 
action. I am sorry the interest which 
was manifested in the bill was not 
sooner known to me, as I would have 
taken pleasure so far as I had the 
power, in carrying into effect’the will 
of your club. 

We have failed, it is true—but 
we are coming again stronger and 
better fortified, and when the next 
Legislature convenes in the State 
of Virginia, we are going to pre- 
sent our claims again for the up- 
holding of decent, legitimate ad- 
vertising, and with what we have 
already experienced as an index to 
our future efforts, we dare to 
hope that another Legislature will 
not adjourn in this State until 
the Printers’ Inx Statute is en- 
acted. 
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DECK SCENES 
ON ONE OF THE 
SPACIOUS MALLORY LINERS. 


The Wise Man Goes This Way 


The best thing you will get in attending the big Con- 
vention at Dallas is not what you will hear during actual 
sessions; it is. what you will see and the men you will meet 
outside of the Convention Hall—a better acquaintance with 
men and a wider scope of ideas. That is why you should 
choose the MAILLORY LINE in going to the National 
Convention of 


Associated Advertising Clubs of America 
At Dallas, Texas, May 19-24, 1912 


This route has been selected by many organizations and 
their delegates and the opportunity of “getting together” 
will make it the best way South. The big coastwise record 
holders, BRAZOS, SAN JACINTO and DENVER are 
included in the Mallory fleet. The short sea trip down the 
coast and across the Gulf affords all the zest and comfort 
of an ocean voyage. The cuisine is perfect. 


$75 New York to Dallas and Return 


This includes meals and berth while at sea. Liberal stop- 
over privileges enabling you to visit Galveston, the Queen 
City of the Gulf and playground of the great Southwest, 
with its unrivalled surf-bathing, varied attractions and ex- 
cellent hotel accommodations. 

Railroad Ticket Agents and authorized Tourist Agents 
everywhere will quote rates and issue tickets; or write to 


ARTHUR W. PYE, Passenger Traffic Manager 


Mallory Steamship Company 


Pier 36, North River, New York 
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The Little Schoolmaster’s Classroom 














The Schoolmaster has very few 
exact, unvarying formulas for 
success, but here is one to guide 
you when you start out to induce 
the retailer or other distributor 
to make the best use of your ad- 
vertising aids, make it clearly to 
his interests to use the matter. If 
you don’t do that, and you haven’t 
a local representative to look after 
the details, there is considerable 
chance that your advertising mat- 
ter will be lost in the shuffle. 

An enterprising manufacturer 
of fine plumbing material has no 
difficulty in getting plumbing con- 
cerns to use the handsome letter- 
heads that he furnishes on re- 
quest. Of course the letterheads 
bear the manufacturer’s adver- 
tising, but they look nice and they 
are used. 

Other retailers are glad to use 
the advertising envelopes that 
some manufacturers furnish in 
sizes convenient for the enclosing 
of cravats, gloves, handkerchiefs, 
etc. 

Paymasters are usually glad to 
use the pay envelopes that banks 
furnish with an advertisement on 
the back. And so it goes, with 
the various bits of advertising 
matter that seem to be useful to 
those who receive them. 

Even the train sandwich man 
will give out slips advertising cer- 
tain ham, if the ham advertiser 

, puts on the slip the statement that 
sandwiches made of this ham are 
procurable from the train vendor, 


* * * 


Some retailers, while approving 
all the assistance the national ad- 
vertiser can render in the way of 
making their clerks better sales- 
men, object to that plan of en- 
closing with goods coupons that 
entitle the retail salesman to spe- 
cial commission or other reward. 
The conservative merchants feel 
that this is going a little too far, 
that it may interfere with . the 
pushing of other lines that they 
care to have pushed. Instances 


could be cited .of where the cou- 
pons were.taken out by the mer- 
chant before the goods were put 
on the shelves. 


* * * 


It is to be wondered at that 
more national advertisers do not, 
attempt to give retail salesmen 
more training in the selling of 
nationally advertised products. 
The retail clerk can be reached 
by a good house organ; he can 
be reached by a sales manual. 
And if the advertiser makes such 
publications useful along broad 
lines—that is, does not make them 
boosters merely of his product, he 
will get profitable attention. For 


example, a bright and _ practical 


house organ known as The Food 
Salesman could be made pertinent 
enough to command general at- 
tention in grocery stores, and yet 
do excellent missionary work for 
a line of food products. There 
are other ways of reaching and 
training the retail salesmen— 
demonstrations, trade papers, let- 
ters, etc. 

The retail salesman is usually 
the last link, the last point of con- 
tact, with the consumer. His 
bungling work may spoil and un- 
do the effects of the finest adver- 
tising. The general average qual- 
ity of retail salesmanship is low, 
very low. Advertising men de- 
light in making sarcastic remarks 
about the low quality of retail 
salesmanship that is seen on every 
hand; but there are reasons. 
Though the world needs more 
salesmen than it needs bookkeer 
ers and stenographers combined, 
there has never been any broad 
attempt, in public or private edu- 
cation, to train salesmen and 
saleswomen in either the ethics 
or the technique of their work. It 
has been thought necessary t0 
educate engineers, designers and 
mechanics to make the product: 
stenographers to write letters and 
bookkeepers to record accounts: 
but the people for the selling end 
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GRIFFON CUTLERY WORKS 


FACTORIES: 
SOLINGEN, GERMANY AND BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


We are the manufacturers of the celebrated 
“Griffon’’ Cutlery 


Our Exclusive Line of Advertising Cutlery 
° ° Here Few Items Whi 
is the Largest in the World tim: roves tig trase Winners 
A Pocket Knife—not “trash”—but a useful knife, 
unique in design, with a good blade, such as a man 
will carry in his vest pocket—has proved the biggest 
“puller” of the last two seasons. 
It is an IMPERISHABLE Advertisement. 
It will outlast Cardboard and Leather. 
The Best Houses Use It. 
We have something in OUR line to suit 
YOUR line, 
Orders for the coming season should be 
placed now and prompt attention will be 
given to all inquiries addressed 
to our 
ADVERTISING SPECIALTY DEPT. 


GRIFFON CUTLERY WORKS - 
515 Broadway, New York 














Novelty Houses, 
Premium Houses 


‘i 


Here is a money maker 
A subscription getter 


25c. Safety Razor 


With 3 Highly 
Tempered Steel Blades 


25c. Safety Razor 


Equal to $1.00 Value 
Practical and Easily Handled 


LD Jey M wis 


‘ean | Car fae f Tf 


(Ne Toy) 


The Latest Burham Model Safety Razor. No screws or springs to get out 
of order. Each Safety Razor comes ready for use (with full description), 
neatly packed in attractive box. Supplied in quantities at special prices. It’s a 
hummer as a mail order seller or premium offer. Publishers will find it a 
subscription getter. We supply circulars and electro to live houses. Write us 
for terms on this Yankee Hummer, and remember it’s a seller that gives satis- 


faction. 


Sample Safety Razor with 3 Blades sent prepaid for 20 cents. 


GEORGE TRACY, 9 Pine St., New York 
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of the business—the big end— 
have been left to gain their train- 
ing by hook or crook. Only late- 
ly has the business world seemed 
to have awakened generally to 
this important truth. The School- 
master predicts that one of the 
big subjects of the future in ad- 
vertising circles will be “How to 
Link the Salesman with the Ad- 
vertising Campaign.” Then there 
will be treatises galore on hat 
salesmanship, shoe salesmanship, 
clothing salesmanship, etc. 
a » + 


Did you ever stop to reflect that 
advertising may play as impor- 
tant a part in holding and satis- 
fying the customer as in gaining 
him? A sheet of directions comes 
with the union suit, telling the 
proper method of washing in or- 
der to preserve its shape and size. 
That’s good advertising. The 
electric light company sends a 
courteous little reminder during 
the long-night months. explaining 
that bigger bills mav be expected 
and thus forestalls  ill-spirited 
complaints. That’s good adver- 
tising. A customer saved is as 
good as one gained, but unfortu- 
nately many concerns don’t seem 
to realize it. 

+ * * 


“Don’t Flush the Bathroom 
Closet and Register in the Par- 
lor.” This is the kind of booklet 
title that strikes home, because 
most of us are familiar with the 
noisy bathroom. Most booklet 
titles are commonplace; only now 
and then do you see a plain, force- 
ful, direct-to-the-mark title. 

* * x 


Who says the railroad com- 
panies are not enterprising? Ad- 
vertising men everywhere are get- 
ting letters, explaining the good 
points of certain roads, the round- 
trip fare to Dallas in May, and 
so on. This direct kind of work 
ought to be effective. Certainly 
it is timely. 

* + * 


Too little attention seems to he 
paid, in selecting mediums, to the 
surroundings and mood in which 
the medium will get the attention 
of, the reader. Two mediums, 


with the same price per thous 

of circulation and both read b 
good grade of subscribers, 
used by an advertiser; one 
dium pays and the other does no 
What is the explanation? 
catches the reader at a time 2 
in a place very favorable. for 
ceiving the advertiser’s messaze; 
pen and paper are convenient { 
writing; this feature might n 
important to some adverti: 
but it is very important to this 
one. The other medium does not 
have such favorable conditions; it 
falls down in returns. 

These remarks are called forth 
by a query addressed to the 
Schoolmaster, asking what he 
thinks of small advertisements set 
around: the edge of a city direc- 
tory. The publishers make the 
argument that the directory is 
consulted thousands of times 
daily. That is true, and certainly 
it cannot be said that such adver- 
tising is not entirely without value, 
but it is not the Schoolmaster’s 
opinion that the chance for get- 
ting attention and for impressing 
is very good when the reader 
picks up the directory to search 
for a name. In order for the ad- 
vertiser to have his best chance, 
the mind of the reader should be 
in a passive, receptive or general- 
ly inquiring state. The study of 
advertising mediums is a mighty 
big one in itself. When you can 
come close to knowing how many 
people you have a chance to in- 
terest, and the conditions under 
which the advertisement will come 
before them, you are getting down 
to a business basis. 


* * * 


Let us hope that the day of ex- 
pert acconnting in advertisine ‘s 
not far off. A prominent business 
man not long go caid that he did 
not understand why one newspa- 
per charged him about twice as 
much for the space as another 
did, when one paper seemed to 
him to be about as good as the 
other. He was doing no figuring 
on the number of thousands of 
people reached. 

An advertising man was argu- 
ing with some acquaintances 
about the. high cost and compara- 
tive small value of such pro- 
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immes as those prepared for 
church socials and the like. The 
acquaintances were positive that 
a half page at three dollars was 
- z value in a certain programme. 
~~ see,” said the advertising 
“you say you printed 400. We 

Vv r give you the benefit of the 
d ubt. and say that your readers, 
ci considering the circumstances, 
ere two and one-half times as 
valuable to the advertiser as are 
the average readers of a newspa- 
per. We will, therefore, make 
your circulation equivalent to 
one thousand. But the three dol- 
lars that you charge for six 
inches will buy six inches in the 
morning paper of this city, which 
will give the advertiser 30,000 
circulation. - Now, either your 
space must be thirty times as val- 
uable as newspaper space ‘or you 
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are charging the advertiser many 
times too much.” And the ac- 
quaintances admitted that the fix- 
ing of their programme rate was 
arbitrary entirely and without 
any regard for the number of 
readers reached. 


* * * 


“These trousers,” wrote the 
new ad-writer for a very low- 
priced store. “Don’t say trou- 
sers,” said the man of the inside 
office, “call ’em pants; the people 
who want trousers don’t come 
here.” It’s a great thing to know 
when to put on the trousers style 
of composition and when to drop 
into “pants.” 

pene ren 
Glen Buck, of* Chicago and_ St. 


Louis, has secured the Ford Motor 
Car account. 








Here are 387 Retail Merchants 
With Over 50,000 Consumers 


Dry Goods Stores 36 Confectioners 20 

Grocery Stores 566 Clothiers 30 

Druggists 27 Haberdashers 30 

Hardware Stores 6 Jewelers 0 

Stationers 12 Wholesalers 5 

Tobacconists 26 Miscellaneous 121 
Total, 387. 


These 387 retail merchants are patrons 
of the Janesville, Wisconsin, Daily 
Gazette; the 50,000 consumers are buy- 
ers at these 887 stores. You can reach 
these 50,000 consumers with your article 
quickly. Money is plentiful in Southern 
Wisconsin. The Janesville Gazette is 
a puller for business. Let us prove it 
to you. 


JANESVILLE DAILY GAZETTE, 


A. W. ALLEN, 1502 Tribune Building, Chicago 
M. C. WATSON, 34 W. 33d St., New York. 





The Century Dictionary says: 


“Mulcted— Pur. 


ished by a pecuniary fine.” 


Before paying second annual 
premium on any Life Policy 
taken out in 1911 or renewal 
premium on any Personal Acci- 
dent policy consult us. We may 
show you a saving in premiums 
or in ultimate and contingent 
benefits. 


J.A. Steele, Winthrop Steele 
170 Broadway, New York 











Further Progress! 


The Pittsburgh Post gained a 
total of 1668 inches in paid ad- 
vertising during the month of- 
February, 1912, as compared 
with the same month last year. 


1,149 in. 
1,668 in. 


January gain 
February gain 
Two months’ gain, 2,817 in. 


If your advertising is in a 
rapidly growing newspaper 
you are in right! 


The Pittsburgh Post 


























Celluloid 


Use these Guides 
Tipped with Celluloid 


Don’t crack, curl, fray or require additional” 

filing space. Always clean, Don’t show 

finger-marks. All colors—plain or printed 

as desired. Only Tip in one piece, Allsizes. 
Write for Samples. 


STANDARD INDEX CARD CO., 701-709 Arch St., Philadelphia 
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Excellent Olpportunity 


A man with brains and 
real executive ability 
who has had _ experi- 
ence in the office end 
of an advertising 
agency can obtain just 
the position he’s look- 
ing for, at a salary that 
will make it worth his 
while to give the best 
that’s in him. 
P. M. G., care 
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| 
Are You Developing 
Your Export Markets ? 


There is not a more important part of a manu- 
facturer’s business than his Foreign Trade. It 
offers a means of relief from quiet domestic 
conditions, responds readiiy to advertis- 
ing, is exceedingly profitable and offers 
unlimited possibilities for the future. 
Through the AMERICAN ExX- 
PORTER you combine export adver- 
tising with an important service. 
You are invited to write 
for sample copy and par- 
ticulars. 


AMERICAN EXPORTER 
135 William Street 





FOR SALE 
Up-to-date newspaper in prosperous 
Southern City. he Anniston Hot 
Blast, established 1873 and the lead- 
ing daily of one of Alabama’s most 
progressive cities—will be sold to 
the highest bidder on March 19th, 
1912. All dids must be properly 
sealed and certified check for 
$100.00 accompanying same. Owner 
has other interests which demand 
his entire time. For complete de- 
tails, circulation, inventory of 
equipment, etc., address 


J. H. EDMONDSON, Box 232, Anniston, Ala. 








Lincoin Freie Presse 


GERMAN WEEKLY 
LINCOLN, NEB. 


Prints nothing but original matter, and 
brings an abundance of articles and items 
of special interest to German-Americans, 
which accounts for the immense popular- 
ity of the paper in the German settlements 
everywhere, 











” Recent Decisions 

















Law Requiring Publication of Adul- 
teration Constitutional.—A section of 
the Mississippi Code makes it unlaw- 
ful to adulterate cotton seed mea! or 
to sell such without noting the fact of 
the adulteration on the sack. The 
constitutionality of that statute has 
been upheld in the case of Alcorn Cot- 
ton oil Co. vs. State (56 So. 397). 

Must Pay the Compensation Of- 
fered.—It is held in the case of 
Mooney vs. Daily News Co., of Min- 
neapolis (1838 N. W. 578) that where a 
publisher makes a specific offer of 
certain compensation to one who ob- 
tains the highest number of votes on 
paid subscriptions he cannot, after ac- 
ceptance, change the terms of the 
offer without the consent of the other 
party. 

Moving Pictures Infringe Book 
Rights.—In Kalem Co. vs. Harper 
Bros. (U. S. Supreme, 82 S. Ct. 20) it 
is set forth that public exhibitions of 
moving pictures that depict scenes in a 
copyrighted book are infringements. 

Mailing Presumes Delivery of Let- 
ters.—In Goodman vs. Saperstein (Md. 
81 A 695), held that proof of the 
mailing of a letter raises the presump- 
tion of its proper delivery to the ad- 
dressee. 

Watch Out for the Distributor of 
Samples.—In State vs. Gray (Vt. 81 A 
450) the Court declares that a master 
is responsible for the acts of his serv- 
ant or agent in distributing samples 
of medicine, though such servant may 
have violated express instructions of 
his master. 





If You Can Use A 
e @ 
$10,000 Advertising Man 
$100 Per Week 

on a 6-Months’ “ Try-Out” 
I would like to hear from you. Twelve years as 
advertising and sales manager, and five years ad- 
vertising agency experience—directing sales and 
publicity interests some of best known concerns 
in U.S. Exceptional record as originator of high- 
grade complete merchandising campaigns —as 
‘‘plan and copy”’ man—and in personally hand- 
ling advertising “‘accounts” of widely diversified 
character. Equally conversant with to-dealer, 
through-dealer, mail-order and through-agents 
publicity and sales methods. Thoroughly ac- 
quainted with practical salesmanship; sales, 
office and factory management; advertising 
agency methods and operation; advertising 
media, rates and comparative values; publish- 
ing, printing, drawing and designing, engraving, 
etc, Can submit unquestionable endorsements 
and proofs of character and ability, as we!! 4s 
line of samples, personal work that for ciass, 
variety and volume would be hard to duplicate. 
“The best is the cheapest,” and I can eacily 
save amount of my salary to any concern big 
enough and “broad” enough to employ a gvod 
advertising man. Address, “Q. R. S.," Boyce 
Building, care of Printers’ Ink, Chicago. 
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Classified Advertisements 








line for each insertion. 


28 lines. 


Classified advertisements in ‘Printers’ Ink” cost twenty cents an agate 
Count six words to line. 
isertion accepted for less than one dollar. 
Cash must accompany order. 


No order for one time 
No advertisement can exceed 




















ADDRESSING MACHINES 

T!! WALLACE STENCIL ADDRESSING 

\tACHINE is used by the largest publish- 
ers throughout the country and is the only one 
cleansing the stencil immediately after the im- 
printismade. We also call attention to our new 
flat platen typewriter. We manufacture stencils 
to fit all makes of stencil addressing machines. 
Addressing done at low rates. Write for prices 
and circulars before ordering elsewhere. WAL- 
LACE & CO., 29 Murray St., New York City. 











ADVERTISING AGENTS 


FORCEFUL PUBLICITY or ADVERTISING 
WRITTEN and placed cheap by resourceful, 
intelligent newspaper man. Address Room 
110, 215 West 23d. Ask us to call. 








LASSIFIED ADS—AII newspapers and mag- 

azines—insertion proven—right rates—quick, 
accurate service. Mail-order literature prepared. 
Send for lists or estimates. KLINE ADVER- 
TISING AGENCY, Cleveland, Ohio. 





LBERT FRANK & OO., 26 Beaver St., N. Y. 

General Advertising Agents. Established 
1872. Special facilities for placing advertise- 
ments by telegraph to all parts of the United 
States and by cable to all foreign countries, 


In Cuba &? West Indies 


THE : 
Beers Advertising Agency 


is the one to consult 


THEY ARE ON THE SPOT 


YOU know what that means! 


37 Cuba Street, Altos (Upstairs) Havana, Cuba 


Cuas. H. FULLER Co., Chicago, Ill., Corr. 











ADVERTISING MEDIA 





Age, Prestige and Circulation are worth 
paying for in an advertising medium. You get 
all three when you advertise in THE BLACK 
DIAMOND, for twenty-five years the coal trade's 
leading journal. 29 Broadway, New York; 
Manhattan Building, Chicago. 





HE TEXTILE MANUFACTURER, Char- 
loite, N.C., covers the South thoroughly, and 





HE circulation of the New York World, 

morning edition, exceeds that of any other 
morning newspaper in America by more than 
150,000 copies per day. 








ADVERTISING NOVELTIES 





[DEPARTMENT STORE ad men get good re- 
sults from “persona! appeal’”’ novelties, memo 
tablets, pencils, buttons, court plaster cases. 
FREE SAMPLES on request, BASTIAN 
BROS. CO., Rochester, N. Y. 








BILLPOSTING 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





USINESS LETTERS pertinent, plausible, 
pleasantly put. FRANCIS I. MAULE, 401 
Sansom Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Expert service that yields 
forceful, inviting business 
and Proof- A literature, free from faulty 
din ig anguage and printer's mis- 
Rea 2 takes. ell prepared copy saves 
its cost in “alterations” alone. Write me concern- 
ing anything you intend to print—catalog, book 
let, pamphlet, or form letter KOBERT H. 
KELLEY, Paterson, N. J. 


Copy Revising 








COIN CARDS 


WINTHROP COIN CARDs. Madeof coated 
stock, patented apertures for any coin or 
coins. Money inclosed in our cards not notice- 
able to the touch. People remit by coin card 
who would not bother with money orders, 
checks, or stamps. Neatest and safest coin 
card made. __Write for price-list and samples. 
THE WINTHROP PRESS, Coin Card Depart- 
ment, 60 Murray St., New York, N. Y. 











ENGRAVING! 


ERFECT copper half-tones, 1 col., $1; larger 
10c,. per in. THE YOUNGSTOWN ARC 
ENGRAVING CO, Youngstown, Ohio. 
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FOR SALE 





WO No. 3 and one No. 1 Magazines for 
Mergenthaler Linotype. Guaranteed in 

Al condition. Will sell for $75.00 each or 
$20000 for the three, Schenectady Gazette, 
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HOTELS 





| THE LITTLE HOTEL WILMOT in 
Penn Square, Philadelphia, is only 

a step from the Pennsylvania Ry. It 
has a number of good rooms at $1 a day. 
Yow Ul like it. Ryerson W. JENNINGS. 











HELP WANTED 





DVERTISING Representative for Chicago 
territoryon commission. Pacific Builder & En- 
gineer, Seattle. 





DVERTISING SALESMEN to take as a 
side line First Class Foreign Trade and Ex- 
port Publication on commission basis. State the 
territory covered. “C,"’ care of Printers’ Ink. 





OPY WRITER—Experienced copy writer. 

One with new ideas and ability to produce 
convincing copy. Good future for right man. 
Address PUBLICITY BUREAU OF AMERI- 
CA, 141 Broadway, N. ¥ 





cor MAN WANTED in middle west recog- 
nized agency. Splendid opportunity for man 
under 26 who has some advertising experience 
and wants to learn business thoroughly. Give 
full particulars in first letter, “SQUARE 
DEAL,” care Printers’ Ink. 


Two Good Positions Open 


I WANT to get in touch wi h two high-class, 

thoroughly-experienced men who can render 
real assistance to the managers of two of the 
largest advertising departments in the country 
One opening, in New York, requires a man who 
1S Strong on copy and can fill the advertising 
manager’s chair when he is absent; the other, a 
big automobile concern in the middle west, re- 
quires a man thoroughly experienced in diect- 
by-mail advertising—who can immediately set 
the work going without being schooled and show 
his manager how it should be done. The men 
who will fillthem may now be advertising man- 
agers who feel that they have reached their limit 
in their present positions. State full particulars 
by letter to W. A. MARTIN, Jr, Sec'y., A. N. 
A. M., 200 Fifth Avenue, New York 


I Know of an Opening 


FOR AN 
ADVERTISING SALESMAN 











presenting big possibilities to a 
man of big ability, one who has 
sold to National Advertisers’ can 
learn of a high-grade money- 
making opportunity. Give me 
full information about yourself, 
in confidence. 


S. DAVIS, 
9923 So. Blvd., Cleveland, Ohio. 


MAILING LISTS 
acific Coast, Addressing ,Multigraphing, Print- 
ing,Mailing. Guar. Secvice, Larzest skilled or- 

ganization onCoast, Write I«bulated ListCiassi- 
fications Rodgers Letter-Writing & Addressing 
Burean, 35 Muutguu.e. y >t, San Francisco. Cal. 





POSITIONS WANTED 





WOMAN thoroughly versed in e.. ing and 
publishing, seeks editorial charg. of small 
class or trade publication to fit in \ Other 
editorial work. “EDITOR,” care of ' rinters’ 
Ink. 





Co GRADUATE, 25, desire Osition, 
assistant to advertising manager » .anufac. 
turing concern, Experience: newspa) er work, 
salss letters, some copy writing and ye.» genera| 
office work with mfgrs. ‘A. B.,’’ Prin‘ crs’ Ink, 





OPY WRITER. Agencyexperience. Proof 
~ of ability in samples of copy that has 
brought results. Can work outside 4» service 
salesman. Where folder accounts ©: ‘ain can 
handle art end. Strong on Hous Organ 
copy. Address, “W. C.,”" care of Printers’ 
Ink, 





——— 
le busi- 
connec+ 
t adver- 


OUNG MAN who has filled respon 

ness positions successtully desire 
tion with progressive house as assista 
tising manager. Has specialized on economic 
and systematic methods tor developing /usiness, 
Opportunity rather than high salary is sought, 
“INTEGRITY,” care Printers’ Ink. 


YOUNG ADVERTISING MAN 
of four years’ experience with large wholesaler 
and manufacturer; well trained in all forms of 
catalog work, and a convincing copy writer with 
broad merchandising knowledge, seeks position 
with wholesale or manufacturing concern, Ad- 
dress BOX 9, care Printers’ Ink, 








New York Office 
UCCESSFUL writer and editor will act as New 
York manager to reputable concern contem- 
plating opening office in metropolis. Will pro- 
vide properly equipped office in heart of city, 
with stenographer, and give part services. for 
$130 month. Highest references. K. M. MAC- 
FPARLAN, 843 West End Avenye, New York. 





Publicity Manager and 
Art Director 


WANT a place with some good publication 

or some business house which can use the 
services of a thoroughly competent illustrator 
andad writer. My experience covers all branches 
of publicity, though the most of it has been 
Daily Newspapers. For seven years head of the 
Ait Department of the Boston American. Write 
or wire R. H. MARSH, 579 Tremont Street, 
Boston, Mass. 








PRESS CLIPPINGS 





ANHATTAN Press Clipping bureau, 
Arthur Cassot, Prop., supplies the best 
service of clippings from all papers, on an 
trade and industry. Write for terms, 334 Fift 
Ave., New York City. 
R' )MEIKE’S PRESS CLIPPING BU REAI, 
106-110 Seventh Avenue, New York City, 
sends newspaper clippings on any subject in 
which you may be interested. Most reliable 
Bureau. Write for circular and terms. 





~ PUBLISHING BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


SEE HARRIS-DIBBLE CO, for PUBLISH: 
ING BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES, 
Phone 4383 Gramercy 46 W. 24th St., New York 

















SPECIALTIES WANTED 
MANUFACTURERS what have you in the 
line of household specialties that can be 
handled through mail and agents? ‘THE 
NOKTHWESTERN SUPPLY CO., 182855 
Ave. So., Minneapolis, Miiin 
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ROLL OF HONOR | 





ne year. 





Advertisements under this caption are accepted ffom publishers who have sent PRINTERS’ 
, detailed statement showing the total number of perfect copies printed for every issue 
lhese statements are on tle and will be shown to any advertiser. 


PRINTERS’ INK’S Guarantee Star means that the publishers’ statement of cir- 
culation in the following pages, used in connection with the Star, is guaranteed 
to be absolutely correct by Printers’ Ink Publishing Company who will pay $100 
to the first person who successtully controverts its accuracy. 

















ALABAMA 
gham, Ledger, dy. Average for I9°ly 
st advertising medium in Alabama. 
tzomery, Advertiser, net av, year 191T, 
7,569; Sun, £2,238. Guarantees daily 3 
Sun. 4 times the net paid circulation 
her Montgomery newspaper. 


CALIFORNIA 


kik kkk 


San Francisco Examiner. 
Vet paid circulation for 12 
sonths ending Dec. 31, 191%? 
Average, Daily and Sunday, net 
paid circulation 108,123; dis- 
tribution, 109,752, Average, 
Daily only, net paid, 97,827; 
iverage. distribution, 99,394. 
\verage, Sunday only, net paid, 
179,817; average distribution, 
181,816. ‘Ihe absolute correct- 
ness of these figures is guaran- 


teed by Printers’ Ink Publishing 
», who will pay $100 to the 
rst person who will success- 
fully controvert the accuracy of 
these figures. The Examiner is 
the ONLY newspaper in San 
Francisco with the Printers’ 
nk Guarantee Star. The cir- 
ulation of the Bxamuner is 
greater than that of other 
morning paners of San Francis- 
co COMBINED; is by far the 
greatest on the Pacific Coast, 
and is largest of any morning or 
evening newsp7per in America 
selling for more than one cent, 
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COLORADO 
Denver, /imes. Second in circulation in the 
city. Daily average, July Ist, 1910,-June 30, 
1911, 26,822. 
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CONNECTICUT 

Meriden, Yourmal, evening. Actual average 
for 1010, 7,801; 1911, 7,892. 

Meriden, Morning Record & Repudlican, 
Daily aver. 1909, 7,789; 1910, 7,873; 1911, 8,085, 

New Haven, Avening Register, daily. Aver. for 
1910 (s 1) 19,096 daily 2c.; Sunday, 14,763, sc. 

New Haven, (/nion. Largest paid circ. Av. 
year tort, 17,993 daily. Paper non-returnable. 

Norwalk, Avening Hour. Average circulation 
1o1t, 3.645. Carries half page of wants. 

Waterbucy, Republican. Examined by A. A. 

«regularly, 1911, Daily, 7,515; Sunday, 7,659. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington, Evenine Star, daily and Sunday. 
Dail tage 1911,57,797 (@@). Carrier delivery. 





FLORIDA 
Jacksonville, Metropolis, Dy, '11, 15,083; Dec., 
"11, 18,267. E. Katz Sp. A. A., N.Y. and Chicago. 


ILLINOIS 
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Chicago Zxamtner, average 
Iolo, Sunday 624,607, Laily 
210,657, net paid. The Dai 
Examiner's wonderful growth 
in circulation and advertising 
forced all the three other Chi- 
cago morning papers to cut 
their price to one cent. Circula- 


tion books open to all. 
The sunday Examiner 
SELLS more newspapers 
| 


every Sunday than all the 


other Chicago Sunday news- 

papers PRINT. 

G2 Vhe absolute correctness 

of the latest circulation rat- 

ing accorded the Chicago 
Examiner is guaranteed by 

the Printers’ Ink Publishing 
Company, who will pay one 
hundrted dollars to the first wy 


person who will successfully 
controvert its accuracy. 
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Champaign, News. Leading paper in field. 
(Champaign-Urbana,) Average year 1911, 6,327. 

Joliet, Herald, evening and Sunday morning. 
Aver. year ending Dec. 31, 1911, 9,114. 

Peoria, Avening Star. Circulation for 1911, 
21,140 


INDIANA 


South Bend, 7ribune. Sworn average 1911, 
12,805. Best in Northern Indiana. 


IOWA 

Burlington, Hawk-Eye Average 1911, daily, 
9,426; Sunday, 10,383. “All paid in advance.” 

Des Moines, Register & Leader (av.’11), 36,263. 
Evening Tribune, 20,316 (same ownership). Com- 
bined circulation 66,679—36% larger than any 
other Iowa paper. Supreme in want ad field 

Dubuque, 7 imes-Fournai, morn. andeve. Pd. 
in advance July 20, 1910; dy. 9,022; Sun. 11,426. 

Washington, Ave. Yournal. Oniy daily in 
county. 1,956 subscribers. All good people. 

Waterloo, Evening Courier, sgrd year; Av. dy. 
year 1911, 8,139. Waterloo pop., 27,000. 


KENTUCKY 

Lexington, //eraid. Sworn average 1o8t, 7,695. 
“When you advertise in Lexington Herald, you 
cover Central Kentucky.” 

Louisville, Courier Journal. 
daily and Sunday, 28,911. 

Louisville, 7he 7imes, evening daily, average 
for 1911 net paid 47,956. 


Average IgII, 
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MAINE 


Augusta, Kennebec ¥Fournal, daily average 
1911, 9,872. Largest and best cir. in Cent. Me. 
Bangor, Commercial. Average for 1911, daily 


10 
Portland, Evening Express. Averagefor 1911, 
daily 17,625. Sunday 7éelegram, 12,018. 


MARYLAND 


Baltimore, News, daily. News Publishing 
Company. Average tort, 79,626. For Feb., 
1912, 79,048. 

The absolutecorrectness of the 
latest circulation rating accorded 
the News is guaranteed by the 
Printers’ Ink Publishing Com- 
pany who will pay one hun- 
dred dollars to the first person 

who successfully controverts its accuracy. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston, Evening Transcripft (OO). Boston's 
teatable paper. Largest amount of week day ad. 
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Boston, Globe. Average circulation. 
Daily (2 cents a copy) 
1911, 184,614—Dec. av., 187,178. 
Sunday 
1911, 328,147—Dec. av., 324,476. 
Advertising Totals: 1911, 8,376,061 lines 
Gain, 1911, 447,953 lines 

2,227,821 lines more than any other Boston 
paper published. 

Advertisements go in morning and afternoon 
editions for one price. 

The above totals include all kinds of advertis- 
ing from the big department store tothe smallest 
“want” ad. They are not selected from any 
favorable month, but comprise the totals from 
January 1, 1911, to December 31, IgtI. 
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Boston, Daily Post. Greatest Feb. of the 
Boston Post. Circulation averages: Daily Post, 
372,661, gain of 43,812 copies per day over 
Feb., 1911. Sunday Post, $21,903, gain of 
21,805 copies per Sunday over Feb., 1911. 

Lawrence, 7¢legram, evening, 1911 av. 8,406. 
Best paper and iargest circulation in its field. 

Lynn, Zvening /tem. Daily sworn av. 1900, 
16,539; I9T0, 16,5662; 1911, 16.987. ‘Two cents. 
Lynn’s family paper. Covers field thoroughly. 

Salem, Evening News. Actual daily average 
for 1911, 18,871. 

Worcester, Gazette, evening. Av. Jan. to Det., 
"11,19,031. The “Home” paper. Larg’st ev’g circ, 


MICHIGAN 


Detroit, Michigan Farmer. Michigan's only 
farm weekly. Guaranteed circulation 80,000. 

Jackson, Patriot, Aver. year, 1911, daily 

10,368 ; Sunday, 11,213. Greatest circulation. 


MINNESOTA 

Minneapolis, Farmers’ Tribune, twice-a-week. 
W J. Murphy, publisher. Aver. for year end- 
ing December 31, 1911, 21,387. 

Minneapolis. Farm, Stock and Home, semi- 
monthly. Actual average for year ending Dec, 
31, 1911, 103,728. 

The absolute accuracy of Farm, 
Stock & Home's circulating rating 
is guaranteed by the Printers’ Ink 
Publishing Company. Circulation 
is practically confined to the far- 
mers of Minnesota, the Dakotas, 
Montana, Western Wisconsin and 
Northern lowa. Use it to reach 
this section most profitably. 
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Minneapolis, Fournal, Daily 
and Sunday (@@). In tor: | 00| 
erage daily circulation eveni; g 
only, 78,119. In 1911 averge 
Sunday circulation, 82,203, 
Daily average circulation for 
February, 1912, evening or ly, 
79,240. Average Sunday circy. 
lation for Feb., 1912, 83,250, 
(Jan. 1, 1908, subscription rates 
were raised from $4.80 to $6.00 
per year cash in advance. ‘The 
Journal’s circulation is absolute. 
ly guaranteed by the Printers’ 
Ink Publishing Company. ¥ 
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CIRCULATION Minneapolis, Tridune, w. J. 

Murphy, publisher. Established 
1867. Oldest Minneapolis daily, 
Average circulation of daily 
Tribune for year ended Dec. 31, 
1911, 98,686. Average circulation 
of seg: Pay we for same 
period, 117,904. Average net paid 
. circulation for 1911, daily Vr 

- dune, 92,094; Sunday 7ri 

{ing Company 199 313,' st: 
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MISSOURI 


8t. Louis, National Farmer and Stock Grower, 
Mo. Actual average for to11, 123,829 


NEW JERSEY 


Camden, Daily Courier, covers Southern New 
Jersey. 9,968 average year 1911. 

Camden, Post-Telegram. 10,415 daily average 
1911. Camden's oldest daily. 

Newark, Evening News. Largest circulation 
of any newspaper in New Jersey. 

Trenton, Evening Times. 1c—’o7, 20,270; ‘08, 
21,326; 2c—’oo, 19,062; ’10, 19,288; "11, 20,115. 


NEW YORE 
Albany, Zvening Journal. Daily average for 
Printers’ Ink says, ‘now has the larg- 
Buffalo, Courier, morn. Ave., 1911, Sunday, 
94,724. 


1911, 18,861. It’s the leading paper. 

The Brooklyn Standard Union, 
wv est circulation in Brooklyn’’. Daily 
average for 1911, 61,119. 

97,764; daily, 60,268; Enquirer, evening, 33,891. 
Buffalo, Evening News. Daily average iol, 
Gloversville and Johnstown, N.Y. 74¢ Morr 

ing Heraid, Daily average for 1911, 6,237. 


NEW YORE CITY 
Largest high-class 


cf b © G lo be evening circulation. 


Counts only cash sales. Net cash daily average, 
Sept. 1, 1911, to Jan. 1, 1912, 180,670. A. A.A. 
and N. W. Ayer & Son certificates. 
New York, The World Actualav. 1010, Mort 
ing, 362,108. Evening, 411,320. Sunday, 467,664. 
Schenectady, Gazette, daily. A. N. Liecty. 
Actual Average for 1911, 20,817. Benjamin & 
Kentnor, 225 Fifth Ave., New York; Boyce 
Buiiding, Chicago. 
Troy, Record. Av. circulation 191, 
A. M., 5,822; P. M., 18,736) 24,057. Only 
paper in city which has permitt -d A.A. 
examination, and made public thereport 
Utica, National Electrical Contractor, m0 
Average for 1911, 2,626. 
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NORTH CAROLINA 
Charlotte, News, only Evening and Sunday 
paper in two Carolinas. The ews leads. 


OHIO 


Bocyrus, Evening Telegraph, Daily average 
for /9!0 1,783. Yournal, weekly, 976. 


Cleveland, Plain Dealer. Est. 1841. Actual 
averace for 1911: Daily 95,129; Sunday, 125,191, 
For Jan., 1912, 94,725 daily; Sunday, 129,558. 


Youngstown, Vindicator. D'y av.,'11, 16,422; 
LaCoste & Maxwell, N. ¥. & Chicago. 


OKLAHOMA 


Oklahoma City, Oklahoman. Ave. Feb., 1912, 
daily, 42,412; Sunday, 49,088, 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Erie, 7imes, daily. 21,285 average, 
A larger guaranteed paid 


Feb., 1912, 

circulation than all other Erie papers 
combined. E. Katz, Special Agt , N Y. 
Johnstown, 7ribune. Average for Nov., 

1911, 14,966. The recognized “home” 


paper of Johnstown. Largst circulation 
of any paper published in the city. 


Philadelphia. The Press (Q@) is 
Philadeiphia’s Great Home News- 
paper. Besides the Guarantee 

ouAs Star, it has the Gold Marks and is 

bfaaey = On the Roll of Honor—the three 

most desirable distinctions for 

any newspaper. Sworn average 

circulation of the daily Press for Jan, 1912, 
85,563; the Sunday Press, 174,272, 


Washington, Reporter and Observer, circulation 
average 1911, 12,823, 

West Choster. Local News, 
daily, W.H Hodgson Aver. for 
1911, 16,849. In its goth year. 
Independent. Has Chester Co., 
and vicinity for its field. Devoted 
to home news, hence is a home 

S paper. Chester County is second 
in the State in agricultural wealth. 


Wilkes-Barre, 7imes-Leader, evening; best me- 
dium of anthracite field for advertising purposes. 

York, Dispaich and Daily, Average for tort. 
18,527, (A. A. A. certificate.) 
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RHODE ISLAND 


Pawtucket Hvening 7imes, Average circula- 


tion for 1911, 20,297—sworn, 
Providence, Daily Journal. Average 
for 1911, 28,067 (O©). Sunday, 32,588 
(©0). Hvening Bulletin, 60,486 aver- 
age 1911. 


Westerly, Daily Sun, George H. Utter, pub. 
Circulates in Conn, and R.1. Cir , 1911, 6,445. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Charleston, Zvening Post. Evening. Actual 
daily av. Aug. to Aug , 7,708, 9 mos. ‘11, 8,246, 


VERMONT 


Barre, 7imes, daily. Only paperincity. Av. 
2211. 5,754, Examined by A.A.A. 
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VIRGINIA 
Danville, Zhe Bee (eve.) Aver. Feb., 1912, 
6,164. The Register (morn.), av. Feb. '12, 8,138. 


WASHINGTON 
Seattle, 7he Seattle Times (OO) 
is the metropolitan daily of Seattle 
and the Pacific Northwest. It 
Daw combines with its 1911 cir. of 
Te 2 64,005 daily, 88,746 Sunday, rare 
u quality. Itis a gold mark paper 
5 of the first degree. Quality and 
quantity circulation means great productive value 
to the advertiser. The 7imes in 1911. beat its 
nearest competitor by over two smilfion lines In 
advertising carried. 
Tacoma, Ledger. Average year 1911, daily, 
19,001. Sunday, 27,288. 
Tacoma, News. Average for jar gr 
19,210. ° oe 


WISCONSIN 
Fond Du Lac, Daily C lth. A g 
year 1911,8,971, Established over 40 years ago. 





Janesville, Gazette. Daily average, February, 
1912, daily 6,014; semi-weekly, 1,711. 


Madison, State Journal, daily. Actual aver- 
age circulation for year 1911, 7,917, 


Milwaukee, ‘he Evening Wis- 
consin, daily. Average daily cir- 
culation for year I1or11, 44,766, an 
increase of over 8,000 daily aver- 
age over1o1o, The Evening Wis- 
consin's circulation is a home cir- 
culation that counts, and with- 

out question enters more actual homes 
than any other Milwaukee paper. Every lead- 
ing local business house uses “full copy." 
Every leading foreign advertiser uses Milwau- 
kee’s popular home paper. Minimum rate 
5 cents per line. Chas H Eddy, Foreign Rep., 
$024 Metropolitan Bldg., New York, Eddy & 
irtue, 1054 Peoples’ Gas Blidg., Chicago. 


Milwaukee, The Milwaukee 
fournal (eve.) Daily Av. circ. 
‘Or 12 mos, IgI!, 65,446. City cie- 

culation larger than the total cir- 
culation of any other Milwaukce 
daily. The Yournal leads all Mil- 
waukee papers in amount of ad- 
vertising carried. Advertising rate 7c. per line 
flat. C.D. Bertolet, Mgr. Foreign, Boyce Bidg., 
Chicago; J.F. Antisdel, 366 Fifth Ave., N, Y. City. 

Racine, (Wis.) Sournal-News. Yournal pur- 
chased News Jan 8, 1912. December circulation, 
Journal, 6,726. Combined issue now 7,565. Un- 
qualified largest, proven, sworn and detailed 
list in city and county. 
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MANITOBA, CAN, 

Winnipeg, Free Press, daily ard weekly. Av- 
erage for 1911, daily, 64,419; daily Jan., 1912, 
66,678; weekly 1911, 27,640; Jan., 1912, 31,402. 

Winnipeg, Der Nordwesten. Canada's Nationa! 
German weekly. Av. 1911, 22,025. Rates s6c. in. 


ONTARIO, CAN. 


Fert William, farthest West city in Ontario, 
Times Fourncl, daily average, 1911, 3,628. 


QUEBEC, CAN, 
Montreal, La Presse. Daily average tor 
year 1911, 104,197. Largest in Canada 


Montreal, La Patrie. Ave. year 1011, 46.952 
daily ;65,897 weekly. Highest quality circulation. 
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| The Want-Ad Mediums 








_ This list is intended to contain the names of those publications n 
highly valued by advertisers as Classified Mediums. 
want business is a popular vote for the newspaper in which it appears 


A large volume 














CONNECTICUT 


EW HAVEN Register. Leading want ad 
medium of State Rate lc. a word. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

THE Evening aad Sunday Star, Washington, 
D. C. (90 

Paid Want Ads of any other paper. 


), carries double the number of 
Ic, a word. 


ILLINOIS 
“N EARLY everybody who reads the English 
language in, around or about Chicago, 
reads the Daily News,’’ says the Fost-office 
Review, and that’s why the Datly News is 
Chicago's “‘ want ad "’ directory. 


THe Chicago Bxaminer with its 624,607 Sun- 
day circulation and 210,657 daily circulation 
brings classified advertisers quick and direct 
results Rates lowest per thousand inthe West. 


INDIANA 
THe Indianapolis Star, Indianapolis, Ind., is 
the leading *“*WantAd"’ Medium of the State. 
Rate l cent per word. Sunday circulation over 
3 times that of any other Sunday paper pub- 
lished in the State. 


MAINE 
THE Evening Express and Sunday Telegram 
carry more Want Ads than all other Portland 
papers combined. 


MARYLAND 


HE Baltimore News carries more Want Ads 
than any other Baltimore daily. It is the 
recognized Want Ad Medium of Baltimore. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


HE Boston Avening Transcript is the Great 

Resort Guide for New Englanders. They ex- 
pect to find all good places listed in its adver- 
tising columns 
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TH Boston Globe, daily and Sunday, for the 
year 1911 printed a total of 498,600 paid 
want ads; a gain of 18,723 over 1910, and 340,656 
more than were printed by any other Boston 
newspaper. 
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MINNESOTA 


TH Minneapolis 7ribume is the recognized 
Want Ad Medium of Minneapolis. 





CIRCULATI'N "THE Minneapolis 77: 
the Leading want ad medium 
of the great Northwest, carrying 
more paid want ads thn any 
other daily newspaper, either 
Minneapolis or St. Paul lassi- 
fied wants printed in Dc., "ll, 
amounted to 183,557 line The 
by Printers’ "umber of individual ad ertise- 
Ink Pub. Co. ments published was 26,573. 
“Rates: Leent a word, cas) with 
the order ;—or 10 cents a line, where charged, All 
advertising in the daily appears in both the 
morning and evening editions for the one charge. 


THE Minneapolis Journal, 
daily and Sunday. The North- | 90 
west’s Greatest Want Ad Me-!_ow! 


dium. No free or cut-rate ad- 
vertisements and absolutely no 
questionabl: advertising accept- 
ed at any price. 


Eight cents 

per agate line 1t charged. Cash 

©©@ | order one cent a word, mini- 
mum, 20 cents. 


MISSOURI 


HE Joplin Globe carries more Want Ads 

than all other papers in Southwest Missouri 
combined, because it gives results. One centa 
word. Minimum, l6c. 


NEW YORE 


TH Albany Evening Journal, Eastern N.Y.'s 
best parer for Wants and Classified Ads. 


HE Buffalo Eventing News is read in over 90% 

of the homes of Buffalo and its suburbs, and 
has no dissatisfied advertisers. Write for rates 
and sworn circulation statement. 


OHIO 


THE Youngstown Vindicator—Leading Want 
Medium. lc. per word. Largest circulation. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


TH! Chester, Pa., Times carries from twoto 
five times more Classified Ads than any other 


paper. Greatest circulation. 


UTAE 


HE Salt Lake 7ribume—Get result s—\Want 
Ad Medium for Utah, Idaho and Nevada. 
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«Advertisers value the Gold Mark Publications not merely from the standpoint of the 
numbe® o: copies printed, but tor the high class and quality ot their circulation.”’ 


“(©O) God Mark Papers (QO) | 








ALABAMA 


Yhe Mobile aegister (@@) Established 1821. 
chest sectiog in th prosperous South 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
The Evening and Sunday Star Daily average, 
"LL, 61,613.(O@ ) Delivered tc nearly every home. 


; ILLINOIS 
Bakers’ Helper? (@@) Chicago Only * Gold 
Mark" journal for bakers Oldest, best known. 
The Inland Printer, Chicago (@@®). Actual 
average circulatior for 1910-11, 17,104. 


KENTUCKY 


Louisville Comrier-Fournal (@@). Best paper 
in city- read by best people 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston, American Wool and Cotton Reporter. 
Recognized organ of the cotton ana woolen 
industries of America (@@) 

Boston Bvening Transcript (O@), established 
1830. The only gold mark daily in poston. 

Worcester L’Opinion Publique (Q@@). Only 
French paper among 76,000 French population. 


MINNESOTA 
[he Minneapolis Journal (@@). Only Gold 
Mark Paper in Minneapolis. Carries more ad- 
vertising than any paper in the Northwest. 


NEW YORE 


Brooklyn Hagle (@@) is THE advertising 
medium of Brooklyn. 


Century Magasine (@@). There are a few 
people in every community who know more 
than all the others. These people read the 
Century Magazine 


Dry Goods Economist (@@), the recognized 
authority of the Dry Goods and Department 
Store trade. 


Electric Railway Journal (@@). Covers 
thoroughly the electric railway interests of 
the world. MCGRAW PUBLISHING CO, 


Electrical World (@@) established 1874. The 
leading electrical journal of the world. Average 
circulation over . 18,800 weekly. McGRAW 
PUBLISHING CO. 





Engineering News (@©). Established 
1874. The leading civil engineering paper in 








the world. Av. circulation over 19,000 weekly. 





cngineering Kecord (@®). The most 
progressive civil engineering journal inthe world 


Circulation quadrupled in 9 years, now 18,000 


and over weekly MCGRAW PUBLISHING CO, 


Hardware Dealers’ Magazine(@@). The Open 
Door to the Hardware Dealers of the World. 
Specimen copy upon request. Subscription 
Agents Wanted. 253 Broadway, New York City, 





New York Herald (Q@@). Whoever mentions 
America’s leading newspapers mentions the 
New York Herald first. 

The Evening Post (@@). Established 1801. 
Theonly Gold Mark evening paper in New York. 
‘The advertiser who will use but one evening 
paperin New York City will, nine times out ot 
ten, act wisely in selecting ‘he Evening Post.” 
—Printers’ Ink. 

Scientific American (@@) has the largest cir- 
culation of any technicai paper in the world. 

‘Lhe New York 72mes(@@) has a greater daily 
city sale than the combined city sales of the other 
three morning newspapers popularly ranked 
with it as to quality of circulation. 

New York 7 ribune (Q@), daily and Sunday. 
Daily, now one cent—the best for the least. - 


OREGON 


Better Fruit,(@@) the best and most influential 
fruit growers paper published in the worid, 
monthly, iliustrated. $1 per year. Sampie 
copies, advertising rate card on request. Better 
Fruit Publishing Company, Hood River, Oregon, 


PENNSYLVANIA 
The Press (@@) is Philadeiphia's Great Home 
Newspaper. It is on the Roll of Honor and has 
the Guarantee Star and the Gold Marks—the 
three most desirable circulation distinctions. 
Jan., 1912, sworn net average, Daily, 85,563; 
Sunday, 174,272. ° . 


THE PITTSBURG 
) DISPATCH © 


‘The newspaper that judicious advertisers 
always select first to cover the rich, pro- 
ductive Pittsburg field. Best two cent 
morning paper, assuring a prestige most 
profitable to advertisers. Largest home 
delivered circulation in Greater Pittsburg. - 














RHODE ISLAND 


Providence Yournai (@@), only morning 
paper among 600,000 people. 


TENNESSEE. 

The Memphis Commercial-A ppeal (@®) is the 
Only paper in the state of ‘Tennessee to have re- 
ceived the Gold Mark Award. It is also one of 
twelve dailies in the entire United States having 
taken the N. W. Ayer & Son audit of circulation 
(1910). The Commercial-Appeal passes both 
quailty and quantity tests. Daily, over 62,000; 

unday, over 80,000; weekly, over 93,000. 


WASHINGTON 
The Seattle 7imes (@@) leads ali other Seattle 
and Pacific Northwest papers in influence, cir- 
culation, prestige. 


WISCONSIN 


The Milwaukce Avening Wisconsin (@@O), the 
only Gold Mark daily in Wisconsin. The home 
paper that deserves first consideration when ad- 
vertising appropriations are being made. 
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the Bell 
Highway 


The Bell system opens 

more than six million tel- 

ephone doors, so that each 
subscriber can talk with any “~- 
other subscriber. 


It provides a highway of uni- 
versal communication to open 
and connect all these doors. 


It also furnishes the vehicle for 
use on this highway, to carry speech 
from door to door throughout the land. 


The Bell highway is used daily by more than 
twenty million people—all telephone neighbors— 
by means of universal service. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy One System Universal Servicé 
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EW men did more than P. T. Barnum 
to call attention to the power of 
advertising, but his saving “The 

American people like to be humbugged” was 
not really true then, and it is further from the 
truth to-day. 


Barnum started his circus in 1871. In No- 
vember of that year the following extract 
appeared in THE CENTURY MAGAZINE* 


under the heading, “Advertising as a Fine 
Art”: 


“Above all things, advertisements should 
be true; for the main object in advertising 
any legitimate business must be to secure, a 
patron, who, having made trial for himself 
of the advantages offered, and proved their 
truth, will remain a patron, and bring 
friends with him. 


“Such advertisements we seek for the Pub- 
lishers’ Department of the Monthly, whose 
pages are read, we estimate, by a quarter 
of a million readers.” 


The advertising pages of The Century Maga- 
zine prove the fallacy of Barnum’s statement. 


*Then called “Scribner’s Monthly.” 
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